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SOURCES FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF Cf 
EQUALITY RIGHTS UNDER THE CHARTER: 


A BACKGROUND PAPER 


MINISTRY OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ONTARIO 


This paper has been developed from a series of 
discussions held on background Charter analyses prepared by 
lawyers in the Ministry of the Attorney General. Although both 
the analysis and the conclusions remain preliminary, this paper 
1s being released at this time to provide a research tool for 
those who will be grappling with Section 15 in the coming 


months. 


The paper does not represent the position of the 
Attorney General or the Ministry, nor, except in relation to 
the issue of constructive discrimination, does it suggest in 
any way the position that will be taken in any legal opinions 
Or litigation. Its release has the limited purpose of 
encouraging legal discussion and providing sources for the 


enalyets. .of section 15. 


The paper was originally published in January of 
1985. Owing to substantial, continuing demand for copies, it 
is being reprinted now with limited amendments reflecting the 
major developments of the past few months. Time has not 


permitted a complete revision of the paper. 


Rev. ed. June 1985 
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sources for the Interpretation of Equality Rights 
Under the Charter: A Background Paper 


s.15(1) Every individual is equal before 
and under the law and has the right to the 
equal protection and equal benefit of the 
law without discrimination and, in 
particular, without discrimination based on 
fFace,, national. or ethnic, ofl gin,,colseur, 
religion, sex, age or mental or physical 
disability. 


(2) Subsection (1) does not preclude 
any law, “program OL“ actlVity that, has as its 
object the amelioration of conditions of 
disadvantaged individuals or groups 
including those that are disadvantaged 
because of race, national or ethnic origin, 
colour, religion, sex, age or mental or 
Pnysical disapiticy. 


PREFACE 


The Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms came into 
force on Aprad: 17th; 2982eforsald purposes obhers than the 


implementation of section 15. Section 15 came into effect on 
April 17th,e1985,cafter’ a threes year delay provided for by 
section 32(2). 


The Ontario Government has conducted a thorough 
assessment of its legislation to determine whether it conforms 
to section 15. A Bill amending fifty-eight statutes to bring 
them into better conformity with the equality rights provisions 
of the Charter was introduced in the Ontario Legislature on 
June 11, 1985. Before that legislation could be prepared, it 
was necessary to develop a thorough appreciation of section 15 


in order to establish guidelines for the assessment of 
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legislation. This paper represents the analysis which was 
undertaken for this purpose. 


Ontario's approach to section 15 of the Charter, and 
to constructive discrimination, was outlined by the then 
Attorney General, Robert Welch, Q.C., in a statement released 
on April 10, 1985. A substantial portion of that statement is 


reproduced here to provide a context for the following analysis: 


/ssOntartomthas aitlong tradrenonivot 
promoting and supporting basic human rights 
and freedoms. Our Omnibus Bill will reflect 
this tradition, and will ensure that Ontario 
Statutes reflect the government's commitment 
to the equality rights provisions of the 
Charter. 


I want to emphasize that our Omnibus 
Bill, extensive as it will be, should not be 
seen as a final response to the Charter. We 
will continue to work internally on other 
issues, and we are aware that individuals 
and groups in the community will want to 
pursue issues of their own. 


Our door will be open. We want to work 
with the people of this province to find 
appropriate responses to equality rights 
issues. I believe that we can resolve most 
Charter issues through legislation rather 
than through litigation. 


Accordingly, I invite persons with 
concerns about equality rights to bring them 
to our attention before commencing 
litigation. If we can resolve the issue by 
legislation, we will. Legislation has the 
obvious advantage of certainty and speed. 

It will minimize the need for individuals to 
devote their resources to legal fees. It 
allows complex issues of social and economic 
policy to be addressed in the forum best 
equipped to deal with them. It will also 
minimize confrontation on many issues on 
which I believe there is no fundamental 
difference of principle as between the 
government and concerned groups. 
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My own view is that the Charter 
establishes a realistic measuring stick of 
fairness in our society. It promotes the 
Principle that individuals should be judged 
On their own merits, rather than on the 
basis of perceptions about the general 
characteristics of the groups with which 
they are identified. Ontario has a strong 
record of promoting tiyis merit principle, 
We have given effect to it in our Human 
Rights Code and in other important 
legislative initiatives. Ontario's support 
made the Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
possible. We intend to continue our strong 
Support for the “Charter by butilaing rts 
fundamental premises into the very fabric of 
Our society. 


I want to emphasize that Ontario's 
approach to the Charter is not a narrow or 
restrictive’ one. ‘‘We' support ‘the broad, 
general equality objectives articulated by 
section 15° of ‘the Charter.” we feel “that a 
results-oriented approach to the Charter is 
an appropriate one, 


seai preparing: [our omnibus } 
legislation, we have been guided by the 
principle that Ontario legislation should 
conform to the spirit as well as to the 
letter of the Charter. We have not taken a 
technical, narrow view of the equality 
rvqnts provisions OT the "Charter. 


The Omnibus Bill will represent only 
the £irstpare of an tangoing “etfort.” It is 
wide-ranging in scope and very serious in 
purpose. We look forward to working with 
groups and individuals who have further 
proposals for change. 


Let me turn now to [an issue] ... of 
particular concern to women and to minority 
groups. That issue is whether section 15 of 
the Charter applies to a type of 
discrimination known as constructive or 
systemic discrimination. That kind of 
discrimination results when an apparently 
neutral law has a disproportionate, negative 
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impact on a group such as women or a racial 
Minority or a religion. For example, a 
requirement that police officers meet 
certain fixed height and weight requirements 
does not on its face draw any distinction on 
sexual or racial grounds. However, in 
application it may exclude a great many 
women and certain minority groups. Under 
thendoctrine»of constructive discrimination, 
Such a requirement is forbidden unless it is 
demonstrated thatuall police officers must 
possess the required height and weight in 
order to properly discharge their 

functions. In other words, unless the 
requirement is necessary for the job, its 
discriminatory impact means that it cannot 
be maintained. Many police forces have now 
eliminated the use of height and weight 
requirements. 


The language in which section 15 of the 
Charter is written does not explicitly 
include constructive discrimination, nor 
does it"specitically €xcludevit.» The 
language of section 15 is open to both 
interpretations 


However, in considering the position 
counsel for the Ontario government should 
take when this issue is raised in the 
courts, I have noted the Charter's role as 
an important articulation of the underlying 
premises of our society. One of these is 
Surely that no barrier, hidden or overt, 
should bar any member of society from 
advancing on his or her own merit. 


I do not believe that it would be 
consistent with Ontario's support for the 
overall thrust and purpose of the Charter to 
assert that the Charter offers no remedy to 
persons who suffer from constructive 
discrimination. I am of the view that when 
section 15 is viewed in the context of the 
Charter as a whole, and in light of the 
evolution of the protection of human rights 
in Canada, protection from constructive 
discrimination is properly found within it. 


In this connection, I have noted that 
in 1981 Ontario included the concept of 
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constructive discrimination in its Human 
Rights Code. This was done in recognition 
of an international trend to make human 
rights laws respond to the hidden barriers 
which now confront many members of minority 
groups. 


As the nature of discrimination has 
changed, so have human rights laws. 
Initially human rights laws were designed to 
deal with malicious discrimination, clearly 
motivated by dislike or an animosity towards 
certain groups. As this form of 
discrimination subsided, greater attention 
was paid to discrimination based not on 
active dislike, but rather on stereotypical 
perceptions about the abilities of members 
of a group. Human rights laws were enacted 
to respond to this kind of discrimination, 
but in the absence of a prohibition on 
constructive discrimination, are powerless 
to deal with the most pervasive kind of 
discrimination now faced by minority groups 
and women -- discrimination which is so 
deeply rooted in our society that we simply 
cannot see it. 


Having recognized this in amending our 
HumansRights CodesinylI8Lycitowould ibe 
anomolous for us to assert that the same 
concept .should not. be found in the Charter. 
Moreover, it would not be appropriate for 
the Ontario government to seek to be exempt 
from this doctrine under the Charter, when 
we have determined that it sets an 
appropriate standard for the private sector 
and the government in activities covered by 


the Human Rights Code. 


As the effective date of the equality 
rights provision approaches, I thought it 
would be helpful to indicate the position 
which counsel for the Ontario government 
will be taking on this issue in Charter 
litigation. Our position will be that the 
concept of discrimination in section 15 can 
include constructive discrimination, as I 
have defined it above. We will agree that 
claims from persons who feel they have been 
disadvantaged on grounds such aS race or sex 
by laws or policies which are expressed in 
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non-discriminatory terms, can be brought 
under section 15. We will of course deal 
with each case on its own facts and merits. 
While we will not argue that section 15 
cannot apply to such claims, in any 
particular case counsel for the Ontario 
government may oppose the claim on the basis 
that there is no factual merit in the claim, 
or no differential impact, or that the 
differential impact can be justified under 
section 1 of the Charter. 


Similarly, in our review of Ontario 
legislation in light of the Charter we have 
taken the approach that constructive 
discrimination, where found, should be 
removed unless it can be justified. Since 
our statute audit was essentially confined 
to a review of the language of the statutes, 
1t did not tend to turn up such forms) of 
discrimination. However, where constructive 
discrimination was found, it is being 
reviewed with a view to possible amendments. 


I hope .that this; articulation: of our 
position on this issue will be of assistance 
to persons considering Charter litigation. 
We are prepared to work with concerned 
groups to minimize the need for litigation. 
We would be happy to review laws which 
individuals or groups feel have a 
discriminatory impact, with a view to 
considering appropriate amendments. This 
could save individuals and the government 
the expense of litigation, and could result 
in quicker and more certain remedies. 


Although we would prefer to work with 
individuals who have equality rights 
concerns, rather than engage in litigation, 
I recognize that honest differences of 
Opinion will necessitate some litigation. 
Where equality rights litigation does occur, 
our desire will be to have the merits of the 
case considered by the court. Accordingly, 
as I indicated, we will not argue that 
claims of constructive discrimination cannot 
be entertained under section 15. 
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SUMMARY OF PAGES 3-14 
I. AN OVERVIEW OF THE PAPER 
Ae a Lc rOdUcuron 
The paper discusses issues which will ve Ou OT 
section 15, with the caution that tentative conclusions based 


on caselaw to date are subject to caselaw decided subsequent to 


publication of the paper. 


Bee elauberseConsuder edi ath ep Paper 


This section sets out the major issues discussed in 


the paper: 
die Background Material 
ve Sections 15 and 1: The Issues 


(a) Section 15: Basic Issues 


(i) The meaning of the concept of equality; 

(ii) The status of "equal before and under the law"; 
(iii) The role of the anti-discrimination clause; 
(iv) The meaning of discrimination; 

(v) Treatment of the enumerated grounds; 

(vi) Treatment of non-enumerated grounds; 

(vii) The effect of section 28 on sex equality in 
section 15; 


(viii) Section 15(2) as defence and remedy. 
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I. AN OVERVIEW OF THE PAPER 


As Introduction 


This paper considers some of the major issues which 
will arise out of the application of section 15, the resolution 
of which will define the nature of the responsibility on 
government to conform to the requirements of section 15. The 
paper also necessarily deals with section 1 and with its effect 
On section 15. Based on considerable discussion among a group 
Of lawyers familiar with constitutional litigation generally 
and with the Charter specifically, the paper provides a 
detailed examination of the major issues raised by section 15. 
Nevertheless, since there is as yet only slight jurisprudence 
under section 15, the paper should be viewed as a preliminary 
attempt to define the issues and to suggest possible 


interpretations of section 15. 


Because the comments made in the paper and any 
conclusions reached therein have been based on caselaw dealing 
with other parts of the Charter, together with a general 
understanding of the process leading to the Charter, they are 
subject to revision as the courts begin to provide definitive 
interpretations of section 15. Even in regard to Charter 
provisions which have now been in force over three years, the 
Supreme Court of Canada has only recently begun issuing its 
first judgments. These decisions unavoidably leave many 
important issues unconsidered by the highest court. The 
increasing number of Court of Appeal decisions, while reaching 
some Significant conclusions about the application of the 
Charter, must be treated tentatively until there is 
confirmation of these conclusions by the Supreme Court of 
Canada. References in the paper to caselaw must be read in 
tnat sight. 


B. Matters Considered in the, Paper 


1 Background Material 


The Charter sets out a series of rights and freedoms 
which are guaranteed to individuals in Canada, subject to 
limitations which must accord with the requirements of section 
1. Section 15 guarantees equality rights, just as, inter alia, 
section 2(b) guarantees freedom of expression and section 6 
guarantees mobility rights. Instead of indicating limitations 
in relation to each particular right or freedom, the framers of 
the Charter have included section 1 which appears to apply to 
all sections of the Charter, including section 15, although a 
different view on this point is explored below at pages 121ff. 
In considering section 15, it is therefore necessary also to 


consider section 1 and its possible relationship to section 15. 


However, in order to understand some of the comments 
made about both section 15 and section 1, it must be 
appreciated that the Charter, while a new constitutional 
document, has arisen out of Canadian legal and political 
tradition. In some ways, the Charter continues this tradition, 
while in others it departs from it. The first part of the 
paper indicates some of the ways in which the Charter both 
reflects and departs from Canadian legal and political 


Lradl Clon. 


The paper first considers various materials of which 
the framers of the Constitution were aware and which have 
already been considered by the courts as tools of 
interpretation. These include the Canadian Bill of Rights 


(considered in, for example, The Law Society of Upper Canada v. 
Skapinker, [1984] 1 S.CeR. 357); the United States Bill of 


Rights (considered in, for example, Hunter et al. v. Southam 
Inc., [1984] 2 S.C.R. 145, and the International Conventions 


(considered in, for example, Re Service Employees International 


Union, Local 204 and Broadway Manor Nursing Home (1983), 44 
OR. (20d) O(Divect) Pf eév"d pontappeakr (1969) 748 °0.R. (20) 


(Inflation Restraint Act case); R. v. Videoflicks et al. 
(1985), 48 O.R. (20d) 395 (C.AW). sinder appeal, bo, the S.aCoG. ),. 
All these documents contain concepts similar to those found in 
the Charter. However, their context, and the experience with 
them, may be sufficiently different from that anticipated for 
the Charter that they can be applied in Charter cases only with 
careful consideration of the implications of doing so. 
Nevertheless, some understanding of these sources and the 
appropriateness of their application can lead to a greater 
appreciation of the meaning of various Charter provisions. 
Accordingly, they are discussed prior to a more detailed 


discussion of the sections themselves. 


The background section continues with a consideration 
of Canadian traditions and the historical, economic and 
political factors which may have had an impact on the Charter's 
development. In this sense, the Charter, while "new" in its 
provision of constitutionally guaranteed rights and freedoms, 
also inherits the reality of the Canadian legal and political 
systems. Analysis under the Charter is, perhaps even more so 
than division of powers constitutional litigation, concerned 
with historical, political and social arguments, in addition to 
legal ones, narrowly defined. Thus this portion of the paper 
discusses the role of the "rule of law" tradition which figures 
in the Preamble, in section l and in section 15 itself. The 
evolution of section 15 through the process which culminated in 
the Charter, and the expectations of the beneficiaries of the 
rights as illustrated by the Joint Proceedings of the House of 


Commons and the Senate, are also considered. The major point 


of departure in the Charter from the traditions which are 
briefly considered in this background section is the changing 
role of the courts and the modified significance of the 


principle of parliamentary sovereignty. 


In addition to the Canadian Bill of Rights, another 
domestic source which may be of particular value in 
interpreting section 15 is human rights caselaw. However, 
there are some major distinctions between human rights 
legislation and the Charter. These are reviewed, together with 
a consideration of the use of other domestic sources, such as 
Hansard, the Joint Proceedings, and earlier versions of the 


Charter. 


Section 15 and section 1] are then assessed against 
this backdrop. Set out below are the basic issues which will 
later be discussed in some detail, and from different 
perspectives, throughout the paper. It will be evident that 
these issues cannot really be treated as if they are distinct 
from each other, although it is necessary to do so in order to 


appreciate fully the nature of the issues. 


Ly SectvOns towand: tt: The Issues 


(a) Section 15: Basic Issues 


Section 15 states: 


15(1) Every individual is equal before and 
under the law and has the right to the equal 
protection and equal benefit of the law 
without discrimination and, in particular, 
Without discrimination based on race, 
national or ethnic origin, Colour, religion, 
sex, .age.or mental ,or physical -disabibity: 


ee 


(2) Subsection (1) does not preclude any 
law, program or activity that has as its 
object the amelioration of conditions of 
disadvantaged individuals or groups 
including those that are disadvantaged 
because of race, national or ethnic origin, 
colour, religion, sex, age or mental or 
physical tdisabibity, 


Although section 15 would appear to be a much more 
complicated section than many others in the Charter, there is 
no reason to believe that this complexity requires that it be 
treated differently than the courts have so far treated other 
sections: that is, as a right which can be defined initially 
without internal qualification. The issues which must be 
addressed in order to determine the meaning of section 15 are 
set out below, with an indication of the relevance of each 


issue for understanding section 15. 


ri) *“The meaning OL "tie concept OL sedualtrey: + Ine 


concept of "equality" as it appears in section 15 is 
fundamental to an understanding of the scope of section 15's 
guarantee. The meaning of equality is important in helping to 
determine the interests protected by section 15 and the groups, 
not already listed, which might be recognized by the judiciary 
as deserving of constitutional protection. A major issue which 
turns on the definition of equality for the purposes of section 
15 is whether economic rights are independently protected by 


section 15. 


(ii) The status of "equal before and under the law": 


Another section 15 issue is whether the opening words of 
section 15 guarantee an independent right of equality before 
and under the law, rather than simply constituting a 


declaration of legal status. The opening words are not 
expressly stated to be a right, but this does not mean that a 
right has not been created by those words. If a right were 
created, it might permit individuals to claim section 15 
protections as individuals, rather than as members of protected 
groups. In that case, most, 1£ not a¥l*toems tort 
differentiation would be subject to Charter review. 


(lil), -The,;role of, .thesanti-duscniminagtronnqClauses.1t 
will be noted that section 15 guarantees a right to equality 
"without discrimination" on certain grounds. The question in 
relation to this part of section 15 is whether or not section 
15 guarantees a "positive equality right" or a "negative 
anti-discrimination right". Is the emphasis to be placed on 
equality or on the right not to -be.disceiminated iagainst?757Putb 
another way, can an individual claim under section 15 on the 
basis that he or she, as an individual, has not been treated 
equally, regardless of the reason, or must the individual show 
an infringement or denial of the equality right on a prohibited 
ground? The connection between this and the above issue, that 
is, the.status .of "equal, before and,under the.law",.<in part 
relates to whether or not "without discrimination" modifies 
everything which precedes it or only the immediate words, "the 
right to the equal protection and equal benefit of the law". 
Should we see section 15 as partly an equality guarantee and 
partly an anti-discrimination guarantee? If so, it could be 
argued that "without discrimination” modifies, only "thegriant 
to the equal protection and equal benefit of the law", and not 
"equal before and under the law". This is particularly 


important if the latter constitutes a separate right. 


(iv) The meaning of discrimination: There are two 


Sub-issues in relation to this broad issue. The first issue is 
whether the term "discrimination" itself contains an implied 
Qualifier apart from the section 1 qualification; the second 
issue is whether constructive discrimination is prohibited by 
Seg lionel. 


Some people argue that there is no discrimination Jas 
the individual lacks the capacity to enjoy a right or benefit. 
If a "capacity" qualification is attached to the term 
"discrimination", there are significant implications for the 
case which the plaintiff must make under section 15. Such an 
interpretation would make it much harder for a plaintiff to 
make a prima facie case under section 15 because he or she 
would have to prove capacity to enjoy the right which had been 
denied. For example, if an applicant were denied a job selling 
newspaper subscriptions over the telephone on the basis that he 
was unable to speak clearly, it would not be discriminatory to 
refuse to hare :ham wf -Lhas were: Ene. » Acconding ly, to advance 
a claim of discrimination, the plaintiff would have to prove, 
as part of his case, that he could speak sufficiently clearly 
€O..00) ch 6,..7).0b:. 


The opposing view is that discrimination occurs when a 
distinction is made which has adverse consequences for the 
individual involved. The onus would then be on the government 
to meet the section 1 burden of showing that the discrimination 
was not unreasonable, perhaps because the individual lacked the 
capacity to enjoy the right or freedom. This question is a 
significant one in terms of balancing the responsibility of the 


plaintif£i and of the .overnmentuin welataon to .claims wnders,15.. 


The other sub-issue relating to the meaning of 
discrimination is whether or not it includes a prohibition 


against constructive discrimination. Constructive 


discrimination is that which results from the effects of 
legislation or policy rather from that which appears on the 
face of legislation or policy; for example, height and weight 
requirements, which are neutral on their face, but which can 
disadvantage women and some racial minorities. The answer to 
this question has implications for the value of section 15 for 
certain groups who are protected by 15. The Ontario government 
accepts the principle that constructive discrimination can be 
addressed by section 15. This portion of the paper sets out 
the reasons for that position and the difficulties associated 


WLER’ thevconcepe. 


(v) The enumerated grounds: Section 15 sets out 


several grounds upon which discrimination is not allowed. 
These are race, national or ethnic origin, colour, religion, 
sex, age and mental or physical disability. These can be 
considered the "enumerated grounds" or "enumerated groups", 


It will be seen that the grounds are not all the same 
kinds of grounds; for example, race, national or ethnic origin, 
colour and in most cases, sex, cannot be changed by the 
individual and the individual has no control over them. On the 
other Nand’, revigrvon is a’ choice ofan sindrvitdual - yet, 
although it is within the control of the individual, it may be 
something that in fact is extremely difficult to renounce. 

Age, although it cannot be changed by the individual, is not 
something which is constant Since people grow older. Finally, 
mental or’ physical disability may pewariconadyrivom which "cannot 
be changed by the individual, but which may sometimes be 
susceptible to change. Because the grounds differ in these 
ways, it has been argued that they should also be treated 
differently in terms of the extent to which discrimination may 
be allowed on each ground. It should be easier, on such a 


view, for the government to justify discrimination on some 
grounds than others. On the other hand, all these grounds have 
been set out in section 15 without any indication that they are 
to be treated differently. Both these views are considered in 
the paper. 


(vi) Non-enumerated grounds: The wording of section 


15 indicates that those grounds which are listed therein are 
not the only grounds which will be protected and that there are 
other grounds which the courts are likely to recognize as 
deserving of section 15 protection. The list is considered to 
be open-ended because the phrase "without discrimination" is 
not ansitsedt lamited by particular grounds, but, instead.is 
followed by the words "and, in particular, without 
discrimination based on [the enumerated grounds]". 


Inevitably, members of other self-defined groups will 
attempt to bring themselves within section 15 and the courts 
will have to develop some guidelines to help them decide 
whether to grant standing to these potential plaintiffs on the 
merits of their claim. Some possible guidelines are set out as 
part of the discussion of non-enumerated groups/grounds and are 
applied to certain grounds which may be candidates for 


inclusions 


Another issue is whether the grounds which are 
enumerated and those which are not, but which are granted 
protection by the courts, will be treated differently under 
Sections 1.) oWidle 1m be easier for’ the government to. justify 
discrimination on non-enumerated grounds than it will be for 
the government to justify discrimination on the enumerated 


grounds? 


oa IE Se 


(vii)? * The Sef fectvok seceri ona 26 aonrsex equality in 


section 15: Section 28 states: 


28. Notwithstanding anything in this 
Charter, the rights and freedoms referred to 
in it are guaranteed equally to male and 
female persons. 


Section 28 may mean that sex discrimination will be treated 
differently from discrimination on any of the other protected 
grounds under section 15, enumerated or not enumerated, by 
removing it from the effects of sections 1 and 33. However, it 
is also possible that section 28 will be treated as a 
"caution", ensuring that sex discrimination would be subject to 
the highest standard of review applied by the courts to any 
ground. Finally, it has also been argued that section 28 will 
not exclude sex discrimination from the effect of section l, 
but will exclude sex equality from the section 33 override. 


All these interpretations are discussed in this paper. 


(viii) “Section 59 ashaldefencetend a vremedy: Section 


15(2), (set out, aboveratip.7) 4 perm tsvaiflirmatives action 
programs. It means that treatment which might otherwise be 
considered discriminatory will not be prohibited by section 
15(1) because the treatment assists a group which is the 
Subject of the legislation. Nonetheless, the courts may assess 
Such a program against judicially determined standards. 


Possible standards are considered in the paper. 


Section 15(2) is available to the government to defend 
Or justify legislation or activity. It may also be available 
to a successful plaintiref asa" remedy. va sctandards, i Wet 
developed, will presumably apply to programs established by 
government or requested by plaintiffs. 


An issue to be determined is whether section 1 will be 
applied to such programs. If it does, the program would have 
to be justified in the same manner as any limitation on 
rights. If it does not apply, then whatever standards the 
court would expect such programs to meet could be determined 


under section 15(2) itself, without reference to section 1. 


(b) Section l: Basic Issues 


Section 1 states 


The Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms 


guarantees the rights and freedoms set out 
in it subject only to such reasonable limits 
prescribed by law as can be demonstrably 
justified in a free and democratic society. 


fi. ie ex Cento woach sect lon. applies 1o. section 


Deweeome people have argued that the reasonable limits test. in 
Sseccion doce 10t apply €o Section 15 since 1 1s possible to 
read a limit into section 15 (for example, that it applies only 
when the plaintiff has the capacity to enjoy the benefit denied 
or satisfy the requirement imposed). Then section 15 would be 
Similar to a section such as section 8 which prohibits 
"unreasonable search or seizure", thereby containing its own 
limit. When a section contains its own limit, particularly an 
express limit, but also perhaps an implied limit, it is 
possible that the reasonable limits part of section 1 may not 
apply. Other people are of the view that section 15 is an 
internally unqualified right to which all the requirements of 


section 1 apply. 


ow ghey 


(ii)! ofhe requirements; ofisection! lc’ ‘Sectiom lL can be 


divided into four components: "reasonable limits", "prescribed 
by law", "as can be demonstrably justified" and "in a free and 
democratic society". The paper considers ways to decide which 
limits are reasonable and justified, what is required of the 
government to satisfy the notion of demonstrably justified, 
what "prescribed by law" means, and how the courts will treat 
the component "in a free and democratic society". These 
requirements have already been discussed, with varying degrees 
of elucidation, by courts at different levels, but with only 


brief comments to date from the Supreme court ‘ofnCcangda. 


(c) Procedural Issues 


Following the discussion of the specific issues 
arising out of section 15 and section 1, the paper very briefly 
considers some of the major procedural issues in relation to 
both sections. This discussion is meant merely to alert 


litigants to the issues. 


Four issues are raised under section 15. These are: 
Standing (who is a proper plaintiff£?); the onus on the 
plaintiff under section 15 which will in part depend on whether 
the term "discrimination" is qualified; the evidence which may 
be produced by the plaintiff under section 15; and remedies 


under section’ 24¢1)% 


Three procedural issues are raised in relation to 
section 1. These are: that the onus iS on government under 
section l, as stated by the Supreme Court of Canada; when the 
inquiry shifts from section 15 to section 1; and the effect of 


a finding that legislation is inconsistent with the Charter. 
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II. BACKGROUND TO UNDERSTANDING THE CHARTER 


Pe ec ncl ple spore COnstl tut lonalminberpretation Underlying the 
Analysis 


Constitution, including Charter, to be given a broad, 
liberal and purposive interpretation. 


B. Use of Selected Domestic Legal and Quasi-Legal Sources 


Discussion of the role of human rights legislation, 
transcripts of the proceedings of the Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, statements from Hansard and 
earlier versions of the Charter. 


Discussion of the caution with which each source to be 
applied. 


Ce The Application of the Charter 


The Charter applies to legislative and executive 
branches of government, including administrative action. 
Discuss voneoOt eistate action andy "state: function”, doctrines «to 
determine under what circumstances private activity might be 
subject to the Charters 


ba Sis ¥ ert | Ge 





aes nee Rites ait of Parliamentary Sovereignty and its 
"relation to) Eee review of legislation prior to the Charter. 
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i le LC ienieeucenon of role of law as 1. "the even handed 
operation of the legal system and its application and 
enforcement of the law"; and 2. as involving a series of rights 
. related to; religion, freedom of speech and other civil rights 
Lehi and freedoms. i, 





Ba ET Ri Dis cusetonmot ane application of the Bill of Rights, 

| _ including the Drybones case, in which the Bill of Rights was 
employed to declare section 94(b) of the Indian Act 

ms inoperative, and of Lavell, in which a limited definition of 
¥ “equality: before the law" was endorsed by the Supreme Court of 
va Canada. 


ae The Impact of the Bill of Rights on the Charter 


Section 52(1) of the Constitution Act, 1982 mandates 
that laws inconsistent with the Charter are of no force or 
effect to the extent of the inconsistency. Thus the 
entrenchment of rights in the Charter can be seen as "an 
enlargement of the qualification of parliamentary sovereignty 


AT 


to which Canadian legislative bodies have always been subject: 
legislative activity must conform to the supreme law of the 


ConsctLreucion”™. 


Although the language in the Bill of Rights and that 
in the Charter are in some provisions similar, in other 
provisions they differ. 


The Supreme Court of Canada has indicated that the 


Charter either permits or requires fresh interpretation. 


He COLeCLAOnOLecivailalapertLes an Obher Jurisdictions 
Le International Law 


Discussion of the role of international law in 


interpreting Charter provisions. 


Discussion of relevant provisions of international 


documents. 


Zhe Deo ba SOL Rights 


Discussion of the relevance of American jurisprudence 
to cases under the Charter, including advantages and 


disadvantages of applying U.S. caselaw. 


Bo Social erolitical, Cultural andy Economic Factors in 


Relation to an Analysis of the Charter: the Use of 


EXtrinsic. Aids 


Discussion of the use of extrinsic aids in Charter 





+ Ae er aa fp eetee es of the way in which various provisions in 
a iy the Charter contribute to a general interpretation of the 


oe: Charter, including discussion of specific individual and 
Siete rights and freedoms. 





Laie Discussion of the enhanced role of the courts under 
lee the Charter, in declaring inconsistent legislation of no force 


and effect. 
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II. BACKGROUND TO UNDERSTANDING THE CHARTER 


BR Principles of Constitutional Interpretation Underlying This 
Analysis 


The Supreme Court of Canada has now indicated that it 
views the Charter as a new constitutional document. It has 
made it clear that the Charter demands a more critical 
examination by the courts of a denial of a guaranteed right or 
freedom than did the Bill of Rights. The Supreme Court will 
expect government in most instances to provide evidence 
justifying qualifications of Charter rights or freedoms. They 
will also expect that legislatures will act in a positive 
fashion to meet the requirements of the Charter. There is no 
reason to suppose that these principles of interpretation will 


not apply to equality rights under section 15. 


Because of its constitutional status, a number of 
courts, uneluding the. Supreme Court’ of Canada, have ruled that 
the Charter requires that where a provision can be given a 
narrow or a broad meaning, it should be given the broad 
meaning. The provisions of the Charter are to be interpreted 
liberally. This canon of constitutional interpretation has 
been explicitly accepted by the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Skapinker and Hunter v. Southam; as summarized by Chief Justice 
DicksSon™in- the Supreme ‘Courts’ decision of R. v.° Big M Drug Mart 
Leas, 711965193. WiWaR.§ 401 the meaning of a-~Charter’ guarantee 


was said in Southam 


to be ascertained by an analysis of the 
purpose of such a guarantee; it was to be 
understood, in other words, in the light of 
the interests it was meant to protect. 


In my view this analysis is to be 
undertaken, and the purpose of the right or 


tno (has 


freedom in question is to be sought by 
reference to the character and the larger 
objects of the Charter itself, to the 
language chosen to articulate the specific 
right or) freedom, to the hiceorscal origins 
of the concepts enshrined, and where 
applicable, to the meaning and purpose of 
the other specific rights and freedoms with 
which it is associated within the text of 
the Charter. The interpretation should be, 
as the judgment in Southam emphasizes, a 
generous rather than a legalistic one, aimed 
at fulfilling the purpose of the guarantee 
and securing for: individuals the full 
benefit of the Charter's protection. At the 
same time it iS important not to overshoot 
the actual purpose of the right or freedom 
in question, but to recall that the Charter 
was not enacted in a vacuum, and must 
therefore, as this court's decision in 
[Skapinker] illustrates, be placed in its 
proper linguistic, philosophic and 
historical context (p.524). (Emphasis in 
original.) 


B. Use of Selected Domestic Legal and Quasi-Legal Sources 


This short section discusses the kinds of materials 
which might be employed in Charter cases by both individual 
plaintiffs and government in order to explain the meaning of a 
particular section or the tenor of the Charter as a whole. 
Human rights caselaw might have some applicability to section 
15 and, to. a lesser degree),to:section,.L. «Other matenial 
submitted to the court might include, among other matters, the 
transcripts of the Proceedings of the Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, statements from Hansard and 
earlier versions of the Charter. These are also briefly 
discussed below. Separate reference will later be made to the 
Canaduan) Bil le of Rights. since: 1 dis: a quasi-<constitutcizonal 


document, in some respects comparable to the Charter. 


ie, Human Rights Legislation 


To date most of the anti-discrimination, cases in 
Canada have been decided under federal and provincial human 
rights legislation. The presence of the anti-discrimination 
clause in section 15 suggests that some of this caselaw will be 
raised in challenges brought under that section. Accordingly, 
the caselaw is considered later in the paper in some detail, 
particularly in relation to the meaning of discrimination, the 
recognition of non-enumerated groups and the test under section 
1. In assessing these references to human rights legislation 
it should be kept in mind that. such legislation, does. not, have 
constitutional status and is directed primarily at resolving 


specific disputes between individuals. 


In addition, a prominent human rights legislation 


exemption or defence is the bona fide qualification. This has 


been interpreted strictly, as discussed in some detail below, 
at pp.149ff. Some human rights statutes contain a 
reasonableness exemption, either in place of or in addition to, 
the bona fide qualification. This type of exemption has been 
interpreted more broadly than the bona fide qualification in 
some cases. Some courts have considered a wider range of 
factors in relation to the reasonableness exemption than in 
relation to the bona fide exemption. The distinction between 
and application of these qualifications or saving provisions 
must be considered in relation to the reasonable limits 
permitted by section 1. It should be remembered that while the 
bona fide qualification caselaw may be useful in raising some 
of the factors to be considered under section 1, there is no 
basis for arguing that it has any legal relevance to the 
section 1 reasonableness standard. 


Generally, then, although human rights caselaw as our 
primary source of anti-discrimination theory and practice may 
be relevant to Charter cases, it should be applied, as should 
other caselaw, only after considering it in light of the 
differences (and similarities) between human rights legislation 


and the Charter. 


2s Joint Proceedings of the Senate and House of Commons 


Several references are made in this paper to the 
testimony of witnesses before and comments by members of the 
special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
on the Constitution. These references are included to assist 
in interpreting various sections and to give a flavour of the 


evolution of the Charter. 


Nonetheless, references to the Joint Proceedings have 


ne 


received a mixed reception in the courts. In the Inflation 
Restraint Act case, Mr. Justice O'Leary referred specifically 
to testimony by Robert Kaplan before the Committee and 
generally indicated that "statements made by Cabinet Ministers 
and legislators at or before the introduction of the Charter of 
Rights" might be admissible. He cited the Ontario Court of 
Appeal decision in Re Federal Republic of Germany and Rauca 
(1983) 9 00:45) D.. Reed 3dje 62852 BET 'Gai(1982),..1341.. DeLaRs (20) 412 
(Ont. H.C.) in which the Court had quoted testimony of the 
Deputy Minister of Justice. Chief Justice Deschénes (as he 
then was) looked at testimony before the Joint Committee in 
Quebec Association of Protestant School Boards v. Attorney 
Generaluoteouepece (No.2) (898256140 Do leRes it sdut 835. afita 
(do 53) sO C. kek wt oo, atte. (964). 54 NOR 196 08.C.C.) +lthe 


Quebec Protestant School Boards case). 


InsRetenences Res Minority Language .hducatbion » Rights 
(1984 j\4447 ©.Rea 62d) p.sthesOnbanio Court.of Appeal indicated 


that intervenants in that case had referred to submissions 
before the Joint Committee in reference to the mischief rule of 
Statutory construction, .The,court rstated "Lhbjowever, ut does 
not appear that reliance should be placed upon specific 
statements made in Parliament or in Committee as to what is 
contemplated, but, rather thewhistonicalwcontext:.of the.new 
provisions". Ministerial statements made before the Joint 
Committee were held to have "dubious relevance" in Reference Re 


the Public Service Employees Relations Act, [1985] 2 W.W.R. 289 
(Ad tan.Ce Bey)s 


Despite the foregoing strictures, the Joint 
Proceedings transcripts will no doubt be referred to in the 
hope of elucidating the meaning and purpose of a particular 
provision in the Charter. Such references may establish only a 


background "flavour" and may not be persuasive when there is no 


oa 


other supporting evidence. 


Se Statements from Hansard 


This paper does not refer to Hansard. However, since 
it can be expected that litigants will do so, brief mention of 


its use is made here. 


Jones V. A.G. Lor New Brunswick euranfe!l Popo pel "S.C. Rs. 
FOZ, Blaikie Ve AeG. LOL Quebec (lo) 0) 7, “Coe wins wOed yo a2 
(Ques -ScCl yp at fd (1979) 7.9 5.4), bee Co aed COU Caer) abe a 


(T1979 T "2 SoC.R. “L016 “and "Reference rec eAuCnOrEey or Pall ranene 
il Relatron cto the Upper "House = (ine voenacesneverence) , or lIouy 1 


S.C.R. 54 made reference to the Quebec Resolution (Jones) and 
the Confederation Debates of 1865 (Blaikie and The Senate 
Reference). The use of legislative history in these cases, 
either for determining the constitutional status of provisions 
Or their scope and meaning, appears to constitute a rejection 
of the usual rules against use of such material. It should be 
noted, however, that while legislative history may have been 
accepted (or as in Blaikie, not explicitly rejected) by the 
Supreme Court, the particular documents involved did have 
historical, rather than contemporary, status. Nevertheless, 
they were, of course, statements of politicians made 
contemporaneously with the passage of the legislation in issue 
and therefore may indicate that the same evidentiary value 
should be given to statements contemporaneous with the passage 
Of the Charter. 


In Reference re the Anti-Inflation Act, [1976] 2 
S.C.R. 373, Mr. Justice Beetz referred to the contemporary 
Speeches of politicians in Hansard as did Chief Justice 
Deschénes in the Quebec Protestant School Boards case. 


Bi ey an 


Quotations from Hansard may serve to give the court a general 
view of the concerns relating to a particular provision. 
However, litigants should not expect great weight to be 
attached to them insofar as they may be self-serving and may 
have been quite irrelevant or in opposition to the final 


outcome. 


Statements from legislative debates may be introduced to 
spow “intent *. .However,. Vt Je difficult to.attribute a single 
intent to a body composed of many individuals with many 
different reasons for agreeing to the same result. Thus there 
is limited utility in such statements (the question of intent 
is dicussed specifically in relation to constructive 


discrhiminations belows at pp. Z257fik ds 


4, Farlier Versions of the Charter 


This paper makes some references to earlier versions 
of various provisions of the Charter. One reason for referring 
to the earlier version is to show that a right appears to have 
been expanded as the Charter evolved and therefore should be 
interpreted consistently with such expansion. Mr. Justice 
Lambert of the British Columbia Court of Appeal, in his dissent 
in Regina v. Konechny (1983), 6 D.L.R. (4th) 350, employed 
earlier versions of section 9 in order to interpret that 
section. He accepted that the earlier versions could be used 
as an aid to interpretation, specifically relying on the 
arguments put forward by Elliot on the subject which refer to 
Jones v. A.G. for New Brunswick, Blaikie and The Senate 


Reference, as discussed above (Elliot, 24 ff.). 


ae oP Gem 


CG... The. Application, of the sCharrer 


Section 32(1) of the Charter states 


This Charter applies 


(a) to the Parliament and government of 
Canada in respect of all matters within the 
authority of Panliament including ali 
matters relating to the Yukon Territory and 
Northwest Territories; and 


(b) to the legislature and government of 
each province in respect of all matters 
within the authority of the legislature of 
each province. 


The Charter may apply only to the legislative and 
executive* branches of government, both federal and provincial, 
in relation to all matters coming within the respective 
jurisdictions of the federal and provincial governments. 
However, certain types of government action and institutions 
may not be subject to the Charter; while on the other hand, 
some forms of private activity may be subject to the Charter. 
This portion of the introduction discusses the matter of the 
application of the Charter only briefly, for the purpose of 
bringing the issue to the attention of persons thinking of 
raising or defending Charter challenges with respect to the 
"gray" areas not clearly encompassed by the wording of section 
3 2.0ly)e 


* The Supreme Court has now specified that the Charter 
applies to Cabinet. decisions: Operation Dismanrle ly . Tne 
Queen (May 9, unreported), aff'g (1983), 3 D.L.R. (4th) 193 
CE OGSA )% 


i; "Private™ Activity 


The first issue is whether the Charter applies to 
Prevace activety at elimi iy Regia we vuerke (Oca yyer DLR . 
(4th) 185 (Alta. 0.B.), Rowbotham J< held that the Charter 
applies to private actors. He applied section 8 to a search of 
an accused by a supervisor of a tavern. The supervisor found 
marijuana in the accused's jacket and the accused was 
subsequently charged with possession of a narcotic. In support 
of his view, His Lordship cited an article by Professor Gibson 
which concludes that the Charter applies to private 
individuals. Gibson believes that section 32 merely makes it 
clear that the Charter applies to government. Furthermore, 
section 52 states that the Constitution is the supreme law of 
Canada (Gibson, "The Charter of Rights"). Since all persons 
are subject to the supreme law, Gibson concludes that the 
Charter applies both to public and private actors. 
Accordingly, Rowbotham J. upheld the trial judge's dismissal of 


the charge against the accused. 


However, it is not clear that the Charter does apply 


aieecely to private actors**?) “But “even LE Lt applies ‘onty ‘to 


** "Tt "should be noted that Dolpiriy Delivery “itd ws Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union, Local 580 et al (1984), 
POSS. Re 4th 18 (BC. OC. ALY tieave to appeal to S.c.C. 
granted May 24, 1984) involved a private labour dispute. 
However, that aspect of the case was not considered by the 
Court because counsel for Dolphin Delivery abandoned his 
argument that the Charter did not apply to common law 
actions between private parties. 


** The Charter would apply indirectly to private actors 
because legislation to which private actors are subject 
must conform to the Charter. There is also the question of 
whether the common law, also governing private actors, is 
subject to the Charter. 


public actors, private actors Might surliebe subjectqto 1t 
under certain circumstances. Some assistance in this matter 
may be gained from the way in which American courts have dealt 
with it in the context of the American Bill of Rights*. In the 
United States, the Constitution applies only to government. 
However, "state action" and "state function" doctrines have 
been applied by American courts in order to bring private 
activity within the purview of the Constitution under certain 
circumstances. The "state action" doctrine refers to the 
State's involvement in some way in private activity. The 
"state function" doctrine refers to the performance by the 
private actor of some activity considered to be normally 
provided by the state. The application of these or similar 
doctrines in the Canadian context could result in subjecting to 
the Charter the following sorts of individuals or 
institutions: a private employer who receives government 
funding for job creation, thereby benefiting from government's 
involvement in the employer's activities; a private airline 
performing what is essentially a public service and subject to 
government regulation; and a hospital which serves the public, 
hospitals being "within the authority of the legislature in 


each province’, 


A small number of American cases is set out here in 
Order to illustrate the state action and state function 
doctrines. The state action theory is illustrated by Burton v. 
Wilmington. Parking: Authority, 365 U.S. (boy 1961 ).ey In, chat 
case, because a private restauranteur was a lessee of the 


Parking Authority, the discrimination he practised was subject 


* Cf. Rowbotham J. in Lerke:;: "In seeking an answer to the 
question of whether or not the Charter applies to the 
actions of private citizens, one against the other, the 
American Constitutional Law cases are unhelpful." 


to the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held that the Authority had 
made itself a party to the discrimination carried out by its 
lessee. State action has also been applied in segregation 
cases. For example, in Peterson v. Creyeor Greenviitte, 32/3 
U.S. 244 (1963), convictions of blacks who had disobeyed a city 
Ordinance requiring segregation at lunch counters were not 
allowed to stand. The Supreme Court held that the judiciary 
had enforced the City's ordinance, thereby constituting state 
action. Thus while segregation in a private place of business 
could not be directly challenged under the Constitution, it 
could be indirectly challenged by attacking the convictions. 


The state or public function approach was employed in 
Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 501 (1946). Marsh had distributed 
religious literature on the streets of a company-owned town 
against the company's regulations. Her conviction for trespass 
was upheld by the Court of Appeal, but was struck down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The Supreme Court held 
that a company-owned town, performing functions one would 
normally expect to be performed by a municipality, such as the 
provision of sidewalks, could not suppress free speech. Since 
Marsh would have been allowed to distribute the literature on 
public streets, she was also allowed to distribute it on the 
streets of the public company-owned town. Her conviction was 


overturned. 


However, the state function doctrine was rejected in 
Jackson v. Metropolitan Edison Co., 419 U.S. 345 (1974) when 
the Supreme Court of the United States found that due process 
did not «apply when the utility company cut off service. The 
majority held that the provision of electric power was not an 
obligation of the state being carried out by a private entity. 
Accordingly, the provision of electrical power did not clothe 


the private entity with a public aura. The majority further 
found that because the state neither approved nor ordered the 
termination procedure, although it allowed it, it did not 
become a “partner or joint venturer in the enterprise". 
Marshall J., in hiS @QLSSeEnt, Stated, that the provision of 
electrical power was in fact a service which was traditionally 
identified with the state and therefore the public function 
doctrine should have applied, particularly since the public 
interest (of providing electrical power) is of such importance 
that the state "invariably either provides the service itself 
Or permits private companies to act as state surrogates in 
providing it...." When a surrogate private company provides 
Such a service, it will have to behave "in many ways like a 
government body". Douglas J., dissenting, was of the view that 
the utility company was exploiting its monopoly in its 
termination procedure and that the state allowed such 
exploitation; therefore, he considered that the state's 
"permissiveness or neutrality...[was] at war" with its 


Supervisory function. 


It should be noted that the American resort to the 
public state and public function doctrine was in part a 
consequence of the lack of alternative methods of enforcing 
equality in the private sphere at the time. In Canada, on the 
other hand, we have had the reverse experience: human rights 
legislation, developing for over forty years, iS available to 
apply to private actors or to most activities which are not 
Strictly a "matter within the authority of Parliament [or the 
provincial legislatures]" (Swinton, “Application of the 
Charter:, 27. 


Gibb J. (in Chambers) considered the impact of the 
American state action doctrine in Bhindi and London v. British 


Columbia Projectionists Local 348 of International Alliance of 


ae 5 Cee 


Picture Machine Operators of the United States and Canada (June 


ll, 1985, unreported). The petitioners challenged under 
sections 2 and 7 of the Charter a provision in a union 
collective agreement which required movie projectionists to be 
members of the union as a precondition for employment. 


Mr. Justice Gibb held that the Charter does not apply 
to private activity nor that "it was intended that freedom to 
contract would henceforth be limited by sections 2 and 7, such 
that a contract which adversely affects any right or freedom 
therein described of any individual, whether or not the 
TAGIVidual is°a party to the = contract), is at risk of being 
declared of no force or effect at the instance of that 
individual". His Lordship specifically rejected the view 


expressed in Lerke. 


He also rejected the submission that "as the union 
looks and acts like a government it should be regarded, under 
the Charter, aS a government" because "the basic premise of 
resemblance does not exist". He went on to distinguish the 
experience in the United States giving rise to the state action 
doctrine from that in Canada, specifically with reference to 


the role of human rights legislation in Canada. 


Finally, Gibb J. considered the submission that an 
exemption under the B.C. Labour Code permitting closed shop 
clauses was sufficient state action to bring the union 
membership requirement under the collective agreement within 
the purview of the Charter. The petitioners did not challenge 
the Labour Code itself and His Lordship stated that his 
rejection of their submission did not imply that the exemption 


provision could not itself be challenged. 


It should be noted, too, that in Harrison v. Carswell 


(1975), 622:DyG.Rs. (3d) (68, the “Supreme /Cogr taal aneda herd 
that although there was public access to a shopping mall, the 
mall was still private property and picketing there was 
trespassing. In Hudgens v. National Labor Relations Board, 424 
U.S. 507 (1976), the Supreme Court of the United States came to 


the same decision. 


The arguments supporting the view that the Charter 
applies to private action are less persuasive on the present 
wording of section 32(1) than they would have been on the 
earlier wording of "the Parliament and government of Canada and 
to all matters within the authority of Parliament" (with 
comparable wording in relation to the legislatures). MThat 
phrasing seemed to treat the jurisdictional reference as 
establishing a separate basis of application (Hogg, Canada 
ACEP CAS). 


Private actors might be subject to the Charter if they 
are granted authority to act by legislation or bodies acting 
under legislation, pursuant to the "state action" doctrine. 

For example, Whyte argues that orders under the Ontario Human 
Rights Code, such as permitting discrimination in hiring 
someone to look after a child, might bring private actors under 
the Charter. He suggests that a person who had been denied 
employment on the basis of such discrimination could bring a 
Claim under section 24 because the discrimination has been 
Sanctioned by a government. He goes on to suggest that an 
action could also be brought against the private employer "on 
the basis that his or her conduct has become governmental 
conduct in that a governmental agency has ordained the conduct 
to be consonant with the government's policies": this is the 
"state action" approach. He notes that the problem with this 
approach is that if there had been no order at all there would 


be no basis for a complaint against the private employer under 


section 24 (Whyte, C/82-9). 


A similar issue arises in relation to exemptions 
specifically granted by human rights legislation. If, for 
example, human rights legislation exempts from its prohibition 
against sex discrimination, the participation of persons of one 
sex on sports teams composed of members of the other sex, would 
the exemption be susceptible to challenge under the Charter? 
One argument is that once the legislature has created an 
exemption, the government has removed its presence from that 
particular area and therefore no activities relating to the 
exemption can be challenged. The opposite view is that the 
legislature has enacted a provision which generally prohibits 
discrimination but has then permitted some specific forms of 
discrimination; in permitting those forms of discrimination, 
the legislature itself has engaged in discriminatory activity. 
Far from removing itself from that sphere, it has condoned 
discrimination and therefore the exemption is susceptible to 
challenge. Then, private activity would be indirectly affected 
if the exemption were found to be unconstitutional. 


2 "Government™ Activity 


The second issue is whether all government activity is 
subject to the Charter. There are activities or institutions 
which would seem on their face to be governmental, but the 
status Of which Tnrrelatron tortie Charter is not clear. ~ Two 
examples are crown corporations and administrative 


decision-making. 


Some crown corporations may be said to perform 
important policy functions (the CBC might be said to enhance 


national unity, for example); others are expected to be highly 


accountable to Parliament or the legislature and may have their 
employees selected by a civil service commission. Other crown 
corporations are almost like private corporations, with little 
accountability to Parliament and with independent 
responsibility for their employees. The extent to which crown 
corporations are subject to the Charter may be determined by 
the extent to which they resemble their private counterparts: 
the more they do so, the less likely they are to be subject to 
the Charter. However, both private and public bodies are 


Subject to human rights legislation. 


Another issue insofar as the application of the 
Charter is concerned is whether it applies to administrative 
action. The argument against including administrative action 
within the jurisdiction of the Charter is that administrators 
are not members of the executive (Cabinet) or the legislature. 
However, a stronger argument may be that administrators are 
agents of the government; therefore, to deny individuals the 
right to challenge administrative action directly would permit 
the administration of the law to escape the strictures which 
the Charter imposes on lawmakers. Of course, one could 
challenge the legislation which the administrator is 
implementing but this can in some circumstances be 
unnecessarily artificial. Government is responsible for 
administration of its policies; in that sense, administrative 
action is government action. And as Swinton points out, and 
the cases confirm, the actions of police officers are clearly 
covered by the legal rights provisions (Swinton, "Application 
of the Charter", 52). Other people carrying out the law may 
well be, too. Further consideration of the status of 
administrative action is found in the discussion of "prescribed 
by baw" below. ats DphnuoGgte. 


i Examples in the "Gray" Area 


Two examples of the many institutions which fall into 
the gray area of Charter application are universities and 
Indian band councils. Each of these is considered briefly to 
illustrate the factors which come into play in determining 
Whether an entity would be subject to the Charter. These 
examples illustrate the ambiguity in section 32(2) which should 
be kept in mind in determining whether a claim has been validly 


brought under section 15. 


Although universities are run by their Boards of 
Governors, they are established by legislation and receive 
government funding. They also serve a significant public 
function. Whyte points out that the source of the powers of 
universities in statutes does not distinguish them from "many 
other institutions which are clearly private institutions" 
(Whyte, C/82-9). Although Whyte does not name these private 
institutions, one thinks of private corporations; however, 
there may be doubt even about this (Hogg, Canada Act, 77). He 
suggests that under American jurisprudence, universities would 
be>°SUDFEcEP LS" ChePCOonStTtutron but? that ‘it’ irs not clear” that 
the same results would be reached under section 32 of the 
Charter. 


It would depend on whether the University 
could be said to be within the idea of the 
government of the province. If that phrase 
is .usedsas.a,term-of,arnt to, referstorthe 
"Government', that is the Cabinet Ministers 
and their officials together with agents of 
the Crown such as Crown Corporations, then 
presumably universities are not within the 
government of the province. If, however, 
the phrase is interpreted to include those 
institutions through which the province 
implements its public policies, then there 
probably is a sufficient connection between 


universities and the government to bring the 
former's conduct within the ambit of the 
Charter of Rights (Whyte, C/82-9). 


Hogg states that "any body exercising statutory authority, for 
example, the Governor in Council or Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, Ministers, officials,, municipalities, school) boards, 
universities, administrative tribunals and police officers, is 
also bound by the Charter" (Hogg, Canada Act, 75, emphasis 
added). 


Although band councils are intended to give some 
measure of self determination to Native peoples, they do 
receive funding from the federal government. Unlike 
universities, however, they are primarily internal 
Organizations, rather than public ones. Insofar as the band 
councils perform functions ordinarily performed by governments, 
such as establishing a children’s. aid, society or, distributing 
social benefit payments, the state function theory may seem to 
be particularly appropriate. If the Charter does not apply to 
band councils, it would be possible for decisions made by such 
councils to discriminate against protected groups in respect of 
matters in which those same persons would have recourse to 
section 15 if they were not Natives. 


There are no certain answers to these and similar 
questions. Anyone litigating under the Charter must look at 
the specific activity and assess it by reference to the kinds 
of variables which have been raised briefly above, along with 
other variables relevant to the specific case, to determine 
Whether or not it iS a proper matter for challenge pursuant to 
section -32(1) of theecharver, 


D. Pre-Charter Protection of Civil. Liberties 


is Parliamentary Sovereignty and The Division of Powers 


The preamble to the British North America Act (The 
Constitution Act, 1867), refers to "a constitution similar in 
principle to that of the United Kingdom". This may be taken as 
importing to Canada several features of the constitution in the 
United Kingdom, among the most important of which is 
"parliamentary sovereignty"*. As conventionally interpreted in 
the United Kingdom, parliamentary sovereignty means that the 
legislature is "Supreme in law", and the courts are therefore 


prevented from passing judgment on the validity of legislation. 


Despite the incorporation into Canadian law of 
parliamentary supremacy, there is a history of judicial review 
of legislation in Canada. There are a number of historical 
reasons for this, but the principal one is that in Canada the 
sovereign legislative powers of the United Kingdom Parliament 
are divided between the provincial and federal governments. 

The courts have reviewed legislation in order to ensure 
conformity with the constitution's division of legislative 
powers; but they have not reviewed legislation in order to 
assess its wisdom or fairness or to ensure conformity with some 


higher or more "fundamental" law or principle (Strayer, p.3). 


If, within their respective legislative spheres the 
Canadian legislatures are "sovereign", it is understandable 


that judicial review of legislation infringing civil liberties 


* For a fuller explanation of the concept of parliamentary 
sovereignty as it relates to the United Kingdom and to 
Canada, see Strayer and see Tarnopolsky, Bill of Rights. 


has come to be determined primarily in terms of the division of 
powers in the constitution. Consistent with the principles of 
federalism and parliamentary sovereignty, the courts have 
analyzed "equality" issues in terms of which government had the 
power to pass discriminatory legislation, rather than in terms 
of whether such discrimination should be prohibited 

altogether. The development of a theory of fundamental rights 
that may be asserted against the state could not easily develop 


ify this serveing. 


This description over-simplifies the ways in which the 
courts dealt with civil liberties issues before the Charter 
(and with constitutional issues more generally). It suggests, 
for one thing, that a government's power to infringe civil 
liberties was easily determined by perusing the "heads" of 
power in sections 91 and 92 of the constitution. But the heads 
of legislative power do not appear to allocate the power to 
legislate with respect to civil liberties to either goverment. 
Characterizing legislation “affecting” Civia diper ties —— Vor 
"in relation to" civil liberties -- as falling within one of 
the heads of power in sections 91 and 92 of the constitution 


was by no means a mechanical task. 


It should also be pointed out that the "division of 
powers" approach may have been used as a means of reconciling 
parliamentary sovereignty with judicial invalidation of 
legislation denying fundamental rights and freedoms. It has 
been suggested that in some cases the courts "did the right 
thing" (i.e. invalidated legislation infringing civil 
liberties) "for the wrong reason" (i.e. on the basis of the 
divisronof-tegrstativepowers in the cons cretion, ana coac 
they may very well have known what they were doing (Cotler, 
127). But even if it is conceded that the division of powers 
approach was in some cases "a judicial expedient to reach a 


er 


desired result in a given situation" (Lyon and Atkey, 375), 
this method of dealing with the "fundamental" rights of 
citizens obscured the real issues and proved unreliable as a 
method of safeguarding those rights. (Compare, for example, 


Union, Colliery Co... Ltd... Vo} Brydeny. [1899], A.C.» 580, (B,C. and 


Cunningham Aatig, AcG. SUCVI a Tomey Homma and A.G. Can., [1903] 
Pe cope) Be PS eg le ee 


Some cases suggested that the B.N.A. Act contained an 
"implied bill of rights" preventing the legislature from 
curtailing certain fundamental freedoms. For example, Rand J. 
(Keltockoals Concar ring)’ ing Switemaniy +215) ing,» 19571. S.CeoR, 
265 sains 


freedom of discussion...is. the political 
expression of the primary condition of 
Social) life ,, cnougnt, and. ots) communication 
by language... Liberty in this is little less 
Vital to man's mind and spirit than 
breathing is to his physical existence. As 
Such an inherence in the individual it is 
embodied in his status of citizenship. 


Abbott J. declared in this case that neither level of 


government could abrograte the right of free public debate. 


Support for. the, “implied bill of.rignts” theory could 
be based on the preamble to the B.N.A. Act, referring to a 
"consitution similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom". This, it was argued, suggested not a simple notion 
of parliamentary sovereignty, but the incorporation into the 
Canadian constitution of a parliamentary democracy whose 
effective workings depend on the protection of certain 


fundamental rights and freedoms (Scott, 18-21). 


However, in A.G. Canada v. Dupond, [1978] 2 S.C.R. 


a Ate 


770, Beetz J., Speaking for the majority of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, rejected the implied bill of rights theory with the 
statement that none of the fundamental freedoms listed in the 
Canadian Bill of Rights "is so enshrined in the Constitution as 
to be above the reach of competent legislation." On this 
basis, a Montreal by-law prohibiting street demonstrations for 
a period of thirty days was upheld as being in relation to 
"matters of a local and private nature within the Province." 
The majority did not characterize the by-law as legislation 
involving the fundamental freedoms of speech and assembly. 
Demonstrations, in Mr. Justice Beetz's view, were not a form of 
speech but a collective action "of the nature of a display of 
force rather than that of an appeal to reason." Chief Justice 
Laskin's dissent in Dupond, holding that the by-law invaded the 
federal criminal law power, illustrates how the "division of 
powers" analysis could have been used to invalidate the by-law 
in order to protect the fundamental rights of speech and 


assembly. 


on, The Rule of Law 


Canadian law has also inherited from the United 
Kingdom other principles which tend to favour individual rights 
aS against state interests. These include general principles 
of statutory interpretation, such as the strict construction of 
penal statutes; and the more fundamental "rule of law", 
pursuant to which every official action must be authorized by 


law. 


The rule of law has been described as a fundamental 
principle of human rights law: 


Within a State, rights must themselves be 
Protected by law, and any disputes about 
them must not be resolved by the exercise of 
some arbitrary discretion, but must be 
consistently capable of being submitted for 
adjudication to a competent, impartial, and 
independent tribunal, applying procedures 
Which will ensure full equality and fairness 
to all the parties, and determining the 
question in accordance with clear, specific, 
and pre-existing law, known and openly 
proclaimed’ (S1echart,, 13). 


The "rule of law" implies, among other things, the 
even-handed operation of the legal system in its application 
and enforcement of the law: i.e., the traditional (Diceyan) 
View of "equality before the law." This procedural concept 
involves also the idea that officials have the same duty as 
citizens to obey the law, that rules granting powers to 
officials must be precise and that it is the duty of impartial 
courts to hold an equal balance between citizens and officials 
(Tarnopolsky,?'%rqtarliaty-Rronts? 77400-40255 


Roncareldvisvey pa pless7s, + (29599 1° SiCrRi - 121" is 
perhaps the most frequently cited modern example of judicial 
application of this principle. In this case, Premier Duplessis 
ordered the cancellation of the plaintiff's liquor licence 
because he was a Jehovah's Witness who had assisted other 
Jehovah's Witnesses arrested for distributing their literature 
in breach of municipal by-laws. The Supreme Court of Canada 
held that the Premier's actions were "illegal" -- not 
authorized by law. The Premier had no statutory authority for 
his actions, and could not rely on his "discretionary" powers 
as Premier as justification for interfering with a citizen's 


rights. 


Rand, J. held as follows in concluding that the 


Premier could not cancel the plaintiff's liquor licence "at 

Waal Lit 
That, in the presence of expanding 
administrative regulation of economic 
activities, such a step and its consequences 
are to be suffered by the victim without 
recourse or remedy, that an administration 
according to law is to be superseded by 
action dictated by the likes, dislikes and 
irrelevant purposes of public officers 
acting beyond their duty, would signalize 
the beginning of disintegration of the rule 


of law as a fundamental postulate of our 
constitutional structure. 


In addition to this traditional definition of the rule 
of law, another, more expansive definition has been put 
forward. In the same year that Roncarelli was decided, the 
International Commission of Jurists met at New Delhi and agreed 
upon certain enumerated rights which were thought to flow from 


the rule of law and according to which the legislature must: 


(a) not discriminate in its laws in respect of 
individuals, classes of person, or minority groups on the 
ground of race, religion, sex or other such reasons not 
affording a proper basis for making a distinction between human 


beings, classes, or minorities; 


(b) not interfere with freedom of religious belief and 


observance; 


(c) not deny to the members of society the right to 


elected responsible Government; 


(d) not place restrictions on freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly or freedom of association; 


(e) abstain from retroactive legislation; 


(f£) not impair the exercise of fundamental rights and 
freedoms of the individual; and 


(g) provide procedural machinery ("Procedural Due 
Process") and safeguards whereby the above-mentioned freedoms 


are given effect and protected. 


Variants Of these rights, £ind expression, in 
international treaties, the Canadian Bill of Rights and the 
Canadian Charter. They all speak to the same issue, and affirm 
principles earlier expressed in the American Declaration of 
Independence and the French Declaration of the Rights of Man 


and .of. Citizens: 


ss The Canadian Bill of Rights 


ThesCanadtan ei. OF Rights 16 an Ordinary stature of 
the federal Parliament, applicable only to federal laws. It 
can be repealed or amended by Parliament, and it expressly 
authorizes Parliament to exempt any statute from compliance 
with the Bill of Rights by including,in the statute.an express 


declaration of exemption. 


Section 2 states what the effect of the Bill is to be 


on inconsistent federal statutes: 


Every law of Canada shall, unless it is 
expressly declared by an Act of the 
Parliament of Canada that it shall operate 
notwithstanding the Canadian Bill of Rights, 
be so construed and applied as not to 
abrogate, abridge or infringe or to 
authorize the abrogation, abridgment or 


infringement of any of the rights or 
freedoms herein recognized and declared... 


In only one case has the Supreme Court of Canada 
declared a statute inoperative as conflicting with the Bill of 
Rights. In R. v. DEeyoones, (00 oer eccpeoeet On Fath ) Or 
the Indian Act, making it an Offence’ for an indian to be 
intoxicated anywhere off a reserve, was held to be inconsistent 
with subsection l(b) of the Bill of Rights guaranteeing every 


individual "equality before the law". 


Tt) 2s. Very dititcult: to reconcile tne decisrong in 
Drybones Withstnated1 Ven iat ews Vears lat erat lan. a mmCall saves 
Lavell, .1b9/4:)) S.CeR. 13497. sHere, (the. Supreme Courtuneld thar 
pana. 12(1)4(b): of ithe Lndian vActyiwhich, prowidedsthat angindian 
woman lost band status by marrying a non-Indian man, did not 
contravene -subs...1(b) of the, Bid of Rights... An Indran~man.did 
not lose band status by marrying a non-Indian woman. Mr. 
Justice Ritchie based his decision on what he took to be the 
meaning of "equality before the law" at the time the Bill of 
Rights was. enacted (1960). The non-discrimination clause in 
the opening paragraph of the Bill was ignored and the 
egalitarian concept of equality exemplified by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution was rejected. Instead, Mr. 
Justice Ritchie adopted Dicey's nineteenth-century definition 
of equality before the law: "equality in the administration or 
application of the law by the law enforcement authorities and 


ene ordinary courts of tthemland..- 


The analysis of the majority in Lavell has been 
Subject to criticism on a number of grounds, including the 
argument that Dicey's definition of “equality before the law" 
ignores entirely the twentieth century concept of 
non-discrimination which had developed in the period since 


World War II. This concept could have been used by the Court; 
indeed, the reference to non-discrimination in the opening 
paragraph of the Bill suggests by the ordinary rules of 
Statutory interpretation that it should have been used 
(Tarnopolsky, Bill of Rights, p.159). However, it should be 
noted that in the Lavell situation the Native people themselves 
were divided on the equality issue, and had concerns about the 
preservation of descent in the male line. It is possible that 


this influenced the court somewhat. 


There is no question that the Bill's language is vague 
and open-ended. This left to the courts a considerable task in 
interpreting its scope and effect. It has often been suggested 
that the restrictive interpretation given to the Bill is a 
result Of Lhe courts ,exercising, Judicial restraint... «such an 
approach, it iS Said, is based on the view that the 
legislatures, and not the courts, should continue to bear 
ultimate responsibility for determining social policy (Hovius 
S00, HabCin, Besos)» 


The role of democratically-elected bodies in 
preserving and protecting civil liberties is unquestionably 
important. And so-called "activist" courts may pose a threat 
to the basic democratic principle. Giving the judiciary the 
power to hold that validly enacted legislation is inoperative 
is contrary to the principle of parliamentary sovereignty and 
it may lead judges (who are not directly accountable to the 
public) to make decisions beyond both their institutional 


competence and their proper constitutional role. 


The same value that argues for judicial "restraint", 
however, may also argue for the invalidation of legislation in 
certain circumstances. It should be noted that the “implied 


bill of rights" theory depended in part on the argument that a 
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democratic form of government requires the protection of 
certain fundamental freedoms -- free and open political 
discussion and debate, for example. It can be argued more 
generally that the preservation of a democratic form of 
government is one of the values to which the Bill of Rights 
(and the Charter) speak. The integrity of the political 
process may be enhanced, rather than threatened, by judicial 


protection of certain "non-negotiable" rights. 


The decision in Lavell was not merely (or perhaps at 
all) an exercise in judicial restraint. When faced with a 
civil liberties issue, the court must make a decision about the 
rights of an individual as against the state. In doing so, the 
court cannot avoid striking a balance between these two 
interests. If judicial restraint is evidenced by protecting 
state interests, and activism is evidenced by protecting 
individual rights, then the Supreme Court of Canada has been 
“restrained” in 1Lts interpretation of tChewsr1 ior Rrghts. If, 
however, judicial restraint includes the idea that the courts 
Should not substitute their own values for that of the 
legislature, judicial interpretation of the Bill of Rights may 
not have been appropriately "restrained". As noted above, it 
has been argued that, far from following the usual principles 
Of Statutory construction in order to give errect to the 
"intent" of Parliament, Mr. Justice Ritchie's judgment in 
Lavell did the opposite: Parliament clearly did not “intend” 
the non-discrimination clause in the opening paragraph of s.l 
to “have no meaning" ( Tarnopolsry, “equality Rirants. , 140) ):. 


4. The: Impacterorecver eu LoL Rights 2on. biveasCharter 


section 5201) Of the ConstiEutiloneaec,) Jocuprovides 
that the constitution of Canada, which includes the Canadian 


— 2S 


Charter of Rights and Freedoms, is the supreme law of Canada. 
Any law inconsistent with the Charter is, to the extent of the 
inconsistency, of no force or effect. The recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in Hunter et al v. Southam Inc. 
demonstrates that the courts will use section 52(1) to 
invalidate legislation that conflicts with the fundamental 
rights and freedoms guaranteed in the Charter. (This case is 
discussed below, at pp.432ff.) With respect to these rights 
and freedoms, parliamentary sovereignty in the sense referred 


to above is no longer an overriding principle. 


The "entrenchment" of certain rights in the 
constitution does not entirely deprive legislative bodies of 
their "sovereign" character. It does, however, further qualify 
the meaning of parliamentary sovereignty in Canadian law. 

"Thus while Parliament and Legislatures have legislative 
authority limited now by both the distribution of powers and 
the Charter guarantees of individual rights and freedoms, 
within the areas of authority left to each they enjoy 
parliamentary supremacy. This means that, like Westminster, 
they make laws which, if otherwise valid, the courts must 
respect" (Strayer, 44). So viewed, the entrenchment of rights 
in the Charter is merely an enlargement of the qualification of 
parliamentary sovereignty to which Canadian legislative bodies 
have always been subject: legislative activity must conform to 
the supreme law of the constitution. (The extent to which the 
principle of parliamentary sovereignty has been modified by the 


Charter is discussed below, at pp.l08ff.) 


The Charter's status derives from its inclusion in the 
Conskitveion?s “Ter Ehesextentethats thesninterpretation ofuthe 
Bill of Rights can be explained in terms of its status as an 
"ordinary" federal statute, its interpretation should not 


govern Charter cases. Further, in some respects, the wording 
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and structure of the Charter appears to reflect a conscious 
rejection of Bill of Rights jurisprudence. The equality rights 
in section 15(1), for example, appear to be structured in order 
to prevent the courts from adopting the Bill of Rights' 
restrictive definition of “equality before the law" 


(Tarnopolsky, "Equality Rights", 421). 


In other instances, however, the language in the Bill 
of Rights and the language in the Charter are very similar. It 
had been suggested that, where such similarities in language 
exist, “Supreme Court ‘of Canada rulings GhgBil lOtaRiGnes 
provisions be considered persuasive if not binding on lower 
courtsi«interpreting Simkar proviss ons’ Sn fene Charter Te tre 
Moore! and The! Queen (1984)3, 45)°O. RS (2099s) Cone. HecAiyy): 
However, LeDain J., in comments which appear to have had the 
agreement ‘Of a4" memberso f=the’ Supreme Courty stated in Ry va 
Therens (May 23, 1985, unreported) that similar wording in the 
Charter and Bill of Rights should not be presumed to import a 
Similar interpretation into the Charter. The Courts were not 
granted under the Bill of Rights "a clear constitutional 
mandate to make judicial decisions having the effect of 
limiting or qualifying the traditional sovereignty of 
Parliament" while under the Charter they have been granted such 


a mandated (py. 22) .* 


Furthermore, the Supreme Court of Canada has indicated 
that the Charter permits (perhaps requires) a "new start" with 
respect to the protection of fundamental rights and freedoms. 





* It should be noted that His Lordship went on to distinguish 
the particular right involved under the Charter (with 
respect to counsel) from that guaranteed under the Bill of 
Rights. 


ee 


For example, in The Law Society of Upper Canada v. Skapinker, 


Mr. Justice Estey (speaking for the court) emphasized at p. 367 
the fact that the Charter is a part of the constitution -- 
"part of the fabric of Canadian law"; and that "[w]ith the 
Constitution Act, 1982 comes a new dimension, a new yardstick 
of reconciliation between the individual and the community and 


their respective rights..."*. 


* In Singh, et al v. Minister of Employment and Immigration 


(1985), 58 N.R. 1, Beetz J., Estey and McIntyre JJ. 
concurring emphasized that the Bill of Rights and 
provincial charter legislation should not be neglected 
(p.7). Indeed, the Charter and these quasi-constitutional, 
as Beetz J. called them, instruments "are susceptible of 
producing cumulative effects for the better protection of 
rights and freedoms". He decided the case under the Bill 
of Rights, rather than the Charter. However, the obvious 
and deliberate differences in the equality rights 
guaranteed under the Charter and the Bill of Rights make it 
highly unlikely that equality cases would be decided under 
the Bill of Rights instead of the Charter. Indeed, it 
should be emphasized that His Lordship did not say that the 
Bill of Rights can be used to limit the Charter, regardless 
of the rights involved, but rather that it has independent 


value. 


E. Protection of Civil Liberties in Other Jurisdictions 
ales International Law 


Canada, with provincial consent, has acceded to the 
following human rights treaties: The International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights; The International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights; The International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination; and The Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women. These conventions may 
be important in interpreting the Charter for three reasons: 
first, and most importantly, some consideration of the 
international conventions iS warranted by the fact that ina 
number of cases, the courts have held that the Charter should 
be interpreted in light of Canada's international obligations 
(see, for example, R. v. Videoflicks).. According ito these 
cases, it is assumed that the framers of the Charter desired to 
give effect to these obligations, and the Charter should 
ordinarily be interpreted to give effect to this intention. 


Secondly, to ignore the conventions in interpreting 
the Charter could lead to criticism of Canada for disregarding 
its international obligations. The United Nations Human Rights 
Committee has found instances of nonconformity in Canadian 
legislation in the past, the best known example being the 
Sandra Lovelace case, 2 H.R.L.J._1981,,158 p,in .wonich section 
12(1) of the Indian Act was found to be incompatible with 
Articles’ Z( 1), -3, Z3(1l) and.4, 20 anguc i OLwcnentn cernatzona ) 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. An interpretation of 
the Charter consistent with Canada's international obligations 
Will help to avoid any like finding in the future. 


A third reason for using the conventions in 
interpreting the Charter is that some of the Charter's clauses 
appear to have been borrowed from international instruments. 

It may be argued that these clauses should not be interpreted 
more narrowly than they have been in the international 
instruments ratified by Canada. Since the Charter's rights and 
freedoms are stated in only the most general terms, the detail 
of some of the various specialized conventions to which Canada 
is a party can be of assistance in putting some content into 


these broadly-stated rights. 


In addition to the conventions, there exists at the 
international level a complex set of influences, institutions 
and decision-making processes that contribute to the making of 
PlLaWw. im, this»area,,..Innthis body.of "custemary7painternatienal 
law respecting human rights -- a "constant and uniform usage, 
[is] accepted as law." Defining customary international law is 
a difficult task which depends on the establishment of the 
requisite state practice as shown by treaties, decisions of 
international and national courts, national legislation, 
diplomatic correspondence, opinions of national legal advisors, 
the practice of international organizations, policy statements, 
press releases, official manuals on legal questions and 
executive decisions and practices. It has been argued that the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights is customary 
international law (Yearbook of the International Law Commission 
1950,..11,).368-322¢sBrownlic,.5). 


Before examining some of the conventions that may be 
of particular importance to,Charter interpretation, the. legal 
relationship between international law and domestic law will be 


very briefly examined. 


(a) The Relationship Between International Law and 


Domestic Law 
(i) Customary International Law 


As is discussed in the next section, rights or 
freedoms embodied in customary international law can become 
part of the law of Canada in the absence of conflicting 
statutes, common-law rules or constitutional provisions. By 
virtue of section 26 of the Charter all rights or freedoms 
existing in Canada continue to exist with the enactment of the 
Charter. Hence, any rights existing in customary international 
law which are not reflected in the Charter continue as part of 
the law of Canada, so long as they do not conflict with any 


statute or other domestic law. 


There is also a presumption at common law that 
Parliament and the legislatures do not intend to act in breach 
of international law: statutes are to be interpreted as far as 
possible consistently with international law. It may be 
argued, therefore, that the rights and freedoms in the Charter 
should be construed as far as possible in conformity with 


customary international law (Cohen and Bayefsky, 280-1). 


As noted above, however, customary international law 
is very difficult to define. The task of establishing the 
requisite state practice is only the first step in using 
customary international law in Charter cases. If it can be 
demonstrated (nat there 1s” ay rule Of CUuctOmMaly Law, cice Counc 
may then use it to "interpret" the provisions of the Charter. 
In the case of conflict or inconsistency between the Charter 
and customary international law, the former would govern (by 
Virtue of both section 52(1) of the Constitution and the usual 


common law rule that customary international law is to give way 


to inconsistent domestic legislation). 


(ii) Conventional International Law 


In Canada, the ratification of treaties is a power of 
the federal executive. The treaties to which Canada is a party 
bind Canada internationally but in the absence of appropriate 
implementing legislation are not directly incorporated into 
Canadian law (Reference Re Tax on Foreign Legations, [1943] 
S.C.R. 208, [19407 2> 4 Rao Re Arrow River and Tribtitar ies 
Slides Boom ©o2? limited [19324 - SpE RV 250 eA. Ge Can ve neo. 
Oni” (labour Convenciones Canciga ioe | 1 Dlink. o/s Capital 
Cities Communications v. Canadian Radio-Television and 
Telecommunications Commission (1978), 81 D.L.R. (3d) 609; 
Ernewein v. Minister of Employment and Immigration, [1980] 1 
S.C.R. 639 per? Pigeon)! J." taissenting’on another’ assue)) .”- In 
Signing an international convention, Canada does not choose to 
have the convention (as such) enforced in the courts, but 
rather chooses to bring its laws into conformity with its 
obligations either by amendment or by having its laws enforced 


(to the extent possible) in conformity with the convention. 


By authority of the Labour Conventions case, treaty 
implementation in Canada is distributed between the federal 
government and the provinces. Although the Labour Conventions 
case has been subject to some judicial criticism, it is still 
good law’ (McDenald’vi~ Vapour {(1976)5°66 DILERS (Sd) {5.C.C. 7° 1 
and Cohen and Bayefsky, 242-3). It would be very difficult to 
argue that the Charter directly implements the provisions of 
the international conventions. The Charter makes no express 
reference to Canada's international obligations. This may have 
been a purposeful exclusion to avoid any appearance of 


implementation. In McDonald v. Vapour, Laskin C.J.C. (speaking 


for four other members of the court) held that, even if 
Parliament had the power to pass legislation implementing a 
treaty or convention in relation to matters otherwise, for 
provincial legislation alone, "the exercise of that power must 
be manifested in the implementing legislation and not be left 
to inference. The Courts should be able to say, on the basis 
of an express declaration in the legislation, that it is 
implementing legislation...." There is no such express 


declaration in the Charter. 


As in the case of unincorporated customary 
international law, however, unincorporated conventional law may 
still: be: .important)an terms of anterpreting domestic wlaw.genrs 
noted above, there is a presumption that Parliament and the 
legislatures do not intend to legislate in violation of 
Canada's treaty obligations. The impact of international human 


rights law is likely to be most significant in this regard. 


It has been suggested that there must be some 
"ambiguity" in domestic law before resorting to an 
unimplemented: «onyentions fore interpretation Capi talica ties 
Communicationssv.e€C RAT. C4 We Vthesstssunlikelyatonaectiasi-a 
barrier to the use of international conventions in interpreting 
the Charter. Many of the Charter's phrases are ambiguous and 
(as noted above) much of the Charter's language bears close 
resemblance to the language in the international conventions. 
However, if a provision in the Charter is truly unambiguous and 
inconsistent with a treaty, then clearly the Charter will 


prevail. 


It should be noted that the law in this area deals 
with the relationship between statute law and international 
law. It does not deal with the relationship between 
constitutionally defined rights and freedoms and international 


law. It may be argued that this is an important distinction 
insofar as the legal principles assume that governments are 
able to amend their laws to conform to international 
obligations; or intend that "new" human rights obligations at 
the international level affect judicial interpretation of 
domestic law. This assumption may be more difficult to justify 
with respect to the constitution. 


If Canada ratifies a human rights treaty after the 
Charter comes into effect, it may not be reasonable to assume 
that this indicates an intention to make any corresponding 
changes to the scope of Charter rights and freedoms -- either 
by formal constitutional amendment or by a change in the 
interpretation of the Charter by the courts. It may be argued 
that the Charter -- unlike ordinary statutes -- Should not 
change its meaning according to the behaviour of governments at 
the international level. To the extent that the courts should 
qivercifect to thel"intention*® “of the idrafters “ot ythe Charter, 
the relevance of treaties ratified after the Charter came into 
force may be doubtful. 


However, as has been suggested above, whatever the 
significance of treaties ratified after the coming into force 
of the Charter, those existing at the time the Charter was 
enacted may be of some assistance. It is easier to argue here 
that the drafters of the Charter "intended" that these 
international obligations be taken into account. All of the 
conventions discussed here were in force for Canada as of April 
15, 1982. They were discussed during the debates which led to 
the adoption of the Charter, and recently, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal in R. v. Videoflicks has stated the following with 


respect to their relevance in Charter cases: 
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In considering s.2 of the Charter one must 
keep in mind that the fundamental freedoms 
therein guaranteed have been somewhat more 
elaborately expressed than were the 
corresponding freedoms in the Canadian Bill 
of Rights. Both a textual comparison and a 
review of the evidence before the Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on the Constitution, 1981-82, 
confirm that the International Covenant on 
Civil and: Political Rights was van amportant 
source of the terms chosen. Since Canada 
ratified that Covenant in 1976, with the 
unanimous consent of the federal and 
provincial governments, the Covenant 
constitutes an obligation upon Canada under 
international law, by article 2 thereof, to 
implement itS provisions within this 
country. Although our constitutional 
tradption. is not that a pati ed cures (yale 
self-executing within our territory, but 
must be implemented by the domestic 
constitutional process, (Attorney General for 
Canada v. Attorney General for Ontario 
(Labour Conventions Case), [1937] A.C. 326), 
nevertheless, unless the domestic law is 
cYrearly "to “the “contrary, 1 should pe 
interpreted in conformity with our 
international obligations. 


It should be pointed out that most conventions contain 
a "most-favourable-to-the-individual" clause ensuring that an 
individual is not denied more favourable or extensive human 
rights protection otherwise available under national law or 
practice on the basis that the convention's protection is more 
limited. Even in the absence of such a clause, there is simply 
no basis for restricting our national standard to that arrived 
at in the international context, where the process of 
negotiation and compromise is even more difficult and complex 


than ina federal state. 


International conventions to which Canada is not a 
party -- in particular, the European Convention of Human Rights 


-- may also act as aids to interpretation. The textual 
Similarities between the Convention and the Charter, and the 
Similarities between the Canadian social setting and that in 
many of the countries in relation to which the Convention has 
been put into practice, may make the European Convention a 
valuable source of jurisprudence. 


(b) A Review of the International Conventions 
(i) Overview 


By articles 55 and 56 of the United Nations Charter 
all members pledge to take joint and separate action in 
co-operation with the Organization for the achievement of 
universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. A Human Rights Commission was 
established to prepare an "international bill of rights", 
resulting in the adoption in 1948 of The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


The Declaration is not a legally binding instrument as 
such, but some of its provisions constitute general principles 
of law or represent elementary considerations of humanity. The 
Declaration combines political-civil and economic-social 
rights. Equality and freedom from discrimination are principal 
and recurrent themes. It declares the rights to life, liberty 
and security of the person, to fair legal process, freedom of 
conscience, thought, expression, association and privacy; the 
right .to own property; the right to.leave one's country and 
return to it; the right to work and to leisure, health care and 
education. It states that the will of the people is the basis 
of the authority of government and provides for universal 


suffrage. It also states that everyone has the right to a 


standard of living adequate for the well-being of himself and 
his family including food, clothing, housing, medical care and 
necessary social services. Article 2 states that: "Everyone 
is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration without distinction of any kind, such as race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, polttrveal orvother opinion, 
national or social Origin; property, bintiworwother status”, 


Although owing much to eighteenth-century ideas of 
human rights (based on freedom and individual autonomy) the 
Declaration is very much a twentieth-century post-War 
document. The fundamental rights are not only political and 
civil in nature but also economic and social: rights of a kind 
that governments must actively provide or promote. The 


Declaration recognizes and affirms the welfare state. 


The Declaration was never meant to stand on its own: 
it was to be "enacted" by the closest international analogy to 
legislation -- the conclusion of a multilateral convention. A 
"covenant" was thought to be necessary in order to anchor the 
rights and freedoms in international law and to place a duty on 
the contracting parties to bring their laws and practices into 
accord with the rights and freedoms declared. By virtue of the 
prinerple *pactaiisunt servanda; "partes, "toa ‘treaty noc only 
give up their right to non-performance but also acquire a right 
to call the other parties to account for non-performance. The 
parties are required to report to the Human Rights Committee on 
their performance. 


It took eighteen years to convert the Declaration into 





* This principle states that the agreements and stipulations 
of the parties to a contract must be observed. 


two conventions -- the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights (ICCPR) and the International Covenant on 
Economic, Cultural and Social Rights (ICECSR). These 
conventions had to bridge and accommodate "deep divisions and 
differences, especially between democratic-libertarian and 
socialist-revolutionary states -- differences in fundamental 
conceptions about the relation of society to the individual, 
about his rights and duties, about priorities and preferences 
among them" (Pechota, 10). In the meantime, the Universal 
Declaration has gained more legal significance than it was 
Originally intended to have. It has become a standard of 
reference and a practical guide for UN organs whenever they 
deal with human rights issues. It is regarded by the Assembly 
as part of the "law of the United Nations". As mentioned 
above, an argument can be made that the Declaration is 
"customary" international law, adopted into Canadian law in the 


absence of conflicting domestic legislation. 


The Western states fought for and obtained the 
division of the rights declared in the Universal Declaration 
into two separate Covenants. The United States was 
particularly instrumental in this regard, arguing that it would 
find it difficult to accept a treaty containing economic, 
social and cultural rights because these went beyond its 
constitution's guarantees and therefore were unenforceable by 
the courts. Canada, likewise, opposed a single Covenant on the 
basis that there was an essential difference between the two 
sets of rights, and that the Covenant should not contain rights 
that "might be regarded as advantages, either material or 
psychological, conferred upon the individual by a social 
system" and that "might properly be the subject of a 
declaration but not, in the existing state of international 
law, of an international instrument with legal force" (Pechota, 


41). The socialist and most of the developing, countries 
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opposed this division, arguing that human rights could not be 
so simply divided, nor could they be compared and classified 
according to their respective value. The resolution approving 


two covenants reaffirmed that "the enjoyment of civil and 
political freedoms and of economic, social and cultural rights 
are interconnected and interdependent" and that "when deprived 
of economic, social and cultural rights, man does not represent 
the human person whom the Universal Declaration regards as the 
ideal of the free man". The result of the division has been 


described as follows: 


In practical terms, the decision to prepare 
two instruments had both advantages and 
disadvantages. On the positive side, the 
separation made it possible to maintain the 
absolute character of civil and political 
rights and to strengthen their international 
implementation while encouraging a bolder 
approach than might otherwise have been 
feasible toward the formulation of economic, 
social;iand: cultunal wugnts;, notabiyve by 
admitting that they could be implemented 
progressively. On the negative side, the 
division created uncertainty about the equal 
standing of the two categories of rights and 
led to duplication of a number of provisions 
in the covenants, raising problems of 
interpretation. However, the common ground 
and the identity of purpose, as well as the 
Similarity of many provisions in the final 
drafts, make the covenants complementary and 
mutually reinforcing. The two covenants 
attained a normative unity as, together with 
other conventions adopted by the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, they 
form a Single body of new international law 
of human rights. (Pechota, 41-43) 


As noted in the citation above, United Nations work in 
the area of human rights has by no means been restricted to the 
development of the: ICECSR and ICCPR. Other conventions were 
adopted during the period in which these were being drafted; 


and this standard-setting function of the United Nations has 
continued since the adoption of the Covenants. Of particular 
Significance in defining non-discrimination rights are the 
International Covention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination (in force for Canada: Nov. 13th, 1970) 
and the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women (in force for Canada: Jan. 10th, 
L982) s 


Consideration may also be given as well to the work of 
the International Labour sOpaanization (IleL.0vyeo0 The T:L50. is 
one of twelve Specialized Agencies brought into relationship 
With the United Nations under Articles’ 57 and 63 of the UN 
Charter. It has been particularly prolific in terms of 
adopting Conventions designed to protect economic and social 
rights. Canada is party to the following I.L.0O. Conventions: 
(1) Convention Concerning the Freedom of Association (I.L.0.) 
No. 87 (in force for Canada: March 23rd) 2973); (2) .Convention 
Concerning Equal Remuneration (I.L.0O.) No. 100 (in force for 
Canada: Nov. 16th, 1973): (3) Convention Concerning 
Discrimination in Respect of Employment and Occupation (I.L.0O.) 
No. lll (in force for Canada: Nov. 26th, 1965); (4) Convention 
Concerning Employment Policy (I.L.0.) No. 122 (in force for 
Canada: Sept. 16th, 1957). 


(11) “The International Covenant.on Civil and 


Political Rights 


Article 2 of the Covenant sets out the general 
obligations of a state party to “ensure to all individuals 
within its territory tandusubjectatonitevanrisdrction tthet rights 
recognized in the present Covenant, without distinction of any 


kind such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political 


or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status." The non-discrimination clause is amplified by 
Article 3, which contains an undertaking to respect the 
principle of equality of men_and women in the enjoyment of the 
rights secured. Article 2 provides that each state party shall 
take necessary measures to give effect to the rights recognized 
and to ensure that any person whose rights or freedoms have 
been violated has an effective remedy (and where possible a 
judicial remedy.) 


Article 4 provides for derogations "in time of public 
emergency which threatens the life of the nation and the 
existence of which is officially proclaimed" to the extent 
"strictly required by the exigencies of the situation" so long 
as the measures taken do not involve discrimination solely on 
the ground of race, colour, sex, language, religion or social 
Origin. No derogations are allowed with respect to Articles 6, 
7, Sti) (207nn),. 153 Letand, 1S 


Part II of the Covenant (Articles 6-27) lists the 
rights protected: 


Artrele. “6. The right to life 
re Freedom from torture and inhuman 
treatment 
ae Freedom from slavery and forced labour 


of Right to liberty and security 


10. Rights of detained persons to be 
treated with humanity 


ll. Freedom from imprisonment for debt 


ize Freedom of movement and choice of 
residence 


13. Freedom of aliens from arbitrary 
expulsion 


14. 


io 


ic. 


es 


BS. 


roy 


cs 
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These rights mirror many of 


Right CO) a. 2a1r Eien civil and 
criminal proceedings 


Protection against retroactivity of the 


criminal law 


Right to recognition as a person before 


the law 
Right” to’ privacy 


Freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion 


Freedom of opinion and expression 
Prohibition of propaganda for war and 
ofeincitement’ toinational, racial or 
religious hatred 

Right of assembly 

Freedom of association 

Right to marry and found a family 


Rightsrorr theceh rid 


Political. Rights 


Equality and non-discrimination rights 


Rights of minorities 


the rights guaranteed in 


the Canadian Charter. The Covenant, however, goes into 


somewhat more 


Thectright to liferpissstated 


detail with respect to some of them. 


the death penalty (subject to certain 
restrictions.) (Art.6). 


not to preclude 


For example: 


The rights of detained persons and prisoners 


fArc.. 


10) includes the obligation to 


separate adults from juveniles and to 
provide treatment aimed at reformation and 
social rehabilitation. 


The freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion (Art. 18) includes respect for the 
liberty of parents to ensure the religious 
and moral education of their children in 
conformity with their own convictions. 


The individual's right to freedom of 
expression (Art 19) includes the freedom to 
seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas of all kinds, either orally, in 
WKLting OLfgin Print,.an. Chew oc me OCnacLe oF 
through any other media of his choice. 


The right to freedom of association (Art. 


22) includes the right to form and join 
trade unions. 


As was noted above, the Charter should, to the extent 


possible, be read consistently with these provisions, except 


where their application would narrow existing rights. It 


should also be kept in mind that some of these rights and 


freedoms 
in ICCPR 


are subject to specific restrictions and limitations 
In interpreting the "reasonable limits" of a right 


or freedom under section 1 of the Charter, the grounds for 


limiting 


the same right or freedom set out in ICCPR may be of 


assistance. However, care should be taken to recognize that 


the balancing of diverse social and political interests at the 


U.N. may 


lead to restrictions on rights which are unacceptable 


in the context of the Canadian Charter. 


The Charter does not make specific reference to some 


of the rights and freedoms set out in ICCPR. For example: 


The rights not to be subjected to arbitrary 
Or unlawful interference with respect to 
privacy, family, home or correspondence 
(Art.17) 


The right of the family to protection; and 
the rights to marry and to found a family 
CAT Cau 7) 


The rights of children to special protection 
(Ane. 24) 


The lack of any specific mention of these rights does 
not mean that they are outside the Charter's provisions. Some 
privacy rights, for example, may be within section 7 of the 
Charter and special protection and assistance for children may 
be required by section 15(1)'s prohibition of age 
discrimination.* If there is doubt as to whether the Charter 
includes rights such as these, an interpretation of the Charter 
consistent with Canada's international obligations could 
Support an argument for their inclusion. 


(iii) The International Covenant on Economic, Social 


and Cultural Rights 


It would appear from Paragraph 1 of Article 2 that the 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights is meant to be 
progressively implemented; that is, it is a promotional 
convention. The Covenant contains the same non-discrimination 
Clauses (Arts. "2127 ana’ (3)J"as- tue Covenant on Crviil and 
Political Rights; but Article 2(3) allows for discrimination 
against non-nationals in developing countries. There is no 
provision for derogations in a state of emergency. Article 4 
allows for limitations on the rights provided "as determined by 
law only...so far as...compatible with the nature of these 
rights and solely for the purpose of promoting the general 





* If children have special needs, laws which fail to take 
account of these needs by treating them in the same way as 
adults may have discriminatory effects. Special protection 
for children will also fall in many cases within section 
£5( 2) 2or she. Charter, 


welfare in a democratic society." 


Part III .contains: a detailed list of xrignts: 


Articlevss6’. The right to work 


AS. The right to just and favourable 
conditions of work, including inter 
alia fair wages, equal pay for equal 
work and holidays with pay 








Bie The. right \towjolnscraderiunvons. 
including ‘tne .erqnceeo tet, ike 


le The right to socialasecuririy 


LO...) ».REObeCETOnNeOt thes tamil vy .a1G. cing 
Special assistance for mothers and 
children 


ll. The right to an adequate standardeor 
living, including adequate food, 
clothing and housing and the continuous 
improvement of living conditions 


12°.” “‘the* rignt-to* the highest attainable 
standard of physical and mental health 


13" Thee Von tc. vor educa te On, Orr Ma tay 
education being compulsory and free for 
all, and secondary and higher education 
generally accessible to all 


145 The right sto "particrpare in cultural 
life and enjoy the benefits of 
scientific progress 


Whereas the rights in the Civil and Political Covenant 
are stated in terms of "Everyone has a right to..." or “No one 
shallihesubjectred 0... pee OLN ean OL econ Ch Ce 
state that’"tne Stetes” Parties" recognize thes. lon. toes) OL 
"The States Parties undertake to ensure..." The Covenant sets 
out standards which the contracting parties pledge themselves 


to secure progressively and to the extent possible given the 
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constraint of limited resources. 


Unlike ICCPR, the rights listed in ICECSR are not 
directly comparable to the rights in the Charter. As will be 
argued below (pp.196ff.), the Charter is not primarily an 
economic rights document. But the division between 
socio-economic rights and civil-political rights is not always 
easy to make. The right to form a trade union, for example, 
may be seen as one aspect of the "civil-political" freedom of 
association or as a right more properly characterized as 
"economic". ny fact; Le appears im. botn Covenants? “The 
formation of trade unions iS a means by which individuals may 
advance toward a substantive welfare goal. There will often be 
this kind of overlap because civil and political rights define 
the ways in which decisions affecting an individual's economic, 
social and cultural welfare must be made. "Process" rights and 
rights to some substantive result respecting the distribution 
of economic, social and cultural "goods" are closely connected. 


By adhering to ICECSR, Canada has undertaken to secure 
(progressively) the rights guaranteed. Canada has, therefore, 
recognized the importance of these particular rights not merely 
as desirable goals, but as "rights which derive from the 
inherent dignity of the human person." (See the Preamble to 
ICECSR. The same Preamble accompanies the list of rights in 
ICCPR.) There is not, however, any mechanism in domestic law 
by which an individual can claim against the government for 
failing to take steps to secure the kind of rights listed in 
ICECSR. An unemployed person cannot, for example, bring an 
action based on the "right to work" guaranteed in Article 6 of 
ICECSR. However, a person who is unemployed because he has 
been forced to retire at an age prescribed by legislation may 
be able to use Article 6 of ICECSR in support of a Charter 


claim that mandatory retirement constitutes discrimination on 


the basis of age contrary to section 15(1) of the Charter. 


In assessing whether or not such a policy constitutes 
a "reasonable limit" under section 1 of the Charter, the court 
may have regard to the fact that the individual interest 
affected by the-pobicy -bs the )"migheseo works, -aur tobe jthat 
Canada has recognized as part of the "inherent dignity of the 
human person", More generally, insofar as government action 
challenged under the Charter impedes or assists in the securing 
of the rights listed in ICECSR, it may be correspondingly more 
or less difficult to defend as a reasonable limit under section 
1 of .the .Char.tens ,:[nmine, Ccontexguot sect lon sL5 Cle) pant uel lar 
distinctions based on a prohibited ground may be more difficult 
to defend if they adversely affect an individual's rights with 
respect to work, social security, education, health care or any 
other ICECSR right. ICECSR cannot be used as a basis for 
asserting welfare rights, or as a basis for reading them into 
the Charter; but it may be used aS an indication of the 
importance of the individual interest affected by government 
action that is otherwise open to challenge by the Charter's 


provisions, 


(Hi Mehows GET @ European Convention on Human Rights 


Canada cannot, of course, adhere to the European 
Convention since it iS a regional treaty. The use of the 
Convention in the interpretation of the Charter may, however, 
prove to be significant. There are many Similarities between 
the legal, political and social systems of Canada and the 
Western European states who are parties to the Convention. 

This is particularly significant since section 1 of the Charter 
invites comparisons with other free and democratic societies. 


The Convention not only covers the same kinds of rights and 


freedoms as are guaranteed in the Charter, but also uses many 


of the same phrases and expressions. 


Like ICCPR, the European Convention contains a general 
non-discrimination clause (Article 14); a provision respecting 
the need for effective remedies before a national authority 
(Article 13); and a provision for derogations in times of war 
or public emergency (Article 15). And like ICCPR, some of the 
Convention's rights and freedoms contain specific restrictions 
and limitations within them. The Convention guarantees the 


following rights and freedoms: 


Article. 2-5: The right to dite, buberty and security 
of person 


6-7: Legal rights in civil and criminal 
proceedings 


Ss The right to respect for privacy, 
family life, home and correspondence 


9: Freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion 


10: Freedom of expression 


ll: Freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association, including the right. to 
form and join trade unions. 


I2¢ Tne niont, to Marry and found a family 


The Protocols to the Convention add the right to peaceful 
enjoyment of possessions, (Pl,s.1) the right to education, 
(Pi,s,2) democratic tights (Pi,s.3) and mobility raghts 
(Pace so 


The Convention also establishes a permanent 
Commission and Court of Human Rights. The Commission may 


receive petitions from any individual or association claiming 
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to be the victim of a violation by a State Party of the rights 
set forth in the Convention. The Commission has the power to 
investigate and. report or to refer cases to the Court. The 


Court's judgments are final and the States Parties agree to 


abide by its decisions. (The competence of the Commission and 


the jurisdiction of the Court depends on recognition by the 
States Parties.) There is now a substantial body of 
jurisprudence interpreting the provisions of the Conventions. 
This jurisprudence may be of assistance in interpreting some of 


the Charter's provisions. 


(ye)  SERurcirer Examples of the Use of the Conventions in 
Interpreting Section 1 and Section 15(1) of the Charter 


(1) Limitations on Rights 


As noted above, ICCPR and EHR contain a general 


derogation provision for war or emergency. Under ICCPR (Art. 


4(1)) a derogation may not be made if it involves 
"discrimination solely on the ground of race, colour, sex, 
language, religion or social origin". These instruments also 
contain specific provisions in various individual Articles 

which specify the limitations and restrictions that may be 
allowed with respect to that particular right or freedom. 

These provisions (in most cases) require that the limitation be: 


(1) prescribed by law (see below 
pp.166-168). 


(2) objectively justified (usually 
"necessary" and, in some cases, necessary 
"in a free and democratic society"). 


(3) Justified on specific grounds such as 
national security, public safety, public 
order, the prevention of disorder, the 
prevention of crime, public health, public 


morals and the protection of the rights and 
freedoms of others. 


Limitations of this kind apply to the freedoms of 
movement, assembly, association, opinion, expression, 
conscience and religion; and to the rights of trade unions. 
They apply as well to the rights to property, privacy and a 


Tair serial. 


The non-discrimination clauses are not subject to any 
such express limitations or restriction. They are not, 
however, absolute. In *thetBeloian Winguistic Case nol ebekake rR. 
252, the European Court held that the principle of equality of 
treatment guaranteed by Article 14 of the European Convention 
is violated if a distinction made on a prohibited ground has no 
"objective and reasonable" justification, or if it is 
established that there is no reasonable relationship of 
proportionality between the means employed and the aim sought 
to be realized. It should be noted that this is an 
interpretation of the scope of the non-discrimination right. 
It is not an interpretation of an express limitation clause. 


The question of whether the non-discrimination clause 
in section 15(1) of the Charter should be similarly 
interpreted, and the relationship between section 15(1) and the 
general limitation clause in section 1 of the Charter, are 
considered below (at pp.228ff. and pp.1l17ff., respectively). 


(2) Equality Rights 


The meaning of the phrases "equal before the law” and 
"equal protection of the law" in Article 26 of ICCPR may be 


better understood by reference to the preparatory work of the 


Human Rights Committee in drafting the Article. The authors of 
the United Kingdom Report to the Committee had interpreted the 
phrase "equal before the law" in terms of Dicey's concept of 
equality before the law as part of "the rule of law"; that is, 
equality before the courts. In discussion, it was pointed out 
that Article 26 referred also to the general "egalitarian" 
concept of "equal protection of the law" in the sense of 
non-discrimination. Further, it was agreed that the prevention 
of discrimination required "active protection" against 
discrimination and not merely passive measures of prevention. 
"Equal protection of the law" was added to Article 26 following 


this discussion. 


It should be noted as well that Article 14 of ICCPR 
provides that "All persons shall be equal before the courts and 
tribunals." The Charter does not contain any reference to 
equality before the law other than that in section 15(1). If 
the Charter does guarantee equality before the courts in the 
procedural sense referred to above it must be found in section 
15(1) or by reference to the "rule of law" in the Preamble. 


(This issue is discussed below at pp. 235ff.) 


(3)  Non-enumerated Grounds 


The list of grounds of discrimination in ICCPR and in 
the European Convention are not meant to be exhaustive. In 
both cases, the list is preceded by the words "such as" (Art. 
2(2) of ICECSR, by contrast, appears to use a closed list of 
grounds). Some of the grounds referred to in these Conventions 
are not explicitly referred to in the Charter. fThese are: 
politii¢al W6r cther 4oprinion; rsocralh“orrvgin,; (property, Dirth or 
other status, and association with a national minority. 


Because the Charter's list of grounds appears to be open, it 


war FE ms 


may be possible for an individual to argue that some of these 
grounds should be recognized under the Charter as well. 
(Non-enumerated grounds of discrimination in the Charter are 


discussed below at pp.3l17ff.) 


(4) Specialized Conventions 


With respect to discrimination based on race or sex, 
and discrimination in the area of employment or education, the 
specialized conventions may be consulted: in particular, the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination (CERD), the Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW), the ILO 
Convention concerning Discrimination in Respect of Employment 
and Occupation (ILO 111) and UNESCO'S Convention against 
Discrimination in Education. Two things should be noted about 


these conventions: 


Cl). botn CERD CATE. 1 4)) and, CEDAW CATE. 
4) explicitly provide for special measures 
or affirmative action to ensure de facto 
equality between racial groups and men and 
women. 


This is consistent with the view of the 
Human Rights Committee in drafting Article 
26 of ICCPR. The Committee was of the view 
that affirmative action in favour of a 
disadvantaged group was not to be considered 
discrimination. Rather: it was considered 
to be sometimes essential to avoid 
discrimination (Ramcharan, 254-262). 


(2) In the case of all the specialized 
conventions referred to above, 
discrimination is defined in terms of 
"effects". (Art.1(1) of CERD defines 
discrimination as "any distinction...based 


On 'TACe... Which, Nae the spuppose /orvet fect of 


nullifying or impairing the...enjoyment or 


exercise...of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms...,”).. Article \L°of CEDAW Mie an 
substantially the same terms: 
"discrimination" is defined in terms of 
purpose or effect. ILO Lit andeche 
Convention against Discrimination in 
Education define discrimination in similar 
terms; but omit reference to the purpose of 
the distinction and@rerer only-co' rts efrect 
in impairing equality of treatment. 


This emphasis on the effect of a distinction 
is consistent with the view taken by the 
Human Rights Committee in the Case of the 
Mauritian Women. The Committee held that 
there did not have to be direct 
discrimination against women in order to 
Violate Article’ 26°06 (CCPR = In the heloran 
Linguistic Case, the European Court held 
that a measure which appears to conform with 
the requirements of an Article enshrining a 
particular right or freedom may still 
infringe that Article if its effect is 
GLSCrIMINACOLY; (IN VLOlatlon Or Arerele = h4 
of the Convention. 


These interpretations argue against the view that 
section 15(2) of the Charter should be viewed as an "exception" 
to the non-discrimination principle. Section 15(2) can-be 
viewed not as authorizing "reverse discrimination" (or 
discrimination in favour of a disadvantaged minority), but 
rather as recognizing that it iS sometimes necessary to treat 
disadvantaged individuals or groups differently (more 
favourably) in order to achieve, in effect, some measure of 
equality of opportunity. They also argue in favour of an 
interpretation of section 15(1) that includes protection 
against "constructive discrimination"; or discrimination that 
is not based on intention to discriminate or a direct 
classification on a prohibited ground. The emphasis should be 
on whether the legislation, although expressed in 
non-discriminatory terms, has the effect of differentiating 


= We 


people on a prohibited ground. (Constructive discrimination is 


discussed below at pp. 256ff.) 


Further reference to international conventions and 
jurisprudence is made throughout this paper. As stated above, 
these may be useful as aids to interpretation, but they are not 
in any sense determinative of the scope and effect of the 


Charter's provisions. 


2s U.S. Bill of Rights 


American courts have already considered many of the 
difficult questions that will arise under the Charter. Asa 
result, American jurisprudence offers what often appears to be 
ready-made answers to the delimitation of Charter rights. Even 
if the answers are not accepted by our courts, the analysis 
employed by American courts offers a way of viewing problems -- 
a way of elaborating and putting content into textually vague 
terms -inepantrcular’ situations.cs Fur thers court) opinions: in ithe 
United States are supplemented by a large body of academic 
writing displaying a high level of theoretical sophistication 
and analytical abstraction. This is often intellectually 
compelling in its own right and offer a philosophical 


perspective within which to view court decisions.* 


Having said this, the argument for the adoption of 
American constitutional approaches can easily be over-played. 


* See, for example, A. Bickel, The Least Dangerous Branch 
(1962); John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (1971); R. Dworkin, 
Taking Rights Seriously (1971); L. Tribe, American 
Constitutional Law (1978); J.H. Ely, Democracy and Distrust 
(1980); R. Nozick, Anarchy State and Utopia (1974); R. 
Berger, Government by Judiciary (1977). 


Although no one would argue for its wholesale adoption, the 
cultural specificity of the entire body of American law is 
often overlooked. With respect to the issues of "equality" and 
"discrimination", for example, American constitutional law has 
been overwhelmingly concerned with racial inequality and racial 
discrimination. American courts have used the "equal 
protection" clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to define the 
equality rights of the black mincrity -- a group whose inferior 
social, political and economic status made it the first 
recognized and most important "discreet and insular minority". 
The anti-discrimination principle has been extrapolated to 
other forms of inequality, but racial inequality is the 
prototype against which the existence and importance of all 


other forms are judged. 


So viewed, American constitutional law has both 
advantages and disadvantages for interpreting the Charter. It 
offers an opportunity to view the historical development of 
legal principles respecting discrimination ina "clear case" 
such aS racial discrimination by government. However, the 
equality provisions of the Charter will not be used primarily 
for purposes of assessing legislation that, on its face, 
discriminates on the basis of race. This is not because the 
problem of racial discrimination has disappeared, but because 
the focus of the problem has changed. For the most part, 
racial discrimination will be dealt with through provincial 
human rights legislation (governing private activity) and 
through affirmative action programs. 


We should be particularly careful in borrowing 
American remedies in constitutional cases. Desegregating 
schools, for example, required American courts to develop some 
innovative remedies, in part because state and local officials 
were unwilling to accept Supreme Court decisions with respect 


an! BY ae 


to what "equality" meant. The recalcitrance of public 
officials merely reflected a more widespread public hostility 
to the values espoused by the Court. This hostility was itself 
the product of a deep and long-standing rift in American 
society. Unless experience shows that we are dealing with a 
Similar problem in Canada, less intrusive kinds of remedies may 
be workable and preferred, by both the judiciary and the 


government*, 


In other instances, American courts have structured 
remedies as they have either because of a lack of central (or 
state) organization or because of the seeming lack of 
alternatives. In each case, before assuming that these 
remedies are a necessary consequence of a finding of a Charter 
violation, we should look carefully at the availability of 
other and better ways of curing the problem. We have a body of 
law respecting remedies. Section 24 of the Charter invites us 
to use it. In particular, we should hesitate to give over to 
judges the task of directly and personally revising public 


insticutionss 


Insofar as American constitutional law has developed a 
system of dealing with forms of discrimination other than race, 
it may be of value in interpreting the Charter. In every case, 
however, it will be necessary to decide whether the ways in 
which general principles respecting discrimination have been 
elaborated in American Courts make sense in our social and 
polvei calrecontex: 7 PThestext roti theatharrer wallerequire 
different results in some cases, and will permit different 


results in others. Our standards should be our own. 


* On structural injunctions, see below, pp. 422-423. 


Interpreting the Charter on its own may also allow for 
a more straightforward analytical approach than if we attempt 
to borrow from American decisions. One problem faced by 
American judges that is not a problem for judges interpreting 
the Charter is how to make an eighteenth-century constitutional 
text respond effectively to current social conditions. Simply 
because the Charter is new, some difficulties of application 
are not nearly so acute as those faced by American courts. Our 
courts will have to deal, however, with the problem of 
constitutional "growth" -- with the problems of maintaining 
fidelity to the text and some semblance of continuity while 
allowing for change. In this respect, the successes and 


failures of American constitutional law will be instructive. 


The Charter differs from the American constitution in 
signi ficantr ways? anotiithevwleastyofawhich ws therinelisioniorf 
section 1 in the Charter to guide the courts in the difficult 
and sensitive task of balancing interests. Although it is 
probably true to say that the courts would not treat the rights 
in the Charter as absolute even in the absence of a section l, 
the inclusion of section 1 responds to at least four issues 
that might otherwise be more problematic: first, it does set 
out the standard to be applied to all the rights and freedoms, 
albeit a vague one; second, it suggests that the standard of 
review is to be the same for the infringement of all rights and 
for discrimination on all grounds protected by section 15; 
third, it establishes that the onus is on the government*; and 
fourth (relateds toithe ‘third poimnt),oltwymakes? it. cleare@that’ the 


* For a contrary view, see McLeod, Takach, Morton and Segal, 
4-44 where it is suggested that the onus may be on the 
applicant with repsect to certain alleged infringements 
(such as section 8) but not with respect to others. 
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doctrine of parliamentary supremacy is not wholly to restrict 
the courts, a point emphasized by the removal of the phrase 
"with a parliamentary system of government" after the words "in 
a free and democratic society" from an early version of section 
LP 


Avfrther -distinctriontfiszonmetneavu:S: i Badilaoft Rights is 
that section 15 enumerates specific protected grounds (although 
the wording is a clear indication that this is not intended to 
be an exhaustive list) while the American Bill of Rights does 
not specify any grounds. The American caselaw has been very 
much concerned with this issue. Historically, the core concern 
of the equal protection clause was the protection of blacks 
from at least some forms of discriminatory political decisions 
(Berger, Government, 20-51; Bickel, 56-59), but the general 
language suggests an intention to include other forms of 
discrimination as well. As a result, much of the equal 
protection analysis in the United States has centred on the 
question of how to distinguish those forms of discrimination 
included in the general language of the equal protection clause 
from those which are not. Two of the factors involved have 
included the historical treatment of a specific group and the 


importance of the rights at stake. 


One significant difference in this area is that the 
Charter has entrenched sexual equality, a markedly different 
approach than the American rejection of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. It was the treatment of sex discrimination by the 
U.S. Supreme Court which motivated various groups, including 
the Canadian Human Rights Commission, and members of the Joint 
Committee of the House of Commons and the Senate, to seek an 


explicit statement of sexual equality beyond that in section 15. 


Thus while the American jurisprudence may be a 
valuable "aid to interpretation", it must also be assessed in 
light of the difference in the two countries’ political, social 
and legal history, and the difference between the text of the 
Charter ‘and ‘the’ text "of the: US inner or tRiognts: 


F, Social, Political, Cultural and Economic Factors in 


Relation to an Analysis of the Charter: The Use of 
Extrinsic. Aids 


Pre-Charter constitutional cases dealing with division 
of powers involved the use of material which was not strictly 
legal in nature but which could be characterized as 
sociological or economic. It is expected that even greater use 
of such material will be made under the Charter. In division 
of power cases, the primary purpose for using such materials is 
to determine the "pith and substance" or subject matter of the 
legislation in issue, although they are also used to determine 
the effect of legislation. Under the Charter, the use of such 
materials will go beyond determining what the nature of the 
impugned legislation is and will more extensively go to the 
queStion“Or"eirect (Rl Vrevigeorlieks) . 


An example of materials permitted to be filed in 
pre-Charter cases is found in the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in the Anti-Inflation Act Reference. In that case, 
the court permitted the parties to file a variety of material 
including the federal government's White Paper entitled "Attack 
on Inflation", monthly bulletins of Statistics, Canada, a study 
by Professor Lipsey dealing with the harm caused by inflation 
and various policy options to deal with inflation, telegrams 
from economists supporting that analysis, a critique of the 
Lipsey study, and a transcript of a speech delivered by the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada. These materials were admitted 
in relation to whether or not the Anti-Inflation Act came 
within the "Peace, Order and Good Government" clause in section 
91 of the British North America Act and were "relevant to a 
consideration of the social and economic circumstances under 
which the Act was passed, the evils with which the Anti- 
Inflation Act purported to deal, and the likely effectiveness 


or otherwise of the Act in accomplishing its alleged purpose" 
(Laskin, 7). Similarly, in the Reference re Ontario 
Residential “Tenancies Act,’ [PSS wStGrRI e114 7 ME? sous e1ce 
Dickson (as he then was) stated that materials which are 
relevant to the issues before the court and which are not 
inherently unreliable or which do not offend against public 
policy should be admissible for such purposes, but that such 
materials are not to be available as an aid in statutory 
construction. The principles enunciated by Mr. Justice Dickson 
in Residential Tenancies were applied by Mr. Justice McIntyre, 
for the” Supreme’ Court” of” Canada," in Cnurciit1l@rarisr tant auer) 
Corporation Ltd’., et" al°v."Attorney=General*ofynewrloundland er 
al (1984) "8 DIL.Ro (4th Ai rs dUSti cemricinty: cradled 
into evidence, among other items, a government pamphlet 
outlining the government's reason for enacting the legislation 


at issue. 


Although there are strong arguments and strong 
judicial statements in favour of the extension of the use of 
such materials, the view expressed by the Supreme Court of 
Canada in The Law Society of Upper Canada v. Skapinker, 
suggested that the Court had not wholeheartedly accepted the 
‘use of extrinsic materials. In that case the court took a 
cautious view of the use of historical materials relating to 
the development and incorporation of section 6 of the Charter, 
Estey J., ‘for’ the’ Court ,* cited tne* comments by“that Court in 
the Senate Reference approving of the consideration of 
historical background. However, as he had “not found it 
necessary to take recourse to it in construing s. 6...[, he 
did] not wish to be taken in this appeal as determining one way 
or the other, the propriety in the constitutional 
interpretative process of the admission of such material to the 
record"(p.382). Thus Skapinker itself cannot be interpreted as 
disapproving or approving of the use of these broadly based 


ae a 


extrinsic aids. 


However, in Big M Drug Mart, Dickson J. (as he then 
was) interpreted Skapinker as a more positive statement in 
favour of considering the context of the Charter, stating at 
p.524 that Skapinker illustrated that "the Charter was not 
enacted in a vaccuum, and must therefore...be placed in its 


proper linguistic, philosophic and historical contexts". 


The Ontario Court of Appeal has stated more 
extensively this view that the Charter must be treated as part 
of the general historical and current Canadian environment and 
Subject to the influences of that environment. MacKinnon 
A.C.J.O. stated in Re Southam Inc. and The Queen (No. 1) 
(1963),.41, O.R., (2d) J.13,6C. A.) Gaccessibilityvs tor jumendie 
trials case) that the Charter "should not be stultified by 
narrow technical literal interpretation without regard to its 
background and purpose; ...." Other significant cases have 
also approved the extended use of "non-legal" materials. In 


the, References rie) Minority) LanguagewEiducational, Rights, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal said that the Charter has 


changed the focus of constitutional law and 
the role of the courts. We believe that the 
Court's concern for these rights requires a 
move away from narrow and strict 
constructionalism toward a broader approach, 
which would include a consideration of the 
historical developments, particularly in the 
field of education. 


The Court went on: 


We see no reason not to include in our 
consideration of the general historical 
background of the matter, relevant 
political, economic, social ‘and cultural 
developments. Such considerations may 


serve to broaden our approach to the 
issue at hand, and to avoid resort to 
strict legal principles of interpretation. 


The Court then devoted over eighteen pages of its judgment to a 
survey of the history of minority language education rights in 
Ontario’; Marnnopoliskiys J. Asyeiniked VeVi deotlucksretr al, 
accepted this approach, stating "that the overall historical 
context preceding the entrenchment of s. 57 [sic] is relevant 
as an aid in interpreting the meaning of this or any other 
provisions ing:the:CharterJm  wWraitingsforihe iOnitarilotCottntvor 
Appeal, he explained that the usual approach to constitutional 
law which involves the determination of the purpose of 
legislation, has a continued but more limited applicability to 


Charter cases: 


Regardless of whether the courts have, with 
respect to the determination of the 
distribution of powers and the 
characterization of laws in relation 
thereto, looked to "intent" or "effect" or 
to both..., in my view the interpretation of 
the Charter necessarily requires an 
assessment of the "effect" of impugned 
legislation...While a law may have a 
legitimate purpose, its actual operation may 
result in the infringement of rights and 
freedoms guaranteed by the Charter. * 


The Court did consider the “character” of the Retail 


* In Big M: Drug Mart, Dickson J.,, speaking, for the majority 
of the Supreme Court and Madame Justice Wilson, in her 
concurring reasons, confirmed that the effect of 
legislation is to be considered in Charter cases. They 
differed only with respect to whether the Court should 
assess the purpose prior to the effect. The Chief Justice 
was of the view that purpose should be considered first. 
(See pp.513 and 536 for the views of the majority and of 
Wilson J., respectively. ) 


Business Holidays Act and determined that it was enacted for a 
secular, not religious, purpose. However, in Mr. Justice 
Tarnopolsky's view, to have ended the matter there would have 
avoided the real issue of whether Charter rights had been 
infringed. An understanding of the purpose of the legislation 
is only a partial understanding; for its effect might be quite 
at odds with the purpose, resulting in a contravention of the 
Charter. Tarnopolsky J.A. found that even though the statute 
head a secular epurpose, it had the effect of limiting the 


expression of religious belief. 


The development of a general understanding of the 
Charter's purposes or role involves at least a brief 
consideration of the (various) purposes of the individual 
sections in order to answer the following sorts of questions: 
why is this right guaranteed by the Charter? in what way is 
this right associated with the legislation or administrative 
practices being challenged? »'ts the Loss Gf “this rrqitean the 
Cuccums tances too. great seolhbedg yin lack ror the reason cfon tits 
inclusion in the Charter? We cannot answer these and similar 
questions if we fail to search beneath the literal wording of 
any given section. For example, even the Supreme Court's 
decision sin vokapink en, wWespLiesestey aie tsaneiuctance to endorse 
the practice of considering such materials, included some 
consideration of the purpose sof #sectLron 6(2) (pb), which 
unavoidably involved some concern (admittedly in this judgment 
minimal) with the broader questions of the political and 
economic implications of Canadian citizenship and the 


requirements of federalism, an approach explicitly approved by 
the same Court in Big M Drug Mart. 


Professor Hogg suggests that the Brandeis Brief 
(comprised of social science data) may be the only efficient 


Way to,bring such ‘facts before the court .and that 


constitutional facts need not be proved as strictly as 
adjudicative facts (Hogg, “Proof of Facts"). Adjudicative 
facts “dre’ those specrirve “toy the case; £Oreexalip meyer hey. 
Videoflicks, the Crown had to prove that the persons charged 
had opened their businesses on Sunday and that they did not 
satisfy the exemption under the legislation. Constitutional 
facts “are -"background”® information; "inn. Waco tl1 chs, tire 
constitutional facts included the economic impact of closing 
two days a week, the importance of religion in maintaining 
cultural identity and so on. Although the Brandeis Brief may 
be usefully employed to summarize a variety of studies (as it 
did in Brown “Vv. "Board-of Educatrony+374 -U.S.7405 6 (L994) in 
order to show the effects of segregation), it must be 
remembered that it is not subject to cross-examination nor 
introduced aS sworn testimony. However, such concerns are of 
less importance in relation to constitutional facts than they 


are in relation to adjudicative facts. 


Of all the Charter's provisions, section 1, more than 
the others, suggests this assessment of purpose and history. 
It can be difficult to show that an infringement is 
justifiable, nor can we appreciate the ramifications of the 
limitation imposed on the right or freedom beyond the immediate 
case, unless we know why the right was guaranteed in the first 
place. A defence under section 1] "invites courts to examine 
the traditions and conventions of Canadians to assist them in 


deciding what limits are reasonable" (Mackay, 63). 


However, although section 1 in particular suggests the 
use of extrinsic materials in order to determine whether or not 
the limit is reasonable, other sections of the Charter will 
require the same kind of analysis. For example, section 6 
refers to "fhe amelioration un a province Of Condrtrons of 


individuals in that province who are socially or economically 


disadvantaged", section 15(2) uses similar terminology and 
section 27 contains the phrase "the preservation and 
enhancement of the multicultural heritage of Canadians". Such 
provisions suggest that the court will assess external data 
relevant to the determination of whether individuals are 
disadvantaged or the determination of the nature of the 
multicultural heritage of Canadians. Thus the Charter appears 
to invite the use of social and economic evidence to an even 
greater extent than even the most recent pre-Charter 


constitutional cases. 


The Consctitution. iS an, invitation, to. the. courts, to 
reach decisions against a background contemporaneous with the 
making of the decision, to recognize a changing social and 
political equilibrium. The Charter is not a static document; 
it is meant to evolve over time. The Supreme Court of Canada 
has expressly adopted the "living tree" image of the 
CONnSELEUMCLON, including the. Charter, in dunter v. Southam 
Tiestopei56=157 ja. Poofesson .Glocon captures the interaction of 


these forces in his expression "judicial statesmanship": 


By 'statesmanship' is meant an appreciation 
by sthe: court of the effect. each’ of, ats 
constitutional interpretations will have on 
the way life is lived in Canada...An 
understanding of the priorities Canadians 
have historically assigned to various 
social, political and economic values is 
imperative but so is a willingness to 
abandon traditional solutions which have 
ceased to serve the nation's long-term 
needs... (GEDSsSoOn,. “INnCerpretat ton 3.) 21-23) 


In brief, then, underlying this analysis is the 
assumption that interpretation of the Charter requires the 
courts (and those who are trying to respond to the Charter 
legislatively) “to go outside the four corners of the written 
constitutional mandate in order to fulfill it” (Fairley, 229). 


G. Section ‘5° Rerlects (thesPrimnci pleco mec Mesciianeeluas sa WHOLE 


The Charter is comprised of a set of principles, which 
are manifested in the broadly-phrased rights and freedoms it 
guarantees. Accordingly, some understanding of the sections 
other than section 15 will help to enhance an understanding of 
section 15 itself. Section 15 to some degree culls its meaning 
from the other rights and freedoms which surround it. Each of 
the provisions is in a broad sense interrelated with the 
others’ In “Big -M Drug ®Mart, Chief Justice Dickson™proposed 
that the purpose of a particular *righttor freedomers eto be 
found in part by reference "to the meaning and purpose of the 
other specific rights and freedoms with which it is associated" 
and "by reference to the character and the larger objects of 
the» Charter itselr£t" (p +524). 


What follows is not meant to be an exhaustive 
Statement of all the issues arising out of the various sections 
but iS merely meant to highlight those aspects which are 
related to section 15 and to the Charter's general principles. 
Various rights and freedoms are first considered. These are 
divided into the minority’ ®collective® ‘rights "sections Wo-21, 
22, 25”and 27)’ and thempndividual’ ri agnrsetsectpons e272, cero and 
7). There is then a discussion of a set of provisions 
concerned with the relationship between the legislature and the 
jJudicrary (sections 24, Weerand ize 


i the Rights ‘and Preedomsy Guaranteed by the Charter 


In brief, the rights and freedoms guaranteed by the 
Charter enhance individualism and opportunity for individual 
action free from state proscription (for example, freedom of 


assembly) or protection from the state (for example, the right 


not to be deprived of life, liberty and security of the person 
except in accordance with the principles of fundamental 
justice).* They also promote to some extent a form of national 
identity -- one that involves the recognition of diverse 
collective identities. The Charter defines the Canadian 
democratic character as one that encourages both individual and 
collective action, an interaction that will at times be a 
SOUECE OF COnELT CU" (for) OneY person serigntewuilie Often be 
another's deprivation), but will also provide the strongest 
barrier to overwhelming state and majority power. That the 
threat is seen as mutual, however, is evident in government's 
reservation of some power quite free from any interference, 
should at choose, through: section 33... However, it, should. be 
remembered that section 33 can be invoked only in regard to 


section) 2. and. sections 7):to 15% 


As will be discussed later in the paper, one view 
holds that the predominant tone of the Charter is legal and 
political; it will likely affect economic conditions or status 


only indirectly. Thus, on this view, another characteristic of 


* Mention should be made of the fact that the difference in 
language between "rights" and "freedoms" has been 
judrciarly noted. in ‘the’ Divisional Court ‘decision in the 
Inflation Restraint Act case, for example, Mr. Justice 
Galligan (dissenting, no comment by the majority on this 
point) defined "right" as involving "an interest or 
capacity which if not directly conferred by law is at least 
recognized by, implied by or supported by law". He defined 
"freedom" as “the absence of any legal restraint or 
constraint". He thus concluded in the context of that case 
that workers at common law had the freedom to strike but 
not the right to do so. This view implies a distinction 
between a positive claim to something substantive anda 
negative claim not to have certain activities interfered 
with by government; or put another way, there is a 
difference between a claim to be provided with something 
and a claim to be unencumbered. 


the rights would be that they are political and legal, not 
explicitly economic. This does not mean that individuals would 
not be able to make claims in relation to economic matters, but 
that economic matters without unequal treatment or 
disproportionate impact on a prohibited ground do not appear to 


fall within Charter guarantees. 


(a) Collective” “Or Mino rtuTyn REgines 


The minority language rights accrue to groups and in 
that sense ‘are’ *"collective™ rights. “in addit1on;* the 
recognition of multicultural and aboriginal concerns are also 
based onthe’ Micollectivity"47as 1S4secelom 35) OL tne 
Constitution which affirms aboriginal rights bits not part or 
the Charter. These rights and the protection of these 
interests illustrate the Charter's purpose of protecting 
minorities against the dominance of the majority, whether it be 
the language” or ‘the majority, the culturalP practices of tne 
majority, or the denial by the majority of self-identification 


by che minor cy. 


In the Quebec Protestant School Boards case, Chief 
Justice Deschénes concluded that the language rights, which 
have the characteristics of both collective and individual 
rights, are nevertheless individual rights, primarily because 
section 24 is a remedy accruing to an individual. However, he 
considered the aboriginal rights to be "a clear case of 
collective rights". In one important respect, the aboriginal 
"rights. are, properly, collective: sthey constitute aor native 
peoples because they are native peoples a set of rights or 
claims over and above rights and claims accruing to them as 
citizens and residents of Canada. In the sense that the 


language, multicultural and aboriginal rights do refer to 


specifically defined entities (and educational language rights 
depend on numbers) and do import some sense of community, they 
can be distinguished from the fundamental and other similar 
rights which are clearly individual rights with no reference 
point ina specific group +or "community W*=Section 15in part 
refers to collective rights, because the anti-discrimination 
right accrues from perceived or actual membership in a group, 
and in part refers to individual rights, because section 15 


establishes the rights in reference to the individual. 


sections l6=21 and 23 ‘andWsectiions 22°and 27 
Specifically deal with bilingualism/culturalism* and 
multilingualism/culturalism, respectively. The treatment of 
French-English language rights is notably different from the 


treatment of multi-culturalism. 


The minority language rights represent a 
constitutional commitment to the historical and legal assertion 
of a distinct. and supervortstatus for Frenendand English as the 
official languages of Canada and of New Brunswick. Russell 
contends that the language provisions "express the pan-Canadian 
nationalism which, at the level of ideology, is the counter to 
the nationalism of Quebec separatism" (Russell, 38-40). These 
sections, perhaps especially the minority language educational 
rights of section 23, are intended to emphasize the dualism of 
Canada; this is different from a bilingual country in the 
fullest sense. Although the Charter goes as far as to 
establish a positive obligation to provide for the continuation 


of minority language areas throughout Canada, it does very 


* Biculturalism is not explicitly protected by the Charter. 
However, the preservation of culture is heavily tied to 
language. 


little, and probably cannot do much, to encourage the 


development of personal bilingualism. 


The multilingual/cultural rights, on the other hand, 
are treated less extensively. Section 22 does maintain the 
legal or customary rights (whatever they may be) of languages 
other than French and English. Section 27, which is intended 
to preserve and enhance the multicultural heritage of Canada, 
is an interpretive section against which all other sections are 
to be assessed. It does not actually guarantee any rights, 
although this does not mean it will not have a significant 
impact on existing rsocial .condi tions jprpSecki on j27 "obnthe 
Charter can be contrasted with section 27 of the International 


Covenant ‘on. Civil .and sPolitical -Rights,whichereads: 


In those states in which ethnic, religious 
or linguistic minorities exist, persons 
belonging to.such a minority. shall inot be 
denied the right, in community with other 
members of their group, to enjoy their own 
culture, to profess and practise their 
religion, or to use their own language. 


Section 27 was not included in the first two draftstof the 
Charter, but was added after several witnesses raised the 
matter before the Joint Committee (Joint Proceedings, 22:81, 
23:21). Opposition to the entrenchment of multiculturalism 
arose from a concern that the provinces would have difficulty 
responding to the demands for "particular cultural image[s] 
reflectediiinvthesschool curriculum, /insteaching nights , sete .; 
etc., etc." (Joint Proceedings, 34:97). It has been suggested 
that "section 27 was included as a result of a strong lobbying 
effort in the winter of 1980-81 when it appeared that the 
Charter might well reach private conduct" (Whyte, C/82-1l). 


In R. v. Videoflicks, Mr. Justice Tarnopolsky 
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considered the origin of section 27, specifically the 
development of an official policy of multiculturalism. He 
interpreted freedom of religion in light of section 27 of the 


Charter: 


Therefore, my conclusion that a law 
infringes freedom of religion, if it makes 
it more difficult and more costly to 
practise one's religion, is supported by the 
fact that such a law does not help to 
preserve and certainly does not serve to 
enhance or promote that part of one's 
culture which is religiously based. Section 
27 determines that ours will be an open and 
pluralistic society which must accommodate 
the small inconveniences that might occur 
where different religious practices are 
recognized as permissible exceptions to 
Otherwise justifiable homogeneous 
requirements. 


Mr. Justice Dickson also commented on the close 
interaction between religious freedom and the preservation and 
enhancement Of Our MULC Cultural heritage in big Mm Drug Mart 
(ope lee is 


Seccion 2/7 is an explicit recognition, of the. “mosaic” 
character of Canada, an assertion of no little import when it 
is applied to acceptance of differences implicit in notions of 
equality. Whatever their actual impact, section 27 and the 
language provisions are an attempt to define the complex 
Canadian "national character" as one diffused with differences, 
yet committed to some basic ("fundamental") political freedoms 
and legal rights. Note that sections 16-23 and 27 cannot be 


overridden by section 33. 


An indication of the relationship between bilingual 
rights and multicultural rights can be seen in the limitation 


of section’ 23nigqhts,.to icherzensand Jtorcercarnm (cpt rzens 279A 
citizen whose first language is Italian, German, Chinese or any 
other language than English or French and who received his or 
her public schooling outside Canada has no rights under 
subsection 23(1). Non-citizens whose first child was educated 
in English or French can make no’ claim for their other children 
as a result of subsection 723(2). )Thisias' important because 
recent immigrants, even if they take out citizenship, cannot 
have their children educated in the language of the linguistic 
minoritys «This point?is pérhapsimose relevant crowguebpecc- where 
there was a prospect of most immigrants having their children 
educated in English rather than French. The Supreme Court of 
Canada referred to this point several times in the Quebec 
Protestant School Boards case (see, for example, p.215). 


Aboriginal. rights are: referred to in Section 25 of the 
Charter and: an sectiones5j0f the Constitution s(whachaisanot 
part of the Charter). The according of "Special treatment" to 
the aboriginal peoples of Canada is an important reflection of 
the special and distinct status of these peoples in the history 
of Canada. However, the current provisions have not been 
considered satisfactory by Native peoples. The wording of 
section 25 is merely interpretive rather than a guarantee. 
However, section’ 35. does. constitutionalize rights) and, since it 
lies outside the Charter, it is not subject to restriction 
through section 1. On the other hand, the enforcement 
provisions of secttona 244 dovnotlappl ya tousectiong 357enone docs 
it contain its own enforcement provision. Section 52 does 


apply toesectv Ones. 


The® inclusion’ off sectionsee25,0 35pand 67 {which 
provided for a constitutional conference on aboriginal rights) 
were intended to ensure that patriation of the Constitution 


would not end the debate on aboriginal rights. These sections 


give constitutional recognition to existing aboriginal and 
treaty rights and provide mechanisms for further identification 
of ethosevwrights JatSince thespassingsio€ athe; Constitution Act, 
1982, there has been one amendment. In addition to providing 
for further constitutional conferences at which aboriginal 


rights are to be considered, it amends sections 25 and 35. 


Section 25(b) referred to the inclusyvon.of “any rights 
Or freedoms that may be acquired by the aboriginal peoples of 
Canada by way of land claims settlement" among the aboriginal, 
treaty cormother enights (protectedapy vsection 25. .51t now 
includes among those rights "any rights or freedoms that now 
exist by way of land claims agreements or may be so acquired". 
Thus, the right is not limited to future settlements, but 
includes existing ones with the result that they are not 


SUDJECE §LOSEhe.squarantvecs Vin sthe Charter . 


Section 35(1) stated prior to the amendment that "the 
existing aboriginal and treaty rights of the aboriginal peoples 
of Canada are hereby recognized and affirmed". This subsection 
has now been clarified; "'treaty rights' includes rights that 
now exist by way of land claims agreements or may be so 
acquired". This amendment also gives constitutional status to 
land claim agreements already reached between governments and 
the aboriginal peoples. The significance of this 
constitutional recognition in section 35 is that the agreements 


may not be overriden by legislation. 


The principal issues involve the extent to which 
aboriginal peoples have special rights in relation to land and 
the question of entitlement: to membership in bands and the 
rights accruing to such membership. This last is an important 
issue, in part because it involves the constitutionality of the 


removal of Indian status from Indian women who marry non-Indian 
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men, now provided for by section 12(1)(b) of the Indian Act. 
Whether the same provision could be made by band councils 
themselves is uncertain (see discussion of relationship between 
sections 25 and 28 below at pp. 384-385). 


(b) Individual Rights 


Many of the other rights and freedoms in the Charter 
are intended to assert the individual's claim of autonomy in 
relation to the state. This is especially true of the 
fundamental freedoms and legal rights but also applies to other 


rights as well. 


This analysis is grounded in the assumption that the 
Charter does more than clarify the existence of rights already 
enjoyed; rather it guarantees rights and freedoms which we as 
individuals could not enforce before despite the Bill of Rights 
and the “implied Bill of Rights theory". Thus in stating that 
section 2 "is mainly declaratory of the freedoms which have 
long existed in Canada", the Ontario’ Divisional, Court» in» Re 
Ontario Film Board and Video Appreciation Society and Ontario 
Board of! Censors i (i983) y7alagyDs LORE ( Sanweeera fe ay t1984) 24s 
0. Re (2d) 180 CHA. J oenomcomments onvthis | point), smaysnotehave 
accurately reflectedsthe significanceyoft, Dapondywhichy treated 
freedom of expression and civil liberties generally, in 
relation only to the continuing struggle of jurisdictional 
power. Outside the question of jurisdiction there was no basis 
for an enforceable claim that freedom of expression or 


assembly, or any other civil rights, ought not to be infringed. 


The Charter sets out for the first time a set of basic 
democratic rights and freedoms which a person in Canada can 


insist-on by virtue) of“her om his) statustquasindividuah; Landiat 


establishes a mechanism by which claims can be asserted against 
a government -- federal or provincial -- which denies or limits 
them. For the first time, these rights and freedoms definitely 
exist outside the boundary of inter-jurisdictional disputes and 


can be enforced. 


However, in another sense the rights may be said to 
have been existent but only now can be independently enforced. 
This appears to be the view expressed by the Supreme Court at 
p.21l of the Quebec Protestant School Boards case when the 
Court distinguishes section 23 of the Charter, which guarantees 
minority language educational rights, from other rights and 
freedoms guaranteed by charters and similar instruments: 


It, ig mot. a codiviication of yessential, 
pre-existing and more or less universal 
rights that are being confirmed and perhaps 
clarified, extended or amended, and which, 
most importantly, are being given a new 
primacy and inviolability by their 
entrenchment in the supreme law of the 
land. (Emphasis added.) 


G43) Lidustration by) .Couscience rand Religion 


Section 2 of the Bill of Rights refers only to 
"freedom of religion". It seems likely that the inclusion of 
the word "conscience" in the Charter indicates an intention 
that the clause cover beliefs that we might not otherwise think 
of as "religious". The simplest explanation for including 
"conscience" together with "religion" is that this ensures that 
atheists and agnostics are guaranteed a right not to be 
religious in the traditional sense -- a right not to belong to 
any established religion and not to profess any theistic belief 


(Hogg, Cansde mice, oie tik. vo SiCeonlicks, Mr... justice 


Tarnopolsky described the scope of "freedom of conscience in 


the following terms: 


...-the freedom protected in s. 2(a) would 
not appear to be the mere decision of any 
individual on any particular occasion to act 
or not act In a4 certain Way. 7 1oO warrant 
constitutional protection, the behaviour or 
practice in question would have to be based 
upon a set of beliefs by which one feels 
bound. tosconduct mostg4itenotradblguoafioness 
voluntary actions. 


The First Amendment of the American constitution 
contains both a freesexerciseyclhausésandsanvantieestablishment 
clause. By the anti-establishment clause, the state is 
required to be neutral as between religions and to maintain 
what iS sometimes referred to as a "wall of separation" between 
church and state. These two clauses do not always live happily 
together. The free exercise of particular religions may 
require aid or assistance or some special consideration from 
the state, but this assistance may seem to violate the 
anti-establishment clause (Tribe, 813-819). 


The situation is different in Canada. Not only is 
there no anti-establishment clause in the Canadian Charter, but 
section 29 preserves the rights of denominational, separate or 
dissentient schools (guaranteed in section 93 of the 
Constitution). Furthermore, the Charter's Preamble states that 
"Canada is founded upon principles that recognize the supremacy 
of God". And historically, the “Separation of church and state 
has never been an avowed policy of Canadian legislators...." 
(€atren?s ¢202) 


In dealing with religion under the Charter, the courts 
not only have to define the scope of religious freedom (and its 
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limits), but as well they must also deal with claims of 
discrimination based on religion under section 15(1) while at 
the same time preserving the rights of denominational schools, 
adhering to principles recognizing the supremacy of God and 
guaranteeing freedom of conscience. 


In Big M Drug) Mant Ltd. ,, Dickson; J. <(as he then was), 


writing the majority reasons, defined freedom of religion 
broadly. In addition to the right to express one's beliefs 
through worship and teaching, he stated that infringement of 
freedom of religion could arise not only from direct means of 
controd birt chrom Sindirect “forms: tof icont rol which, determine .or 


limit alternative courses of conduct available to others": 


in proclaiming the StanGatus of tire 
Chrastian) failitinyi the Wet crieates: ta ielumate 
hostile to, and gives the appearance of 
discrimination against, non-Christian 
Canadians. It takes religious values rooted 
in Christian morality and, using the ‘force 
of the State, translates them into a 
positive law binding upon believers and 
non-believers alike. Theological content of 
the legislation remains as a subtle and 
constant reminder to religious minorities 
within the Country of their differences 
with, and alienation from, the dominant 
nelegious *culture. »- (pcos) 


His Lordship further stated at pp.529-530 that: 


[T]he guarantee of freedom of conscience and 
religion prevents the government from 
compelling individuals to perform or abstain 
from performing otherwise harmless acts 
because of the religious significance of 
those acts to others. The element of 
religious compulsion is perhaps somewhat 
more difficult to perceive (especially for 
those whose beliefs are being enforced) 
when, as here, it is non-action rather than 
action that is being decreed, but in my view 
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compulsion is nevertheless what it amounts 
EO% 


..--{[The Charter] mandates that the 
legislative preservation of a Sunday day of 
rest should be secular, the diversity of 
belief and non-belief, the diverse 
socio-cultural backgrounds of Canadians make 
it constitutionally incompetent for the 
federal Parliament to provide legislative 
preference for any one religion at the 
expense of those of another religious 
persuasion. 


The decision 70r the Oncal to. COULUMOle Appeal Gp. asva. 
Videoflicks indicates as well that section 2(a) protection may 
be claimed if the effect of an otherwise valid law makes it 
more difficult or costly for an individual to observe or 
practise his religious beliefs or to follow conduct that is 
demanded by his conscience. That case, which appears to 
involve a "constitutional exemption" referred to by Dickson J. 


in Big MiDrug Marty, 1s alsomco be (decided by Ene Supremes Count. 


Cit) Illustration 2: The Other Fundamental Freedoms 


The principal significance of the fundamental freedoms 
is that they are a major way of differentiating democratic 
systems from totalitarian systems. Compared to the "Democratic 
Rights" which are political rights narrowly defined, the 
fundamental freedoms have political implications in a broader 
sense, containing as they do the seeds of dissent and 
confrontation. Freedom of conscience and religion is less 
obviously "political", but religious belief and practice may 
serve as a focal point for dissent (for example, as 


justification for not paying taxes, not serving in the military 
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or not adhering to rules established by the Milk Board: all 
these challenge the authority of the state). 


The fundamental freedoms are the freedoms which permit 
individuals to confront governments and minorities to challenge 
majorities. Yet they, unlike the "democratic rights", are 


Subject to the override. 


If there is a significant distinction between 
"freedom" and "right", as suggested by Mr. Justice Galligan 
(see above, p.89n.), then the fundamental freedoms actually set 
out realms of free action by Canadians, rather than providing 
the basis for a claim that government must provide something. 
However, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that section 2 does 
guarantee a right tO vexpress an) Opinion,.4a right to gather with 
like-mindéeds~ people. and-aytri ght, toy practice, one’s religion., The 
distinction between "right" and "freedom" is not a perfectly 


clear one. 


The fundamental freedoms also serve to increase access 
to the political process. Mr. Justice Berger (as he then was) 
appreciated the importance of recognizing that not everyone has 
the same access to the political decision-makers. He noted the 
failure-of thea supreme? Court in Dupondweovappreciate, that 
reality of political life and to refuse to categorize 


"assembly" as a form of speech: 


Speeches may be -- and usually are -- given 
at demonstrations. Leaflets are given out 
to passers by. These are time-honoured 
forms of the exercise of freedom of speech 
in Canada. Assemblies, parades and 
gatherings are often the only means that 
those without access to the media may have 
to bring their grievance to the attention of 
the public. Not every cause reaches the 
columns of The Globe and Mail or Le Devoir. 
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(Berger, Fragile Freedoms, 187) 


The fundamental freedoms allow people to acquire 
information and to disseminate it, to express their views and 
to act in concert*. All those actions (and the right to vote) 
are means by which people can influence the political process 
and thereby advance toward "equality" or prevent loss of 
whatever equality they might already enjoy. Through their 
assertion of political rights (that is, through their exercise 
of political equality), they may enhance their economic or 
social status. Note, though, that "equality" rights as 
implicit in fundamental freedoms are different from those under 
section 15 in that the latter are related to discrimination on 
the basis of a group characteristic while the invalidation of 
an infringement of a fundamental freedom does not hinge on a 
finding of discrimination. Furthermore, as referred to above, 
there may be a difference inherent in the labelling of 
"fundamental freedoms" and "equality rights": the latter appear 
to require government to act positively to provide the right, 
whereas fundamental freedoms appear to require government to 
refrain from action. However, the obverse of the government's 
refraining from action is that the individual will have the 
opportunity (or right) to make a speech or to gather people 


together. 


* A more restrictive view of the right to act in concert is 
maintained by the majority of the Alberta Court of Appeal 
in Reference Re Public Service Employees Relations Act. 

The nature of the action appears to be important from their 
view (for example, whether it is judged to be “harmful"). 
However, there appears to be no acceptable or principled 
way to distinguish among different actions set out in the 
judgment. 
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lily" Illustrations: «thegal eights 


Section 7 illustrates the difficulties in interpreting 
ambiguous Charter provisions. While included under the 
arguably narrow heading of "Legal Rights", section 7 
potentially could have broad application. Theoretically, it 
could permit the courts to recognize the rights of property and 
privacy, both of which have been asserted as integral to the 
"liberty and security of the person" and both of which have 
already had a chequered history in the evolution of the Charter 
(Joint Proceedings, 41:16). Both the right to property and the 
right to "privacy Were explicrely included im the ‘original draft 
o£ the (Charter w(ERbroey 1s) ¢ 


Property. eirghits -coulrdminclude the right ‘to ‘a 
livelihood or to an income, for example; they could involve 
challenges to zoning laws, monopolies, labour legislation and 
so on. However, the availability of section 7 to provide a 
basis for substantive economic rights must be examined in 
relation to the Charter as a whole. (This question is 


considered below at pp.196ff. ) 


A right to privacy could cover all matters relating to 
reproduction and sexuality. In R. v. Morgentaler, Smoling and 
Scott (1984), 47 OLR. “€2d) 353’ Gdecision” on appeal to Cc. A, 
reserved), Mr Justice Parker suggested that "certain elements 
of the right to privacy may be protected by section 7 of the 
Charter. The decision to marry and to have children might be 
granted constitutional protection because they are considered 
deeply rooted in our traditions, and fundamental to our way of 


life". ‘The’ same. is’ not’ true oF abortian;“in’ his view. 


However, since section 7 was included under "Legal 


Rights" and not "Fundamental Freedoms", it is open to the 
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courts to interpretuit marrowly.\pineokapinker,) ME Pedustice 
Estey gave a clue that section 7 will be interpreted narrowly 
when he said that the heading "Legal Rights" merely states the 
obvious (p.377). . This dictum suggests |) that the section? 
rights will be treated as similar to the legal rights in the 
other sections under the heading. However, Madame Justice 
Wilson, in her concurring judgment in Operation Dismantle, 
stated at p.54 that it was not necessary to accept a 
"restrictive" interpretation of section 7 which would limit it 
to protection against arbitrary arrest or detention. Mr. 
Justice Parker in, Mongentaler bound that section 7 does not 
have to be read as if restricted to the rights enumerated in 
sections 8-14, but nevertheless also found that the heading 
"Legal Rights" had some significance. Section 7, he said, is a 
legal right, nota, ~undamenGalspfréedom. esConsi deraciron should; 
however, be given to the fact that in testimony before the 
Joint Committee, Robert Kaplan, substituting for the Minister 
of Justice, stated that section 7 would permit the addition of 
legal rights beyond those currently listed. However, he did 
not indicate whether the additional rights would be of a kind 


with those in sections 8-14. 


It could be argued that section 7 includes a guarantee 
of "substantive due process". Barry Strayer, Assistant Deputy 
Minister in the Department of Justice (now Mr. Justice Strayer 
of the Federal Court), testified, however, that "it was our 
belief that the words ‘fundamental justice' would cover the 
same thing as what is called procedural due process... 
[I]t...does not cover...substantive due process..." (Joint 
Proceedings, 46:32, 3:78). A proposed amendment to change 
"fundamental justice" to "natural justice" was defeated; 
however, the defeat was probably due in part to the fact that 
the amendment would have added other rights to section 7 (Joint 
Proceedings, 46:34). 
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To date the Courts have taken a mixed view of whether 
section 7 guarantees substantive due process. The Manitoba 
courts appear to have taken the position that section 7 
guarantees only procedural fairness. In Regina v. Hayden 
(1983) ;o8uCl Cl Ce (30 ss plea ve cto eapocal to Supreme Court: of 
Canada denied December 19, 1983), the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
held that section 7 was not available to review the 
intoxication provisions of the Indian Act but found that the 
relevant section, section 97(b), contravened section 1(b) of 
the -Biil vot Rights. "Hall J.Ae, for the Court, “expressed 


concern about an expansive view of section 7: 


To hold otherwise would require all 
legislative enactments creating offences to 
be submitted to the test of whether they 
offend the principles of fundamental 
Justice... Incorner words ,.cue policy or tie 
law as determined by the Legislature would 
be measured against judicial policy of what 
offends fundamental justice. In terms of 
procedural fairness, that is an acceptable 
area for judicial review but Lt should not, 
in my view, be extended to consider the 
Substance of the offence created. 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal also affirmed the decision of the 
Court of Queen's Bench in Re Balderstone et al and The Queen 
(1982), 2 C.C.C. (SG0R38%ssatmiid Tomy Gabestse(Mane CiAe) (leave 
to appeal to the Supreme Court denied Dec. 15, 1983) that the 
decision of the Attorney General to prefer an indictment after 
an accused has been discharged at the preliminary inquiry does 
not contravene section 7. The Court held that there is no 
relevant substantive change to the status of the preliminary 
inquiry .to .becfounds inysectivon 7,ewhich tthe *coure*hel dis 
restricted to procedural fairness. In Re Jamieson and The 
Queen (1982), 70 C.C.C. (2d) 430, a Quebec Superior Court judge 
upheld provisions of the Criminal Code and the Identification 
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of Criminals Act requiring attendance of the accused for 


fingerprinting. Durand J. stated 


It appears to be established now that the 
effect of this section is procedural and not 
Substantive in that it may be used to impugn 
the form of an infringement of the 
guaranteed rights but not the substance 
thereof. 


However, other courts have found that section 7 
provides substantive, as well as procedural guarantees. R.L. 
Crain Inc. .v.. Couture etval elo se 2 eooDwL Reeth) 7 Om oacK. 
Q.B.) dealt with the constitutional validity of section 17 of 
the Combines Investigation Act, which authorized a member of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission to order the 
examination of a person on oath and to order the production of 
documents. Section 17 was held to be inconsistent with 
section 7 of the Charter because it compelled a person to 
assist in his own prosecution. Sections ll(c) and 13 were not 
applicable because the person under investigation had not been 


charged with an offence. The Court stated 


If the phrase "principles of fundamental 
justice" merely contemplates procedural 
review, then legislation is open to attack 
only on the ground that the procedure 
prescribed or adopted for the achievement of 
certain policies falls below a minimum 
acceptable standard as being indispensable 
for the enjoyment of life, liberty and 
security of the person. On the other hand, 
if the phrase contemplates substantive 
review, then legislation is also open to 
attack on the ground that the policies are 
in themselves incompatible with the 
enjoyment of such rights. 


Scheibel J. then considered the treatment of "due process" and 
"principles of fundamental justice" under the Bill of Rights, 
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noted the reluctance of Laskin J. (as he then was) in Curr v. 
TherQusent(ls72)y Tee, CrC, ah 2djywbsind Se ey Co too dinterpret«daé 
process as including substantive due process because of the 
Statutorysnature of the, Billo ofp Rights, and referred’torthe 
caselaw (but not to Regina v. Hayden). He concluded that 
section 7 "should not be interpreted as limiting the courts to 
a review of procedural matters. Rather, it has opened the door 
to a review of the substance of legislation that interferes 
with a person's right to life, liberty and security of the 


person: 


The Bratish ColumbiasCourtor Appeal*aiso found that 
section 7 guarantees substantive review. It struck down 
section 94(2) of the B.C. Motor Vehicle Act which imposes 
Strict liability on a person who drives while his licence is 
Suspended in Reference re Section 94(2) of the Motor Vehicle 
Act (B.C.os. 1.1933.193) WOW. Ret 7S6e 1 of appealcio 61.0 Cet jai cithe 
B.w€. Court) of° Appeal based a cs*anterpretation! of section, -7 on 
section 52 "which can be viewed as effecting a fundamental 
change in ‘the Tole of, {he counts VP ispeciaticaily, this: change 
is that there is no longer a presumption of legislative 
validity in relation to Constitutional cases involving the 


operations of Section) Sz; 


In vcR. Viel Youroc( 1984 )%,> 46nOnR eld) 5 20,- the Ontario 
Court of Appeal quoted with apparent approval commentators who 
have suggested that substantive content can be read into 
section 7. However, in deciding the case, the Court seemed to 
rely on the doctrine of abuse of process. It should be noted 
that R. VW.) Young 16 Mot 1Uselr concerned mith ihe substance’ of 
legislation but with procedure, the "fairness" of the laying of 
charges under the circumstances of the case. As such, it is 
not ‘clear that Rov.) Young tcant*stand tas istrong authoraty’ :for 
the proposition that section 7 applies to substantive due 
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process if that is defined as being concerned with the content 


of laws. 


2% ThesModification! ofitheserinciplerofoPardiamentary 


Sovereignty 


The Charter's apparent transfer of power from 
legislators to judiciary has concerned many critics. Three 
factors appear to be at work here: one is fear (on the part of 
the legislators) of loss of responsibility; the second is the 
related fear of what restrictions on governmental discretion 
enforceable rights may entail (a concern of the executive); the 
third is the opinion that the judges are not equipped to carry 
out the mandate delivered to them in the Charter, both because 
they are not trained to do so and because they are not 
accountable? to ‘the publiciqwintreelat tonatopcne dastearor 
example, ex-Premier Blakeney of Saskatchewan expressed concern 
with the courts' deciding questions such as “abortion 
.-..sectarian education...Sunday observance, restraints on 
racist associations or religious cults...." He argued that 
"the final accommodation of competing values” should not be the 
responsibility of persons who "have no special abilities in 
relation to these most difficult of political choices and who 
are not politically accountable to the people for their 
decisions" (cited in Fairley, 231; emphasis in Fairley). 


One way in which the Charter is intended to protect 
minority rights is through the complementary interaction of 


legislature and judiciary. The Charter establishes this 


"complementary interaction" by extending judicial power -- but 
not transferring all power to the courts -- and by narrowing 
legislative power -- but not removing all effective power from 


the legislatures. Through section 52's declaration of the 
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Supremacy of the constitution, the courts acquire the power to 
assess other law against the supreme law and the power to 
declare inconsistent laws of no force and effect. It should be 
noted that the Courts have always had this power. In Reference 
re Section 23 of the Manitoba Act, I&70, and Section 133 of the 
Constitution Act, 1867 (June 13, 1985, unreported), the Supreme 
Court of Canada stated that 


Section 52.08 the Constitution Ace, 1902 
does not alter the principles which have 
provided the foundation for judicial review 
over the years. Ina case where 
constitutional manner and form requirements 
have not been complied with, the consequence 
of such non-compliance continues to be 
invalidity... Tie words "Of ro force “or 
effect" mean that a law thus inconsistent 
with the Constitution has no force or effect 
because it is invalid. (p.30) 


It would seem that while the Courts must strike down 
inconsistent provisions, they will not rewrite legislation to 
conform to the Charter (Hunter v. Southam). They will give 
guidelines for amending legislation, but it is unlikely that 
they will amend it themselves (Videoflicks). 


In practice there will likely be a fine line between 
MacKinnon A.C.J.A.'S caution in Re Southam Inc. and The Queen 
(No. 1) (public access to juvenile trials case), that the 
presumption of legislative validity principle does not apply to 
Charter cases, and the observation of Galligan J. in the 


Inflation Restraint Act case that: 


duly enacted legislation...must be regarded 
as the expressed intention of the majority 
of the people. I remind myself that in a 
democracy ultimate responsibility rests with 
the elected representatives. It does not 
rest with the judiciary which is not 
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answerable to the people, and indeed is made 
constitutionally independent of their 
representatives. Thus I think that when I 
am deciding whether or not a limit is 
justiftediel must} bercarecsuyy nov ito 
Substitute my opinion on a policy matter for 
that of those who must answer to the public 
for their opinions and decisions on such 
matters. 


The balance is reflected in the words of Pratte J. of the 


Federal Court of Appeal in Operation Dismantle Inc.: 


The respondents claim that the appellants' 
decision to test the cruise missile violates 
their, night to Tite and securicycas 
guaranteed by. s.i/ .ofsthne Chanter... sain 
interpreting that provision, Aut should not 
be forgotten that, if the enactment of the 
Charter brought an important change in our 
Constitution, it nevertheless did not modify 
our whole system of government. We continue 
to be governed by a Constitution "Similar in 
principle to that of the United Kingdom" 
under which the laws are made by the elected 
representatives of the people to whom the 
Cabinet and Ministers are answerable for 
their decisions. The words used in the 
Charter and, particularly »e1n's. 74 -shouka 
not, therefore, be given so wide an 
interpretation that the courts would, as a 
result, be invited to substitute their 
opinions to those of Parliament and the 
Executive on purely political questions. 

The Charter was enacted for the purpose of 
protecting certain fundamental rights and 
freedoms; it was not meant to confer 
legislative and executive powers on the 
judges (footnote omitted). 


Three members of the court held that the Charter applied to the 
royal prerogative, one member considered it did not and the 
fifth did not decide that point. However, the action was 
dismissed on the ground it did not show a cause of action. 


- 
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However, there has been some judicial deference to the 
legislature. For example, Galligan J. in the Inflation 
Restraint Act case stated 


a cour U shouldbe tentictleascctocthink ethat 
there is a fair or reasonable probability 
that the people's elected representatives in 
passing [legislation] have not acted 
Capricrously, Selfishiy, aroLrccarily or With 
ulterior motives. 


Smith Wein the Divisionalacour t decision of the 
Inflation Restraint Act case also indicated that the courts 
will not engage in an assessment of the appropriateness of the 


legislature's political decisions. 


The court is not concerned with the question 
of whether the political judgment was right 
Or wrong regarding which one of the many 
available solutions or measures was the most 
appropriate. The electorate will be the 
judge. Speaking generally, it is one thing 
to say that the Charter is supreme and that 
the supremacy of Parliament has been eroded 
and quite another to cause the elected 
representatives to be stymied in the kinds 
of programmes which, in their judgment, are 
required or desirable to save or to further 
the well-being of the collectivity in the 
economic sphere as much as in security and 
defence. 


In Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union v. Government 
of Saskatchewan, [1984] 4 W.W.R. 717 (Sask. Q.B.) (the Dairy 


Workers Act case), Sirois J. considered that the courts should 


defer somewhat to the legislature: 


These elected representatives are 
responsible to and answerable to the people 
for the use they make of the sovereign power 
that is entrusted to them. The courts must 
in this sense respect the duly enacted 
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legislation, which must be looked upon as 
the expressed intention of the majority of 
the people. 


In Hunter v. Southam, the Supreme Court seemed to 
indicate that while deference may not be in order, a division 


of labour is: 


While the courts are guardians of the 
Constitution and of individuals' rights 
under it, it is the legislature's 
responsibility to enact legislation that 
embodies appropriate safeguards to comply 
with the Constitution's requirements. It 
should mot *fawl sto’ the coupes (to. fil i: jbinsthe 
details that will render legislative lacunae 
constitutional. (p.169) 


However, the courts have the jurisdiction to determine whether 
the legislature's attempts to comply with the constitution do 


indeed comply. 


Madame Justice Wilson, at p.23 of her concurring 
judgment in the Supreme Court decision of Operation Dismantle, 
examined the American and British approaches to political 
questions and distinguished between the Court's being asked "to 
express its opinion on the wisdom of the executive's exercise 
of its defence powers" and its being asked to determine whether 
the policy contravenes constitutional rights. The court is 
obliged to undertake the latter exercise, regardless of whether 


the issue can be described as a "political question". 


Even so, Her Ladyship went on to suggest that some and 
indeed many actions taken by government in furtherance of 
national defence might be beyond the scope of the Charter, 
specifically section 7. However, she did not provide 


guidelines to distinguish which decisions would fall outside 
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the scope of the Charter. The only hint is that a decision 
Which posed "a direct threat to some specific segment of the 


populace" (p.55) would be encompassed by section 7. 


The change is not as complete as section 52 alone 
suggests. Through section 33 the Parliament and provincial 
legislatures retain most of their "Supremacy", should they wish 
to apply it.* Although the override does not apply to all the 
rights and freedoms guaranteed by the Charter, it applies to 
the "Fundamental Freedoms", the "Legal Rights" and the 
"Equality Rights". The existence of the override is why the 
term "quasSi-entrenchment" is used by some commentators (Mackay, 
55, Si). Im this respect the legquslature can retain control 
Duce NOt Probably. wiLcnout. a pe lee aaepr ice paid not once but 
over and over again since the override ceases to have effect 
after five years and must be re-enacted if the government 
wishes it to continue. Furthermore, the courts appear to be 
attempting to maintain the traditional division of labour 
between the legislature and the judiciary by refusing to become 


drafters of legislation. 


Much of the analysis and examination of the Charter 
has centred on the judiciary (what will the courts do?). Yet 
while it is assumed below that the courts have a highly salient 
role. to’ play un. relacion to section: 1, we should not lose. sight 
of another effect the Charter can have. It can encourage 


governments to impose on themselves a self-examination of their 


* It has been argued that the courts have jurisdiction to 
determine under section 1 whether the legislature is 
justified in invoking section 33 (Slattery). However, the 
application of seclion 1 to rignts and the reason for the 
inclusion of section 33 both suggest that the legislature 
has complete discretion with respect to section 33. 
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own legislation and goals. They must be prepared to justify 
decisions with concrete evidence. Governments must also decide 
how the Charter's promise can best be realized. The Supreme 
Court of Canada has stated unequivocally in Hunter v. Southam 
that "it is the legislature's responsibility to enact 
legislation that embodies appropriate safeguards to comply with 


the Constitution's requirements" (p.169). 
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Bae Understanding inecr Lorme 


Four topics are discussed in relation to section 1: 


ie The application of section 1 to section 15; 

ZY Evidence required to demonstrably justify a reasonable 
iaeiehe 

Bh The requirements of "prescribed by law"; 


4, The requirements of "in a free and democratic society". 
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u ape ok aes this. praetane abated to sadern 
ee is ‘to be read as unqualified. 


shia ‘only cer ti in rec quirements of section 1 
which there is an express or 


ee 4 where hens ie an express quae caution or where a 

alification can be read into a section, the only limits which 
ae the government can impose would be those permitted by that 

Sites xpress ‘Or implicit limitation. The government would then have 

Apes be show that the limit is demonstrably justified, prescribed by 

at Wy and one acceptable in a free and democratic society, in 

sai f "accordance with section l. 
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IfI. SECTIONS 15 AND 1 


This part of the paper considers the most significant 
interpretive issues posed by sections 15 and 1. It begins with 
the issue of whether section 1 is applicable to section 15, 
then discusses the meaning of section 1 itself, continues with 
a lengthy examination of section 15, and ends with a brief 
discussion of procedural issues. There may be more than one 
way of viewing some of these issues. Accordingly, where 
applicable, the paper sets a number of possible approaches to 


an issue, 


A. Understanding Section 1 
i ThewApo ll Canon Jom ISeGRTon sketouSectnon als 


it The iwGanddi.an Cancer rolent gnts sand 


Freedoms guarantees the rights and freedoms 
set out in it subject only to such 
reasonable limits prescribed by law as can 
be demonstrably justified in a free and 
democratic society. 


For the purposes of this paper, section 1 is relevant 
to the extent that it permits limitations on the equality 
rights guaranteed by section 15. There has been some debate in 
the literature and to a lesser extent in the cases about the 
application of section 1 to the rights and freedoms guaranteed 
by the Charter. Although on its wording, section 1 would seem 
to apply to every right and freedom, some of the rights seem to 
contain their own limitation with the result that it is 
difficult to apply section 1 to them. The discussion begins, 
therefore, with the question of whether section 1 applies to 
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section 15. 


(a), gApproach. 12) ALE 'thegyRequpeemencseamasecuron beapp ly 
to Section 15 


This view is that section 15 is an unqualified right, 
and accordingly section 1 applies to it to provide the only 
available source of limitation. Thus the court determines 
under section 15 whether a right has been infringed and if it 
has been, it determines under section 1 whether the 


infringement iS reasonable. 


This view is supported by decisions at the appellate 
level, which have stated that the examination of an 
infringement iS a two-stage process: the first stage is the 
determination of whether the right has been infringed; the 
second stage is whether the infringement is justified under 
section]. |) ThevOntartoucourt (of Appealing Re skedenaimenepub linc 
of Germany and | Ravcasexplicuchy jrejected athe sapproachethatuche 
right to remain in Canada is itself a qualified right and that 
the: plaintititehnadtcoushow that “thevextradivtion Acts was mourd 
reasonable limit. In setting out, the two-step approach, the 
Court: GLqQ moteappearwto "be restricting wit to tieuopect iro rion 


at issue in that case: 


First, it has to be determined whether the 
guaranteed fundamental right or freedom has 
been infringed, breached or denied. If the 
answer to that question is in the 
affirmative, then it must be determined 
whether the denial or limit is reasonable 
and demonstrably justifiable in a free and 
democratic society. 


More recently, Mr. Justice Tarnopolsky has also supported this 
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approach in R. v. Videoflicks Ltd. et al.: 


the rights and freedoms set out in the 
Charter must be defined first and then a 
court iust consider whether a limit on such 
a right or freedom is a reasonable 
limitation expressed by law and which is 


demonstrably justifiable in a free and 
democratic) society, 


This approach has also been approved by the Alberta Court of 
Appealein References revehe, Publicesctvice, Employee Relations 
Act. These comments would seem to apply to the relationship 
between all the rights and freedoms and section 1. This view 
is Supported by the fact that section 1 itself makes no 
distinction among the rights and freedoms, but seems to be 


applicable to, all rignts, inclirdine? section 15% 


The two-stage approach requires that the scope of the 
right be determined prior to the application of section l. At 
p.53 of phem concurring: judgment! in, Operations Dismantle,. Madame 
Justice Wilson expressed this view: "The rights under the 
Charter not being absolute, their content or scope must be 
discerned quite apart from any limitation sought to be imposed 
upon them by the government under s.1". The majority did not 


express an opinion on this issue. 


The cases set out the two-stage process as if each 
stage is a clearly identifiable and discrete step. In 
practice, that may not be easily accomplished. Strayer has 
argued that "while this sequence of steps is logical, it is 
unlikely to be so neatly divided in practice". He asks whether 
a right which has been properly limited by section 1 continues 
to exist "in its theoretically ideal form". He suggests that 
an insistence on refining the content of rights unduly could 
lead to "Sterile debates" about the kinds of activity included 
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in the -rcri9qnce 


These difficulties arise from treating 
certain guarantees as absolutes with the 
consequential need of limiting the 
situations in which they can be said to 
apply. ‘The thrust of thet Charter-is 
Otherwise. Section 1 recognizes that the 
Charter rights and freedoms are relative, 
not absolute. It strikes a compromise 
between individual interests and 
majoritarian democracy, and was so 

intended. Therefore it is sterile to spend 
a lot of time hypothesizing the perfect form 
of a right or freedom to determine whether 
there 15 a cont Wi Ge wl che l tryin. cide Boris 
without at the same time looking to see if a 
limit has been imposed on it defensible 
within the terms of s. 1. And here the 
presumption runs against those asserting 
that limites (Strayer ,.:220—22 7) 


There is little doubt that a rigid line cannot be 
drawn between the section 15 and section 1 inquiries. 
Nevertheless, to the extent possible, care must be taken to 
ensure that a right is not assumed to be limited until the 
government has satisfied the court that the limit on the right 
has been properly applied in accordance with section l. A 
right which has been properly limited for one purpose or under 
certain circumstances is not thereby limited for all purposes. 
Fach limitation must be justified under the circumstances of 
the specific case. Without some understanding of the scope and 
Significance’ of the’ initial’ ni ghi}- ico iste Gri culcaico.-det ermine 
whether the limit is in fact (and law) reasonable. And while 
Strayer agrees that the onus iS on government under section l 
(as has now been confirmed by the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Hunter v. Southam), there is likely to be greater confusion 
about the shift in onus if the two inquiries are not kept 


distinct as much as possible. 
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(b) Approach 2: Only certain requirements of section 1 
apply to sections in which there is an express or 
implied qualification 


Certain sections of the Charter are expressly 
qualified, some in terms similar (or indeed in part the same 
as) those found in section 1. For example, section 8 
guarantees the right to be free from unreasonable search and 
seizure. It is difficult to see how Section 1 will be applied 
to those sections. Indeed, one court has suggested that where 
a right or freedom contains its own limit, there is no need to 
resort to section 1 (Moore v. The Queen). Even so, according 
to Ewaschuk J. in Moore, the government may still have to 
JUStLI£LEy theelimere: 


In considering the compendious meaning of 
"“cruel~and untstal* -I“consider that no 
reference need be made to s.l of the 
Charter. Where the particular Charter 
Provision contains its own modirfier, e.g., 
unreasonable, arbitrary or cruel and 
unusual, the provision is self-defined as to 
what constitutes a reasonable limitation. 
For that reason, the onus is on the 
applicant to establish the infringement, 
although the Crown may in the particular 
case tactically have to justify the 
limitation. 


Under such a scheme, it seems that the plaintiff has 
the onus of showing (in that case which involved a challenge to 
the dangerous offender provisions) that "the indeterminancy 
aspect of the dangerous offender finding constitutes cruel and 
unusual punishment". This is no different than under any other 
section. The plaintiff always has the onus of proving the 
right has been infringed. In Moore, the right was to be free 
from cruel and unusual punishment; therefore the plaintiff had 


to prove that the punishment to which she was subject was cruel 
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and unusual. If she was successful, the government then had 


the opportunity.to, justifyain£flieting suchapunishment, 


Mr. Justice Ewaschuk seemed to be saying that the 
justification process does not occur under section 1 but under 
section 12. On the other hand, the first sentence of the above 
quotation suggests that it is only with regard to defining the 
limit that’ section, Iaas.anappl iedabl ens wa feso,9 the. government 
cannot, claim «that: the; limit is measonable..+:Section 1) would 
then be applicable not in relation to reasonableness but only 
in relation to "prescribed by law" and "demonstrably 
justified": the government would have the onus of showing that 
the limit is prescribed by law and that it is demonstrably 


justified. 


In Soenen v. Director of Remand Centre et al (1983), 
33 C.R. (3d) 206 (Altax4O0.B. )) iM dusine ces MeDonalidsatso 
considered the interaction between section 12 and section l. 
He took the opposite approach, holding that section 1 is to be 
applied to all the rignecrand: Er Cegons mero temec Routan ye wilell 
the limiting part of section 1 is invoked and applied that any 
issue of balancing of individual interest against those of the 
collectivity, or any other judicially-created limiting device, 
comes into play. If it were otherwise, that is, if the 
guaranteed rights were relative in their context, section l 
would be redundant". However, McDonald J., in going on to 
consider the issue before him, whether a specific treatment 
could be considered "cruel and unusual", appeared to conduct 
the inquiry under section 12. He considered the following 


questions to be relevant: 


dug Is it in accord with public standards of decency and 


propriety? 
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7s Is it unnecessary because of the existence of adequate 
alternatives? 


3s Can it not be applied upon a rational basis in 


accordance with ascertained or ascertainable standards? 


These were the questions to be asked to determine 
whetherstreatment.(ispricrael; and Gnusvally.buty they) seem very 
much like the questions the court would ask under section l. 
SincebMcDonald: Jt) found) nosyaolation: ofmsection, 12 hey didi not 
get to section 1, so we do not see what reasonable limits to 


protection from “cruel and unusual punishment" look like. 


The approach set out above appears to have been 
appl ted: by: MceDona ldww.) ani ResReichy and) College, of) Physicians 
and Surgeons of the: Province of Alberta (1984), 9 C.R.R. 90 
(Alta. Q.B.). That case concerned an allegation that the 
applicant's section 8 rights had been infringed when patient 
records had been obtained from him. McDonald J. stated that in 
relation to section 8, to which he limited his remarks, "if a 
court concludes that a rule of law violates [section 8], the 
State cannot then be heard to assert that the rule of law is a 
‘reasonable limit' under section 1". It might be noted here 
that Mr. Justice McDonald defined "unreasonable" in section 8 
by reference to jurisprudence under section 1 and found that 
unreasonable means "without a rational basis". His Lordship 
stated that, having found that section 8 had been infringed, 
"the question whether the provisions of the statute constitute 
a reasonable limit on the rights protected by s.8 is 
foreclosed. The question has already been answered once it has 
been decided whether the statute or a procedure constitutes an 
unreasonable search and seizure". The Court then must embark 
On an inquiry about whether the limit can be demonstrably 
justified in a free and democratic society. However, it should 
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be noted that after Mr. Justice McDonald considered section l, 
he held that’ “even £) st. O7(1) 1s" inconsistent wath) sic OL one 
Charter, it is a reasonable limit on the right protected by 
s.8, and it’41s"a"Timit' which "Ts "demonstrabiy justitiedsin a 


free and democratic society...." 


En Riv. Ra OF (1994) 5 "46. OoR. = (2d) tela) (eav eritotappeal 
to Supreme Court dismissed, October 11, 1984), the Ontario 
Court of ‘Appeals hela thats section W0() )2 of the: Narcotics 
Control Act was inoperative "to the extent that it authorized 
the search of a person's office without a warrant in the 
absence of circumstances which make the obtaining of a warrant 
impracticable". ) hes Court conmbinuedr that’ "bevendeenatertars 
unnecessary to go in the present case". This section, it was 
held, was unconstitutional (to the extent stated above) as 
authorizing an unreasonable search. No reference was made to 
section 1 of the Charter. The judgment is, however, carefully 
reasoned and very detailed. It is difficult to believe that, 
if the court thought that they were dealing with only the first 
stage of a two stage inquiry this fact would not have been 


mentioned. 


The Supreme Court of Canada dealt with section 8 in 
Southam without answering the question of the extent of the 
applicability of section 1 to section 8. The government made 
"no submissions capable of supporting a claim" that 
unreasonable searches are nevertheless a reasonable limit on 


the section 8 right: 


Leaver lo,anothers day. the. difii cud 
question of the relationship between those 
two sections and, more particularly, what 
further balancing, of .interests,..if any, may. 
be contemplated by s.l, beyond that 
envisaged by s.8. (p.170) 
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In considering the applicability of section 1 to the 
rights set out in the Charter, the important issue is not only 
whether there can be a reasonable limit on the freedom to be 
secure from unreasonable action, but also whether prescribed by 
law applies to the qualified rights. If section 1 does not 
apply at all, then limits do not have to be prescribed by law. 
Since this is unlikely, the only way in which section 1 would 
not apply, if in some sense it does not, is that it would not 
be available to the government to show that the limits are 
reasonable once an infringement has been found. This view is 
based on there being an internal limit with the right (see 
above, pp.121ff.). The remainder of section 1 would apply: 
therefore the onus would still be on the government to show the 
limit (in the section itself) is demonstrably justifiable and 


is prescribed by law. 


Finch J. considered section 1 in relation to section 7 
of “the Charter/an; Re ive, Robson (1984), 56; B.C. L. Re. 194 
(B.C.S.C.). The case involved a challenge to legislation which 
provided that where a police officer suspects that a driver has 
consumed alcohol, the driver's licence may be suspended for 24 
hours. Robson was convicted under the legislation and appealed 
on the ground that the provision was an infringement of section 
7 off thee Chartersay-FinchJd.4found. thatthe. provision 
contravened section 7's guarantee of liberty. He then went on 
to find whether the deprivation was "in accordance with the 
principles of fundamental justice". He considered three 
factors im relation rrochis, tnauiry: 


(1) The extent to which the right ("liberty") is deprived 
by the legislation; 


(2) The nature of the evil intended to be curbed by the 


legislation; and 
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(3) The extent to which the legislation deprives the right 
to liberty in situations which are not relevant to the evil to 


be curbed. 


He found that weighing factors 1 and 2 would lead him to 
conclude that the deprivation of liberty was in accordance with 
fundamental justice. Although the suspension of a driving 
licence for 24° hours? was not an “insignificant deprivatwoneyrie 
was justified by the need to control the evil of impaired 
driving. However, the wording of the section being challenged 
might permit an officer to invoke: it arbitrarily. Therefore, 
he held that the section was not consistent with the principles 
of fundamental justice. Finch J. stated that "the 
considerations to be applied with respect to s.l are 
essentially the same as those to be considered with respect to 
"fundamental justice'. It seems most improbable that a court 
could find a provision to be ‘fundamentally unjust' but then 
find that the same provision was a ‘reasonable limit" pursuant 


tors.” obettives Chanter. 


In Singh, Wilson J., two other members of the Court 
concurring, did hold that procedures for the determination of 
refugee’ status ‘under the Immigration; Actswere? incompacroile with 
section 7 of the Charter and then went on to consider whether 
the limit was a reasonable one under section 1. However, she 


held that the section 1 requirements had not been satisfied. 


Section 10 may also be seen as a qualified right, 
although perhaps less clearly so than section 8, for example, 
Since a person has the right to be informed promptly of the 
reasons for arrest or detention and to instruct counsel without 
delay. In Therens, the Supreme Court found an infringement of 
section 10(b). The Court went on to consider the application 
of section 1 to the infringement of the right but found that 
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the limit was not prescribed by law. LeDain J., McIntyre J. 
concurring, and Dickson C.J.C. in agreement, appeared prepared 
to apply section 1 to the infringement of a section 10(b) right 
but considered the failure to prescribe the limit by law fatal 
to that inquiry (pp.31-33 of LeDain J's reasons). Estey J., 
Beetz), Chouinard and WiJsonedd.,concurning, «stated explicitly 
that section 1d "subjects all «Charter fights, including s.10, 
"only to such reasonable limits prescribed by law...'" (p.3 of 
Estey J.'s reasons). However, he found there was no reason to 
consider section ] because "Parliament has not purported to 
place a limitation on the right of the respondent under s.10(b) 
of the Charter". Lamer J. was in agreement with Estey J. on 


this point. 


In situations involving a right with inherent 
qualifications, it is argued, there is no need to ask -- once a 
violation has been found -- whether the practice is a 
"reasonable limit". Where the right or freedom by definition 
precludes a defence of reasonableness outside the working of 


the provision, a finding of violation will end the inquiry. 


The limited application of section 1 may not be 
limited to sections containing an explicit modifier. Most, if 
not all, of the rights will be subject to some obvious 
qualifications. Freedom of expression is no doubt subject to 
the laws of defamation, for example. Freedom of religion would 
unlikely be available to allow ritual ceremonies involving 
physical harm to others. The right to vote is almost certainly 
limited to persons over a certain age. The right to remain in 
Canada is subject to extradition laws (Re Federal Republic of 
Germany and Rauca). Even without section 1, the Courts would 
probably have applied these and other limits, as they have done 
in countries in which the constitution contained no express 


exemption clause. 
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Section 15 can be analysed in a similar fashion. Tt 
can be argued, for example, that a prohibition against 
"discrimination" has always been shorthand for a prohibition 
against making a decision about an individual on the basis of 
factors not relevant to the matter in issue. It follows, then, 
that if the person is refused employment because he cannot 
perform the job, or an individual is denied benefits because 
She lacks the capacity to enjoy them, it is not 
discrimination. On this analysis, the term "discrimination" is 
implicitly qualified. This view is explored in more detail 
below “(pp.2546f.) * Lt 1s SULLI CVent torstaternere, that tortie 
purposes of considering the relationship between sections 1] and 
15, section 15 may be read as subject to certain obvious 


qualifications as the other rights and freedoms may be. 


Ifi LE rs correct that ‘the rights and ‘freedoms, 
including section 15 equality rights, contain their own limits, 
this approach asserts that there is no need to resort to 
section l, at least as far as determining the limit is 
concerned. Section l, rather than being a "guide" for the 
courts, is extremely vague. Although we can attempt to 
translate "reasonable limits" into something with more content, 
these attempts may ultimately prove to be little more than 
guess-work. ‘Section WH. orfrers nothing that cold net be 
acquired through a careful and purposive interpretation of the 


words of each right or freedom. 


Significance of Selection of Approach 


The major significance of the choice between these two 
approaches is the question of the extent of the onus on the 
plaintiff if we are dealing with internally qualified and not 


unqualified rights: what must the plaintiff show under section 


et hs Ba 


15 in order to establish a prima facie case of infringement and 
shift the onus to government under section 1? Under approach 


1, the plaintiff simply must establish that the right has been 
infringed; the onus shifts to government to justify the 
infringement under section 1. However, under approach 2, the 
plaintiff would have to show that the qualified right was 
infringed, e.g. that the discrimination was unjust. This 


question is discussed below at pp.254ff. 
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SUMMARY OF PAGES 132-163 


Ze Evidence Required to Demonstrably Justify a Reasonable 


Gime 


(a) Extent of evidence required 


With some exceptions, government will have to submit a 
strong evidentiary record to substantiate a limitation. 


(b) Presumption of Validity Principle does not apply 


Courts will not rewrite legislation or read it in such 
aewWayoas (tO.tind Seevalrdgunders, the ;harterm,) bf 1b ewould 
otherwise be inconsistent with the Charter. 


(c) Tests for Reasonableness 


Discussion of the various tests which have been set 
out by the courts, including "rational basis" test and tests 
based on proportionality and effect on persons subject to the 
lami CatwOnseCOnstderatdoneot ethic Mackay scest under sthe Bill of 
Rights which does not appear to apply to the Charter; the 


distinction between "necessary" and "reasonable". 


Consideration of "reasonableness" tests under human 


rights Jegislation. 


(d) Bone fide occupational qualification 


Discussion of this concept in human rights 


Pid 7 os lee 


aC, 
"legislation, with the caveat that the cases enould be 
considered merely illustrative of the kinds of limitations 


“which | might apply under section 1; consideration of the 


fyi 
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Satine ton between "reasonableness" and "bona fide" 
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id 
iy, 


ue Ae Discussion os American and British tests. 
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2. Evidence Required to Demonstrably Justify a Reasonable 


Limit 


(a) Extent of Evidence Required 


To date the major consideration of section 1 has 
occurred at the Court of Appeal level. However, there has been 
some indication from the Supreme Court in Skapinker* that the 
evidentiary record submitted by government must be a strong one. 


On the other hand, the courts have also indicated that 
under certain circumstances, the government may not have to 


provide evidence. Mr. Justice Galligan expressed this view in 


= Mr. JUStice, Estey, for the Court, Stated at pp.383-384: 
"The development of the Charter as it takes its place in 
Our constitutional law, must necessarily be a careful 
process. Where issues do not compel commentary on these 
new Charter provisions, none should be undertaken. There 
will be occasion when guidance by obiter or anticipation of 
issues will serve the Canadian community, and particularly 
the evolving constitutional process. On such occasions, 
the Court might well enlarge its reasons for judgment 
beyond that required to dispose of the issues raised. Such 
an instance might, in a small way, arise here...Counsel for 
the appellant Law Society, Mr. O'Brien, very candidly 
admitted that because s.l and this very process were new to 
all, the record introduced by the appellant was rather 
slim. The originating notice which started these 
proceedings was one of the first under the Charter. As 
experience accumulates, the law profession and the courts 
will develop standards and practices which will enable the 
parties to demonstrate their position under s.1l and the 
courts to decide issues arising under that provision. May 
it only be said here, in the cause of being helpful to 
those who come forward in similar proceedings, that the 
record on the s.l issue was indeed minimal, and without 
more, would have made it difficult for a court to determine 
the issue as to whether a reasonable limit on a prescribed 
right had been demonstrably justified. Such are the 
problems of the pioneer and such is the clarity of 
hindsight? ; 


=*) 1a 


his dissent in the Inflation Restraint Act case: 


It was argued by the applicant that once an 
infringement was shown, because the word 
"demonstrably" appears in s.l, it was 
necessary for the government to put evidence 
in the record justifying the infringement, 
and in the absence of evidence the attempt 
LO JUStL LY -bhe Sint rangement win Gtyerotel.. al uao 
not agree. It does not Seem to me to be 


necessary Loria igoV ernment tomproduce 
evidence to prove the obvious in order to 
emonstrate JUStIrication. “Buc if the 
reasonableness of the infringement is not 


obvious then it may be necessary to produce 
proof that is. (Emphasis added. ) 


in that case, Mr Justice: Galligan. took judicial 
notice of the inflationary economic circumstances and did not 
require the government to provide evidence that restraint of 
inflation would be in the common good: he observed that the 
legislation "Seems" to be a "wortnwhile effort".* Tarnopolsky 
JA. Wasa lsovoPeuiciview) ENRIREGW Vd eCORInICKicwr ia tied 
restriction or infringement may be "So obviously a reasonable 
limit that there is no need to require proof thereof by the 
Attorney-General". In the opinion of the Ontario Court of 
Appeal, the Sunday Closing laws constituted such a limit on 
freedom of expression in relation to the selling of video tapes 


on Sundays. 


(Db) Presumption wof Validity Prancipre: Docs NOUNADDLY, 
Section 1 makes it clear that an infringement of a 
* This view was neither approved nor disapproved by the Court 


of Appeal which decided the appeal on jurisdictional 
qrounds. 
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right or a limitation on a freedom must be justified: it is 
not to be assumed to be valid. Associate Chief Justice 
MacKinnon stated in Southam (No 1) (juvenile trials case) that 
the presumption of constitutional validity is a test for 
division of powers cases, not civil liberties cases. The 
Ontario Divisional Court in the Board of Censors case stated 
that while the presumption of validity was not available, 
"courts will exercise considerable restraint in declaring 
legislative enactments, whether they be statutory or 
regulatory, to be unreasonable". This view was explicitly 
rejected by the Court of Appeal, which cautioned that it is not 
a principle for interpreting the Charter; there is "no 


presumption for or against the legislation"*. 


Related to the presumption of validity principle is 
the status cot “old Iaws”.. eiin Southam 7CNo ay) “(juvenile trials 
case), Mr. Justice McKinnon rejected an implicit presumption in 


Favour ocfvold 7 taws: 


If the fact that an Act had been on our 
Statute books without challenge for a period 
of years was determinative of the question 
and issue raised by s. l, no statute or 
section of a statute in existence prior to 
the Charter coming into force could be 
effectively challenged. 


(c) Tests for Reasonableness 
(1) (sudioral Pests Under whneryCharter 


The courts have addressed the issue of the require- 


* On the separate but related issue of the court's 
willingness to defer to the legislature, see above, 
pp.109-112. 
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ments to be met by the government under section 1 in relation 
to challenges arising under sections of the Charter other than 
section 15. Although there is no conclusive test as yet, the 
Supreme Court has sketched out a test and there are some common 
elements in the more developed tests at the lower court level. 


In Big M Drug Mart Mr. Justice Dickson (as he then 
was) began to develop a section 1 test*. The first part of the 
test concerns the objective of the legislation. The objective 
must be of "sufficient importance to warrant overriding a 
constitutionally protected right of freedom". The second part 


of the test involves the means: 


.--[I]t must be decided if the means chosen 
to achieve this [sufficiently significant 
government] interest are reasonable -- a 
form ‘of proportionality test. “ihe court imay 
wish to ask whether the means adopted to 
achieve the end sought do so by impairing as 
little as posssible the right of freedom in 
questions) (pS 31)) 


¥ Madame Justice Wilson also discussed section 1 ina 
somewhat different sense in obiter at pp.56-57 of her 


concurring judgment in Operation Dismantle: 


Section l, in my opinion, is the uniquely Canadian 
mechanism through which the courts are to determine 
the justiciability of particular issues that come 
before it. It embodies through its reference to a 
free and democratic society the essential features of 
Our constitution including the separation of powers, 
responsible government and the rule of law. It 
obviates the need for a "political questions" doctrine 
and permits the court to deal with what might be 
termed "prudential" considerations in a principled way 
without renouncing its constitutional and mandated 
responsibility for judicial review. 


No other members of the Court expressed an opinion on this 
view. 
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Madame Justice Wilson also addressed the s.l issue in 


her concurring judgment: 


Although the Charter is...an 
effects-oriented document in the first 
instance, the analysis required under s.l of 
the Charter will entail an evaluation of the 
purposes underlying the impugned 
legislation. I agree with the Chief Justice 
when he states in his reasons that s.l 
demands an assessment of the "government 
interest or policy objective" at stake, 
followed by a determination as to whether 
this interest is of sufficient importance to 
override a Charter right and whether the 
means chosen to achieve the objective are 
reasonable. In addition, it would seem 
correct to say that the objective asserted 
as a reasonable limit under s.l will 
necessarily reflect the purpose of the 
enactment in the division of powers analysis 
..e-{W]ithout having to determine at this 
point the principles upon which an 
evaluation of a given governmental objective 
and its reasonableness has a limit on a 
Charter right will be premised, it is 
possible to state with certainty that this 
governmental objective or interest [to 
curtail religious freedom] cannot pass the 
s.l test. Indeed, it was made clear in 
Quebec Protestant School Board...that 
legislation cannot be regarded as embodying 
legitimate limits within the meaning of s.l 
where the legislative purpose is precisely 
the purpose at which the Charter right is 
armeds= (p:.538) 


The Supreme Court also considered the meaning of 
"reasonable" in Hunter v. Southam where the term was dealt with 
aS.a part of section ¢, rather than of _ section 1, of the 
Charter. Nevertheless, we can expect the Court to apply 
somewhat the same kind of analysis to "reasonable limits" under 
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section 1*. Dickson J. (as he then was) for the Court, said 


an assessment of the constitutionality of a 
search and seizure, or of a statute authori- 
zing a search or seizure, must focus on its 
"reasonable" or "unreasonable" impact on the 
subject of the search or the seizure, and 


not simply on atse@rativone trey one £urtnering 
some valid government objective. (D2;)53a/,) 


This approach may ensure a more stringent test than under the 
Bill sof Rights. In any case, both the object of the 
legislation or administrative practice and the effect on the 


persons affected must be considered. 


The treatment of section 1 in the Supreme Court's 
decision in the Quebec Protestant School Boards case relied 
heavily on the particular impugned provision challenged in that 
case. The Court stated: that section 73 of the Charter of the 
French Language (or Bill 101) Mwas) "the, prototypey ote regime to 
which section 23 of the Charter was a response. The Court held 
that "the limits which this regime imposes on rights involving 
the language of instruction, so far as they are inconsistent 
With s. 23 of the Charter, cannot possibly have been regarded 
by the framers of the Constitution as coming within" the kind 
of limits allowed by. section) li(p7217). 4) The Courtsdidanot need 
to address the question of section 1 itself. Effectively, this 
view means that if the Court determines that there is no 
conceivable way to justify legislation which conflicts with the 
Charter, then there iS no point in considering section l. 


Presumably these will be rare occasions. 


* In Re Reich, Mr. Justice McDonald engaged in the reverse 
process: he found support for his interpretation of 
"unreasonable" as used in section 8 in the meaning given by 
courts to the term as used in section l. 
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Even if the Charter had predated Bill 101 so that the 
framers of the Charter could not have been aware of Bill 10l1's 
provisions, the Court concluded Jat pp.221-222 that section 73 
would stali- Tall. 8 Tt conldetaid es an impermissible section 33 
"exception" (to use the Court's term) to section 23 (Since 
Section 23 1S not subject to, section 33). It might also fall 
aS a purported amendment to the Charter which does not follow 
the amendment procedure as set out in the Constitution. MThis 
alternative interpretation seems to uphold Deschénes C.J.S.C.'s 
view at trial that’ section 1 permits Jamitations, if justified, 
but never denials of rights and freedoms. On this view, denial 
of rights can be accomplisned only Dy invoking Section, 33, in 


relation to the sections: CoO Wwhicn 2t appilzes*. 


In particular, some of the more extensively 
constructed tests have required that the infringement be 
proportionate to the reason for the limitation and the 
legislature's goal be legitimate (for example, per Deschénes 
CuJ.S.C.. In? the Quebec Protestant School Boards. case) or in 
furtherance of the common good (for example, per Galligan J. in 
Inflation Restraint Act case). Essentially, the test is 
manifested in the balance between individual rights and the 
public good, keeping in mind "the apparent intention of the 
Charter to prefer, where feasible, the right of the individual 
to be free from state interference to the interests of the 
state in advancing its purposes through such interference" 
(Hunter v. Southam, p.160, in the context of a challenge to 
section 8's prohibition of unreasonable search and seizure). 


Where the lower courts have used a specific test, it 
has tended to be articulated as a "rational basis" test. Evans 
C.J.H.C. in Re Federal Republic of Germany and Rauca sets the 
test as a "rational basis" test: "a basis that would be 


regarded as being within the bounds of reason by fair-minded 


ahs ko)e Mace 


people accustomed to the norms of a free and democratic 
society". It should not be assumed that this is the same as 
the American "rational basis" test reflecting a level of 
scrutiny which defers considerably to the legislation. In U.S. 
jurisprudence, the "rational basis" test is one element in a 
constitutional approach applied by the Court which places the 
onus of proving the classification does not have a rational 
relationship with the goal sought on the party challenging the 
Tegislation. it is Clear thateunder the Charter the onussunder 
section 1 is on the party defending the legislation (Hunter v. 
Southam). Nor should it be assumed that it is the minimal test 
with the same label as used by the Supreme Court in the 
Anti-Inflation Act case...” Bor Evans) Coch. CC. Sarvdvin kaucaweiat 
the "standard of persuasion to be applied by the court iS a 
high one if the limitation in issue is to be upheld as valid". 
In particular, since the liberty of the subject was in issue, 
"the evidence in support must be clear and unequivocal". The 
Court of Appeal in Rauca said only that the words "demonstrably 
justified" "place a significant burden on the proponents of the 
limiting legislation". The "rational basis" test enunciated by 
Evans C.J.H.C. was adopted by Sirois J. in the Dairy Workers 
case, without reference to the Chief Justice's accompanying 


comments about evidence and persuasion. 


Galligan J. in obiter considered section 1 in the 
Inflation Restraint Act case in some detail; he also applied a 
"rationality test".* His Lordship found” thatetne removalr-or 
the right of public sector employees to change their union and 
to strike was an infringement of freedom of association. He 


Suggested that an aspect to be assessed by the courts is the 





* The Court of Appeal decided the case on the interpretation 
of section 13(b) of the Inflation Restraint Act. 
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possible "collision" between the common good and the right of 
the individual. The Charter, he seemed to suggest, is a tool 
available to the individual to even the "fight" somewhat but 
not intended to make the individual dominant over the common 


good. 


His Lordship set out a “minimum test”, as he calls it, 
for justification of an infringement under section l1: 
(1) Is the object of the legislation a reasonable 
objective in the advancement of the common good? 


(2) Is the legislative programme reasonably appropriate to 


the furtherance of the object of the legislation? 


(3) Is the infringement [of the freedom to strike] 
reasonably necessary to the success of the legislative 


programme? 


(4) Is the infringement too great a price to pay for the 
presumed benefit to be obtained from the legislation? 


Insofar as the first question is concerned, Galligan 
J. held that no evidence was required, since the object of the 
legislation was the restraint of inflation which, in his view, 
would clearly advance the common good. He then answered his 
second question by invoking McIntyre J.'s Bill of Rights test 
in Mackayive The Oueen; (1980) 255.C3R 23707 ene “considered it 
"apparent" that the government "acted reasonably" in the sense 
Chat iMCIntyre de Usedsthe word) trationally” sin the Mackay 
case. He found that the Inflation Restraint Act was "an 
honest, bona fide attempt to deal with a problem that has 
bedevilled many other legislative bodies here and elsewhere for 


well over a decade". 


eg ACSI hcg 


Mr. Justice Galligan's answer to the third question 
was dependent on his earlier finding that "a wage freeze is 
reasonable to advance the valid object of the legislation"; 
therefore, "abrogation of freedom to strike is reasonable", 
Since striking would defeat the wage freeze. Finally, in 
relation to the fourth question, Galligan J. held that since 
public sector workers would benefit if the programme succeeded, 


the infringement was not too high a price to pay. 


In the result, Mr. Justice Galligan found the 
legislation justified without the government having to produce 
any evidence. Yet he concluded that the government had 


demonstrably justified the Legqiusla@tion.. 


Other members of the court approached the matter 
somewhat differently. In relation to section 13(b) of the Act, 
O'Leary J. found it infringed freedom of association and that 
the government failed to submit evidence to justify it. Smith 
J. rejected most. of the McIntyre J. test, acceptingpontly that 
part which refers to legislation not based on motives offensive 
to.the provisions sof they Bi blwof Rraqhts.) #Heseoundeenatacne 
"arbitrary or capricious" portion of the test was inadequate 


for Charter purposes. 


Chief Justice Deschénes in Quebec Association of 
Protestant School Boards case also developed a test based on 
proportionality and the legitimacy of the legislation. The 
three part test developed by Deschénes C.J.S.C. was as follows: 


ie A limit is reasonable if it is a proportionate means 


to attain the purpose of the law; 


an Proof of ther contrarysinvol vesmpnoeflemot) oniw vot. a 
wrong, but of a wrong which runs against common sense; and 
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Ee The courts must not yield to the temptation of too 


readily substituting their opinion for that of the Legislature. 


This test could be labelled the "weaker" of his two tests (the 
second one is set out below). In certain respects, his "three 
principles" analysis is somewhat weakened by its derivation 
from English cases dealing with the right of Ministers to 
override local authorities. These cases concerned the 
development of the power of judicial review over administrative 
decision-making and the struggle between two levels of 
government, not the assertion of individuals' rights against 
State power. Further, the second part of the test seems to 
Suggest that the onus is on the plaintiff to prove that no 
reasonable government would place the impugned limitation on 
the right(s) involved. This test was adopted by Sirois J. in 


the Dairy Workers case. 


Yet when he comes to "operationalize" his three 
principles. ain. the context, of the. challenge to. section../3..0Ff 
Quebec's Bill 101, dealing with the provision of English 
language instruction in the province's schools, Deschénes 
Ce. DeGey LORMULAtCeGS. asnore snes  Eicelve, a LCnOugn. Stil i. not 


entirely satisfactory, test: 


Has it been convincingly demonstrated to the court: 


(a) that the Quebec clause is necessary to achieve the 
legitimate aim set by Quebec [the "reasonable objective" 
element of Galligan J.'s test; Galligan J. also uses the 


term "necessary"]; and 


(b) that the rigour of the Quebec clause is not 
disproportionate to its purposes? [Similar to Galligan 


J.'s "reasonably appropriate" requirement. ] 


—e ase 


The first part of this test is more appropriately divided into 
the issues of 1) whether the aim is legitimate and 2) whether, 


if be te, tthe provision tisanecessanynto that aims 


Mr. Justice McDonald also considered the requirements 
of section’ 1 in ReyReich #48ince jhe whad held that -once an 
infringement of section 8 was found, it was not necessary to 
consider the"reasonable" element of section 1, he limited his 
consideration to "demonstrably justified in a free and 
democratic society". He expressed disagreement with Chief 
Justice Deschénes who related "demonstrably justified" to the 
means chosen by the legislature and the phrase "reasonable 
Limits" to the legislativesobjective .eMcDonald Wd. stated that 
"both the phrase ‘reasonable limits' and the phrase 'can be 
demonstrably justified' are capable of referring to both the 
Legislative object and the means chosen to achieve that 
object". He also stated that “in a Eree and. democratic 
society" modifies both "reasonable limits" and "demonstrably 
justified". He emphasized that demonstrably justified does not 
contain the word "necessary" or a Similar word or phrase. The 
phrases are therefore to be distinguished, on Mr. Justice 
McDonald's view, from the exemption provision of the 
International documents. However, he distinguished "justified" 
from "reasonable", "as there is a presumption against pleonasm 
in any statute’ ofvconsti turional instrument we lns, _Sean. be 
demonstrably justified' demands reference to some quality or 


qualitressditterent? from rationalvey anomin  acdreronsto 104% 


McDonald J. stated these qualities as follows: 


the phrase requires the state to satisfy the 
COUCt,* OL) 11 the state has, failed to ofter 
proof or to attempt to persuade it, requires 
the court to be satisfied by the well-known 
circumstances, that in addition to the 
limitation being one of perhaps several or 
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even many possible rational or "reasonable" 
means to obtain a rational state object, the 
object and the means chosen must be shown to 
be preferable to some other state object and 
preferable to some other means of attaining 
a state object... The degree. to which the 
justifiability must be demonstrable in this 
sense will vary from the low end of the 
scale -- when it does little more than to 
Show that the object and means are a 
rational choice -- to the high end of the 
scale -- when the object and means are 
necessary. The idea of "compelling state 
interest", found in American constitutional 
Jurisprudence, may be aptly chosen to 
describe what is meant, as long as in using 
that phrase it is understood that we should 
take care not to import automatically the 
baggage of jurisprudence that is associated 
with it, and so long as it is understood 
that what is or is not compelling, either as 
to object or means, will vary according to 
the circumstances. 


McDonald J.'s test would involve a comparison between the means 
chosen by the Legislature and alternative ways of achieving the 
goal. Whether or not this is consistent with the role of the 
courts, it would appear to be an easier task than his other 
requirement that the object chosen by the Legislature must be 
preferable to some other object. The range of objects 
available to the Legislature is sufficiently great that it 


would appear to be difficult to make such a comparison. 


A more stringent test has also been considered. It 
would require the government to show why the absence of the 
limit would be disadvantageous, not only why the application of 
the limit is advantageous (or necessary or whatever the 
standard is). In R. v. Videoflicks, Tarnopolsky J.A. stated 
that 


No evidence was submitted concerning 
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inconveniences that might result from 
permitting Sabbatarian exemptions. The 
Court could speculate that such exemptions 
place the beneficiaries in a privileged 
position. However, we received no such 
evidence. [He suggests that it seems 
obvious being closed on Friday is not a 
privilege; that many people do work on 
Sundays; and that employees forced to work 
on their Sabbath have a Code or Charter 
remedy.] I cannot but conclude, therefore, 
that the requirements of s. 1 have not been 
met in this case. 


(il)  Méstsi set uc inv humane r1gnts. Caselaw 


Keeping in mind the comments made earlier about the 
application of human rights caselaw to Charter cases, it is 
worth at least noting cases under human rights legislation. Two 
cases interpret the standard to be met under the predecessor 
B.C. Human Rights Code's “reasonable cause™ provisions, 

Section 3 Of “tne iB... Code 1Treadvas, £OLloOws: 


3(1) No person shall 


(a) deny to a person or class of persons 
any accommodation, service or facility 
customarily available to the public; or 


(b) discriminate against a person or class 
of persons with respect to any 
accommodation, SErVice Of Facility 
customarily available to the public, 


unless reasonable cause exists for the 
denial or discrimination. 


* The new B.C. legislation does not contain a reasonable 
cause provision. 


~ Leases 


3(2)i* For «the spurposes .of subsection.(1), 


(a) the race, religion, colour, ancestry or 
place of originiof tasperson or, chass of 
persons shall not constitute reasonable 
cause; and 


(ob) the sex of a person shall not 
constitute reasonable cause unless it 
relates to the maintenance of public 
decency or the determination of 
premiums or benefits under contracts of 
insurance. 


In Gay Alliance Toward Equality v. Vancouver Sun 
(1979), 27 NR. 117; Dickson J. Casi hemthen wasjeformulated “a 


test for reasonable cause under the B.C. Code, although he 


qualified it by suggesting it was not meant to be complete: 


(1) the test_is an ob jective, as distinct 
from a subjective one; (ii) the words 
"reasonable cause" are of wide application, 
the only restraint being that spelled out as 
in S.3(02) (111) the word, “unless” an tne 
phrase "unless reasonable cause exists" 
places the onus of establishing reasonable 
cause upon the person against whom complaint 
is brought; (iv) the cause relied upon as 
justifying the denial of service or the 
discrimination must be honestly held; (v) 
"reasonable cause" must be determined on the 
particularsfacts and icircumstances, of each 
case. 


It should be pointed out that this test was developed within 
the context of a dispute between two private parties, not 
within the context of interpreting the constitutional limits on 
government action. It also seems to import a notion of bona 
fide which may not be appropriate to a reasonableness test 
under section l. For both these reasons, it should be assessed 


caretully.« 
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In Holloway v. Clair MacDonald and Clairco Foods Ltd. 
(1983), 4 C.HVR.R. 2 D/14545 the boaraenel dethat) discrimination 
on the basis of pregnancy was discrimination on the basis of 
sex (the case involved a pregnant cashier who had been 
dismissed from her employment). But it also considered the 
reasonable cause approach under the section 8 equal opportunity 
in employment provision, stating that factors such as safety 
and business interests must be balanced against the rights of 
the group affected. It then tried to assign weight to the 


relevant factors: 


Without attempting a comprehensive formula, 
where a factor taken into account by an 
employer bears a strong correlation to a 
ground of discrimination set out in section 
8(2), I believe that a compelling interest 
would have to be demonstrated to Support a 
finding that for the purposes of section 
8(1), reasonable cause existed for the 
conduct. In contrast, if an otherwise 
non-discriminatory policy had only a 
moderate effect on a protected group as 
compared with other groups, greater leeway 
may be appropriate in deciding whether 
section 8(1) has been violated. For 
example, if a requirement would exclude 35 
percent of men and 65 percent of women, more 
leeway should be allowed in determining the 
reasonableness of the requirement than if it 
excluded 98 percent of women and a small 
percentage of men. The reasons justifying 
this approach are fairly obvious. If there 
is a close association of the 
characteristics with the group, the danger 
is greatest that the characteristic will be 
used aS an excuse to discriminate against 
the group. Also, the relative impact on the 
group will be greatest in such 
circumstances. Where many people who are 
not members of the protected group are also 
excluded by the characteristic, the relative 
effect on the protected group is obviously 
less. The fact that others are also 
excluded also reduces the likelihood that 
the characteristic is being used simply as 
an excuse to exclude the protected group. 


— LAS, ie 


On this formula, since only women can become pregnant, the 


compelling interest standard applies. 


It should be pointed out that this formula seems to be 
inconsistent with the scheme of the old B.C. legislation. The 
protected grounds of section 8(2) never constituted reasonable 
cause (unless qualified under section 8(2) itself); therefore, 
a formula linking the factor and the ground under section 8(2) 
in order to determine whether there had been reasonable cause 
is inappropriate. It is appropriate for a non-specified ground 
Such as disability or an age outside the protected range. The 
test to be applied to the specifically protected grounds under 
section 8(2) was whether the factor was a bona fide 
qualification, for vhetpositions’ That. was buLbbtcinto the vraght 
of equality given by section 8(1). However, since there may be 
no grounds under the Charter to which reasonable limit will not 
apply (with the possible but unlikely exception of sex), this 
weighing approach or one similar to it may be tempting. It 
Should be remembered, however, that section 15 grants rights to 
every individual; once an individual has passed the threshold 
of showing enough adverse impact to constitute discrimination, 
the degree of disproportionate impact should not matter if 


constructive discrimination is prohibited by section 15. 


The Federal Court of Appeal addressed the merits of 
compulsory retirement in Stevenson v. The Canadian Human Rights 
Commission, Air Canada, et al (1983), 4 C.H.R.R. D/1665. 
Stevenson argued that the exception under the Canadian Human 
Rights Act, which permits mandatory retirement at the "normal" 
retirement age in the particular industry, contravened the Bill 
of Rights. The Court dismissed Stevenson's appeal because 60 
is the normal retirement age for the occupation of pilot. A 


"reasonableness" test was applied based on McIntyre J.'s test 


in MacKay. 
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The Chief Justice stated that. noe to allow ‘a normal 
retirement age would mean that the employer would have to keep 
the employee on past the point of competence, in many cases 
endangering the employee, other people and the employer's 
property. Heald J. emphasized the danger to the public 
interest if pilots were allowed to fly until they demonstrated 
incompetence. McQuid D.J. expressed the view that "[i]n 
today's social context, retirement can be considered to be a 
normal incident of employment", as manifested both in private 
employment pension plans and public plans. He recognized that 
there was novw"malice™ in’ the’ ‘choice’ of age 60) but ‘simply 
accepted that that was the age fixed by the employer and 
union. Using thes"valva"tederal-objective” test, hesconciluded 
that mandatory retirement at age 60 was reasonable to obtain "a 
desirable social objective": orderly retirement from the 
workforce with dignity and some financial security while 
allowing other employees to advance. Such a justification, it 
should: be’ noted {tas "note rT estctrrcred sto prlots. HUT tinernGre, tie 
valid objective test will likely not be the only consideration 
under the Charter; the effect on the individuals involved will 


also have to be considered (Hunter v. Southam, p.157). 


(dij). Bona ride yOccupa tional Oual) mica aon 


Under section l, there will be a balancing of the 
interests of government as representing the social or public 
good and the interests of the individual. Human rights caselaw 
has addressed some of the issues which might be factually 
relevant to this process, particularly in employment cases. In 
particular, the human rights cases have dealt with the concept 
of bona fide occupational qualification (hereinafter referred 
to as B.F.070.)*" which’ is found’ in’ many “human rights codes’. 


These decisions may give some guidance in regard to the kind of 
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evidence the government should be prepared to produce under the 
Charter. As previously noted, however, the value of the human 
rights caselaw is primarily for illustrative purposes; it has 
no legal link to section 1 of the Charter, especially where 
decisions concerning a bona fide qualification requirement are 


concerned, 


The Supreme Court of Canada has articulated a test for 
a bona -fide. occupational qualification, «at deast panit.oficwhi ch 


may be. .neléviant under (section Ise ein Ontario Human iRights 


Commission and Dunlop, et al vs. The Borough of Etobicoke, 
[1982] 1 4S sCeReh20]27 athe cCourarheldpthate mandatory setinement 


at age sixty for firefighters was a violation of the Ontario 
Human .Rughtsecodes «Thesemployer (had mot dischargedijthe onus .of 
proof required to show that early retirement was justified as a 
bona fide occupational requirement. Adopting the test set out 


by Professor MacKay in Cosgrove v. City of North Bay (Ont., 
1976), McIntyre J. reformulated it as follows: 


To. be“4 DOnda tT Lae (occupational quali fscation 
and requirement a limitation, such as a 
mandatory retirement at a fixed age, must be 
imposed honestly, in good faith, and in the 
Sincerely held belief that such limitation 
is imposed in the interests of the adequate 
performance of the work involved with all 
reasonable dispatch, safety and economy, and 
not for ulterior or extraneous reasons aimed 
at objectives which could defeat the purpose 
of the Code. In addition it must be related 
in an objective sense to the performance of 
the employment concerned, in that it is 
reasonably necessary to assure the efficient 
and economical performance of the job 
without endangering the employee, his fellow 
employees and the general public. 


At least the objective strand of this test might be useful in 
the employment cases under the Charter. 
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MeInt yre=J ne Paboracvedron@enrs cCesiy, app Lying co 
the situation of teachers' being required to follow the tenets 
of their own relrgiponm as ‘arqualificatron for teaching in 
separate "schools in~Caldwelinv.  Staare, eu aly Lo caie 21 .c.R. 
603*. = “Speaking for *the*Coumt, “Hits “bordshapestated that “full 
effect" must be given to the religious element in the Catholic 
school: in order) to carry ouemene purposes) Of therschools ine 
real dispute in the case was over the wording in McIntyre J.'S 
test in Etobicoke that the requirement "must be related in an 
objective sense to the performance of the employment concerned, 
in that it is reasonably necessary to assure the efficient and 
economical performance of the job". His Lordship held that 
"having in mind the special nature and objectives of the 
school, the requirement of religious conformance including the 
acceptance and observance of the Church's rules regarding 
marriage is reasonably necessary to assure the achievement of 
the objects of the school". (Caldwell had married a divorced 
man in a civil ceremony and for that reason was not rehired in 


her position as teacher in a Roman Catholic school.) 


The Federal Review Tribunal in Carson v. Air Canada 
(1983), 5 C. HR. Ba pDAuSoAy abl tg *(h982 bp faeC aH oe Bela Ped: 
Tribs), upheld Dy =RlVCSA. ~(VOSS) tay ANero 22 peed: ye Grol c 
the opposing interests involved in age discrimination cases. 
These interests may apply to other grounds, although perhaps 
with different emphasis depending on the ground: 


= This case was decided under British Columbia's previous 
Human Rights Code under which certain grounds, including 
religion and marital status, were not to constitute 
reasonable cause for dismissal. But the right of equality 
in employment was dependent on bona fide qualifications 
even with respect to grounds which could not constitute 
reasonable cause. 
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Canadian society has expressed increasing 
concern in recent years for human rights 
protection, including protection from age 
discrimination in employment. There are 
unquestioned adverse psychological, social 
and economic consequences for the person 
whose employment is terminated, or who 
cannot obtain employment, because of an 
employer's discrimination on the basis of 
age. At the same time, the employer and 
society have an unquestioned interest in 
allowing the employer to impose employment 
Standards, including an age requirement, 
where such standards relate reasonably to 
legitimate business operations of the 
employer. 


The economic efficiency of the employer must 
be considered, both from the standpoint of 
the employer's direct self interest, and 
also society's indirect interest in the cost 
competitive and cost efficient production of 
goods and services within Canada. 

Similarly, the safety of the employee, his 
fellow workers, and the general public, are 
also necessary factors for consideration 
both from the standpoint of the economic 
self-interest of the employer, co-workers 
and public, and the general well-being of 
society. There must be a balancing of the 
conflicting interests of the employee (and 
the underlying societal value and interest 
in protecting him) and the employer (and the 
underlying societal value and interest in 
prokectangchim}s Accordingaly rreis lawful: in 
some circumstances for employers to 
recognize age as a factor affecting an 
employee's capacity, and act accordingly. 


The Review Tribunal in Carson applied the Etobicoke 
test for bona fide occupational qualification as follows: only 
if the job requirements involve risk which increases or skill 
which deteriorates with advancing age (and there is medical and 
other evidence to show that), and there is no feasible way to 
test individuals, can qualifications be determined by age. 

Then age becomes a surrogate for what, in the pilot cases, is 
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the real issue: physical impairment. The Review Tribunal 
found that the age policy of Air Canada was not justified by a 
bona fide occupational qualification*. The Federal Court of 
Appeal upheld the Review Tribunal's decision, although it found 
the Review Tribunal had erred on certain points which were not 
central to the decision. Mahoney J., Stone J. concurring, 
stated: 


Assuming, without deciding, that the effects 
of pilot aging on safety are as dire as any 
evidence suggested might be the case, where 
Air Canada failed was in establishing 
credible linkage between those risks and its 
maximum hininguage Off27/e policy, ) So, ashito 
prove that policy to be a bona fide 
occupational requirement based on its safety 
concerns. 


Two examples of the application of the test developed 
by Professor MacKay and later approved by the Supreme Court in 
Etobicoke concern handicap. In Foreman v. Via Rail Canada Inc. 
(1980), 1 C.H.R.R. D/1lll, a Federal Tribunal found that the 
Standard of visual acurvey Set ubyaVlagkall Tom the tpoc Lemons. OF 
waiter and waitress were not a B.F.0O.Q. The Tribunal 
considered the standards and found "no satisfactory evidence" 
of their derivation, of any updating or of whether they had 


evolved according to accepted medical standards. 


On the other hand, in Foucault vs. Canadian National 
(1981), 3COHRVRe D/677, auretusal by CN tosnine saan 
Foucault as a bridgeman because of his injured back was held to 
be not discriminatory because the medical requirements were a 


B.F.O.Q. The Tribunal examined statistics showing the 


* Cf. the view of the Federal Court of Appeal in Stevenson v. 
CeHekene, avpove,y Dp.t4o-14-4, 
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percentage of claims made to the Workers' Compensation Board 
comprised of back injuries and the proportion of railway 
injuries comprised of back injuries, specifically in the 
Bridges and Structures Section where Foucault would be 
working. A comparison of hours lost from injuries waS made; a 
job study was entered as evidence along with medical evidence 
regarding Foucault's injury. It was held that CN had 
discharged the burden on it to show that the requirements were 
rationally based and not founded upon unwarranted assumptions 
Or stereotypes. Again, the Tribunal did not require individual 
assessment as such. Since section 15 iS an individual right, 
however, individual assessment may be necessary under the 


Cnercet.. 


Evidence in human rights decisions to show the 
necessity of a discriminatory requirement must be more than 
"impressionisticiwss In Etobicoke w Macintyre J .stated that 
"[iJt would seem to be essential ‘that ‘the evidence should cover 
the detailed nature of the duties to be performed, the 
conditions existing in the work place, and effect of such 
conditions upon employees, particularly upon those at or near 
the retirement age sought to be supported". The evidence 
Submitted by the Borough of Etobicoke was impressionistic. 
McIntyre J. indicated that such evidence was inadequate: 


I am by no means entirely certain what may 
be characterized by ‘scientific evidence', 

I am far from saying that in all cases some 
"scientific evidence' will be necessary. It 
seems to me, however, that in cases such as 
this statistical and medical evidence based 
upon observation and research on the 
question of aging, if not in all cases 
absolutely necessary, will certainly be more 
persuaSive than the testimony of persons, 
albeit with great experience in 
firefighting, to the effect that 
firefighting is a "young man's game'. 
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However, it has generally been accepted that the 


employer has more leeway when public safety or safety of 


co-workers is involved. In Canadian Human Rights Commission v. 
Voyageur Colon talent a rer oOyi ae e Hate hk D/L op aD AODOUE 
considered medical and other expert testimony and concluded 
that, although there was no reliable scientific or statistical 
evidence to establish a relationship between age and ability to 
cope’ Wwith™”stress, “par ticubarly “nethe Sspecrire circumstances of 
Voyageur job conditions, there was no better evidence 
available: age’ was’ accordingly ‘a’B.F.070. «Intreaching this 
conclusion, Abbott cited the head note of Hodgson v. Greyhound 
Bus Lines’"499 sReH 2d) S50ICUNS CoumtcyoLVAppedls)is 


While a company must demonstrate that it has 
rational Dasis -in, fackconbelreve that 
elimination of its maximum hiring age will 
increase likelihood of risk of harm to its 
passengers, it need demonstrate only minimal 
increase of risk of harm since it is enough 
Lo Show that, elimination of challenged 
hiring policy might jeopardize life of one 
more person than might otherwise occur under 
Chat soo Lic. 


Abbott concluded that the burden of proof on the employer is 
lighter where the public safety iS involved. The burden in bus 
driver cases is light since safety is the essence of the 
operation and one reasonably reliable predictor of the ability 
to cope with the stress,.(the ispeci fic.di fiucuLiy sin Voyageur 
Colonial) is ages “he standardise by hcpolr gia Oy ageur 
Colonial seems to be consistent with McIntyre J.'s analysis of 
the kind of evidence required in Etobicoke, since in this case 
it does not seem possible to present other than general 
scientific evidence. 


Peter Cumming reviewed the case law on B.F.0O.Q. in 


O' Brien? vs...0n Garo? Hydrol aged), 2 CA. R.R. D/ous, (informal 
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upper age limit for entry to apprenticeship programme) and 
concluded that "type of job and the evidence of age related 
Capacity are the two important considerations in assessing the 
validity of an occupational qualification". In considering how 
these will be applied, he said the following (references 


omitted): 


Where the job is hazardous, an arbitrary age 
limitation may be tolerated if supported ‘in 
fact: and Teason "is"scientrrec cata os [isic] 
not necessary...However, if medical tests 
are readily available, they may go to show 
that an age limitation is unnecessary... 
Where no element of risk is involved, merely 
the ability of the employee to carry out his 
or her function, then ‘convincing evidence' 
or 'sound reasons' must be brought forward 
to show that age was a reliable indicator of 
capacity...The ancillary requirement is that 
the age limitation was imposed merely to 
avoid the provisions of human rights 
legislation. 


Both safety and the inability to predict or measure the 
individual effects of age would be examples of relevant factors 


under section 1 in relation to mandatory retirement. 


The, domanant. tests,in celation to> B.F,0O.'0.. in, the 
United States were developed under Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act in,Weeks.v.,southern,. Bell Telephone, 408. F.2d 228 
(1969) (U..S.+-Court Of, Appeals;,5thy,Cit.J, and Diaz. vy, . Pan. Am 
WOrdds AlgWaVSyaiNCag lees Eo 2d. se oe (1 O71 jet U. S.C, As, Sth,Cirs) 
(Cert... dented,) £0440, S.4 950, 41907109)... 60r a discussion of 
American caselaw on the test to be met under equal protection 


law, rather than under Title VII, see below (pp.301ff). 


The Weeks case held that male gender was not a 
B.F.0O.Q. for the position of switchman [sic] with Southern 
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Bell. The Court held that the burden was on the employer and 
that the defence should be narrowly construed. It also held 
that the bona fide occupational qualification applied only when 
there was "reasonable cause to believe, that is, a factual 
basis for believing, that all or substantially all women would 
be unable to perform safely and efficiently the duties of the 
job involved". The only exemption would be if it was 
impossible or impractical to deal with persons with the 
particular traitson santandiveadual, basiceyW Agaanzathis might nor 
constitute a sufficiently high standard under section 1: under 
the Charter, itecan besargued thateas Long ase the) plaantirt can 
do the job, her individual right to equality has been denied if 
she has been denied the job because "Substantially all" women 
SCouldino tb: do nee 


In Diaz, the>Court Op Appedl* over tupned@ a= decisn onw by 
the Trial Counrtethat,beingitemaltienwas au5.buOe0O. tor ene 
position of flight attendant. The exception was to be read 
narrowly so that it would not "swallow the rule". Diaz had 
been*prought’™1nder? Sectiont 703 e)4or-ene Civ ido RegntsmACc MAL OR 
which permits discriminatory hiring "in those certain instances 
where religion; sex, Ob, national (origing ic al bona tide 
occupational qualification reasonably necessary to the normal 
operation ofthat” particular’ business orventerprise. ..=- "te a1s 
to be noted that the business necessity, not business 
convenience, standard derives from the wording of section 
7103(ée).~ The Court stated* that’ a~ Be FlO7 0. applicsmant machete 
"essence of the business operation" would be undermined by not 
hiring members of one sex exclusively. It held that the 
employer cannot exclude all (in this case) men because most men 
may not perform adequately tasks which all women can perform. 
Before sex discrimination can be allowed, the employer must 
show that not only is it impracticable to find a man who 
possesses the abilities, but that the abilities are necessary 
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to the business and are not tangential. 


The Weeks burden was considered in Usery v. Tamiami 
Trial Tours Incorporated, 531 F.2d 224°(U.S. Court of Appeals) 
which concerned a prohibition against applications for bus 
drivers from persons between the ages of 40 and 65, a claim of 
discrimination under the Age Discrimination Employment Act. 
The Court held that the Weeks burden is not met, in the 
American context, by the added expense of individual 
dispositions or by statistical evidence of a correlation 
between age and accident frequency. The Court found that the 
Diaz element (that the essence of the business was safety) was 
met and it then applied Weeks to determine whether there was a 
Factual basis for this holding or whether it was impossible and 


impractical to deal with persons over 40 on an individual basis. 


The Weeks and Diaz tests were adopted by an Ontario 
Board in Shack v. London Driv-Ur-Self Limited (Ont., 1974). 
Betty-Anne Shack was denied employment as a rental clerk 
because the job involved driving 5 ton trucks, stripping down 
trucks and working in the evenings alone. Professor Lederman 
cited the Weeks case proposition that an employer has to show 
that it "had reasonable cause to believe, that is, a factual 
basis for believing that all or substantially all women would 
be unable to perform safely and efficiently the duties of the 
job involved". Lederman also adopted the essential function 


testatrtom Diaz: 


Similarly, in Segrave v. Zellers Limited (Ont., 1975), 
the Respondent was unable to prove its contention that being 
female was a B.F.O.Q. of the job of personnel manager. The 
board found that the B.F.0.Q. defence under the Ontario Human 
Rights Code applies "only when discrimination based on sex 


affects the respondent's business aS a commercial enterprise 
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and the primary function of the business or enterprise would be 
undermined by not hiring members of one sex exclusively" (as 


discussed below, this is the standard test). 


In Canada employers have been required to show that 
the impugned requirement is necessary to the functioning of the 
business. In Carson v. Air Canada, the Federal Tribunal said 
that the essential functioning of the business must be at stake 
to substantiate a bona fide occupational requirement, not 
merely 1LtsS administration, 2c rejected Air Canada's defence 
that its return on 1tS investment would be, lower for older 
pilots: "It has been accepted that economic considerations 
generally cannot be invoked to establish the bona fide 
occupational requirement defence". Accordingly, a cost 
justification defence is not usually available in such 
circumstances. The Review Tribunal took the same view on the 
facts “of *Carson, ‘but Fett "open the “possibility thatsin another 
case, there might be an economic justification for age 


discrimination if there were considerable evidence to prove it. 


The business necessity approach, discussed in the 
American cases and Carson v. Air Canada, has also been taken in 
some British cases. In Steel v. Union of Post Office Workers, 
[1978] ICR 181 the Employment Appeal Tribunal stated that a 
distinction should be made between "a requirement or condition 
which is necessary and one which is merely convenient, and for 
this purpose it is relevant to consider whether the employer 
can find some other and non-discriminatory method of achieving 
his Object" (citedern—Panntrek,--90 3) s-etmethat case, allocating 
postal walks by seniority discriminated against women since "by 
reason of direct sex discrimination in 1975, many women had 
been placed at a permanent seniority disadvantage to their male 
colleagues for the rest of their careers" and was not 
“justrfiable".” In Price’ v. “The Civil “Service Commission, 
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[1978] ICR 27 (EAT), , the maximum age requirement was not 
"justifiable" because there were other means "to enable the 


employer to further its aim of a balanced career structure". 


In another case involving a prohibition against beards 
which discriminated against Sikhs, the Employment Appeal 
Tribunal (EAT) seemed to apply a lower standard. It said the 
employer did not have to show the requirement of no beards was 
"absolutely essential" but that it was "necessary" and was 
"applied reasonably and with common sense". It found the 
policy justifiable on health grounds, even though it was 


enforced in only two of eight factories. 


In another race discrimination case, "justifiable" was 
held to mean "reasonably necessary" or "right and proper in the 
circumstances". The Manpower Services Commission had refused 
to sponsor persons for training who lacked managerial 
experience, a policy which had a disproportionate impact on 
blacks. The tribunal, EAT and the Court of Appeal all held the 
policy was justifiable because the rejected persons would not 
be able to get jobs subsequent to the training, thereby 
damaging the reputation of Manpower. The Court of Appeal's 
loose test for "justifiable", similar to the American "rational 
basis" test, was criticised by Pannick in his discussion of 
disproportionate impact in the United Kingdom; his criticisms 
are set out in full because they raise factors which may be 


relevant to the section 1 test under the Charter: 


In Ojutiku [the Manpower Services Commission 
case referred to above], the Court of Appeal 
adopted a loose test of "justifiability"” 
under s.1(1)(b)(ii) of the Race Relations 
Act. Eveleigh LJ held that “if a person 
produces reasons for doing something which 
would be acceptable to right-thinking people 
as sound and tolerable reasons for so doing, 
then he has justified his conduct". Kerr LJ 
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noted that "advancing good grounds" is one 
of the dictionary definitions of "to 
justify". Stephenson LJ spoke of the need 
for "good and adequate reasons". The 
difficulty ‘with thiaserircer ton or 
justifiability is that a defendant will 
rarely not have a good reason for applying 
the impugned criterion. Nor does s. 1(1)(b) 
merely render unlawful conditions or 
requirements which are neutral on their face 
but which are applied with the intention of 
treating persons less favourably on grounds 
of sex (or race), as the provisions on 
remedies emphasize. The Court of Appeal 
appears not to have appreciated that 
Parliament has required justifiability to be 
assessed in the context of a policy which 
has a disproportionate adverse impact ona 
protected group. | Such) a policy as prima 
facie unlawful. The burden is on the 
defendant to prove justifiability. It is 
Surely contrary to the intentions of 
Parliament to test justifiability in a 
vacuum; rather one should ask whether the 
defendant's objectives outweigh the 
disproportionate adverse impact. To apply a 
test similar to that in administrative law, 
of whether a reasonable defendant could act 
in this way, iS unnecessarily to dilute the 
law. \j1t 1s” Peqretvable thac Grlggceisenoc 
mentioned in the judgments. Perhaps the 
Mischiefloft, OjUELKIpcanvbeudiminisheds in 
later cases: the Court of Appeal was not 
dealing with a case where a defendant could 
achieve its goal by the adoption of 
different means which do not have the 
disproportionate adverse impact. 

(Pannick, 904) 


Griggs, an American case in which constructive discrimination 
wasvheld top, bempr onibisted Wnderg 71 t Len Lie Oreenemer vis a nants 
Act, is discussed below, at pp. 260-261. 


Pannick goes on to discuss cases in which the 
employer's policy was held to be not justified: these include a 


refusal to hire people with younger children (disproportionate 
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impact on married women compared to unmarried women; 
justification was to ensure employee reliability); a 
requirement that Bar students with a foreign non-law degree had 
to take a two year course instead of a one year course 
(disproportionate impact on basis of race, place of origin; 
justification was "to ensure foreign students develop an 
adequate knowledge of the English way of life"); redundancy 
procedure by which part-time workers dismissed first 
(disproportionate impact on women; justification was that 
majority of workforce wanted the system and that it was common 
throughout the industry); a condition that job applicants 
shotid not live in the City Centre (disproportionate impact. on 
blacks; justification was fear that they would "attract their 
unemployed friends to the premises"), requirement that telex 
operators should become fully competent within six months 
without formal training (disproportionate impact on persons 
born abroad (place of origin); the Tribunal held that the 
justification was a convenience, not a business requirement). 
However, in a contrary decision, the EAT held that the 
requirement of wearing a uniform justified a prohibition 
against a female nurse's wearing trousers, even though it hada 


disproportionate impact on Sikhs. 


While a range of general principles and specific 
examples can be culled from the caselaw discussed above, the 
competing concerns and appropriate method of interpreting 
exceptions under in human rights legislation were concisely 
summarized by MacGuigan J. in his concurring reasons in the 
Federal Court of Appeal decision in Carson: 


[In the Canadian Human Rights Act], 
Parliament has made a ee decision 
to give preference to individual opportunity 
over competing social values. The 
preference is not absolute. Indeed, it is 


limited in the present context by an 
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employers' right to establish a bona fide 
occupational requirement. But the Courts 
must be zealous to ensure that Parliament's 
primary intention that people should for the 
most part be judged on their own merits 
rather’ than on group) characteristics jis not 
eroded by overly generous exceptions. This 
necessitates a narrow interpretation of the 
exceptions. 
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"Enabling legislation must confer power to infringe 
aay right. en 


“conferring of power to infringe need not be detailed; 


a generally worded peng is sufficient. 
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‘his approach makes legislatures accountable and 


limitations on rights discoverabies) these sare the two 
aoe. om "prescribed by law". 


eel aera thes would likely not meet this test. 





Hai as hale set in empowering legislation in detail. 


| Emphasis on discoverability rather than accountability 
“but a requirements met. 


mir 


ny _ Common law rules might meet this test if sufficiently 
notor ate . 
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a The. Requirement oor "Prescribed by Law 


This phrase may prove to be of particular importance 
where infringements on Charter rights are alleged to have been 
imposed by some government action apart from statute; for 
example, through policy directives or by the actions of 
administrative bodies. The Charter appears to forbid the 
infringement of the guaranteed rights and freedoms to be 
infringed through government action that is not "visible" or 
ascertainable by the public. This enhances the accountability 
of the legislature with respect to Charter infringements and 
will help ensure that any limits imposed are only of a kind 


permissible in a “free and democratic society." 


The requirement that a limit be "prescribed by law" 
may have been borrowed from the European Convention on Human 
Rights. The European Convention contains identical or similar 
language in several, of itsascimicing, clauses. #Ournpcourts* will 
likely look to the jurisprudence under the European Convention 
in interpreting the meaning of the same requirement in section 
l of the Charter. Accordingly, the European case law is 


included in the discussion below. 


(a) International Jurisprudence 


The expression "prescribed by law" appears in several 
of the limitation clauses of the European Convention (Arts. 
Ole tot) OL i Soll iva sex PlLess.Lons ecuil -ccondance With 
law" and "provided for by law") appear in other clauses (Art. 
S{zyy and Arts. Wand 2 for che glist and -4ih .Protocols 
respectively). In the French text of the Convention, all of 


these expressions are rendered as "prévues par la loi". 
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The jurisprudence under the Convention indicates that 
the word "law" refers not only to statute law (Klass v. Federal 


Republic of Germany, 2 EHRR 214); but also to the common _ law 


(Sunday Times v. United Kingdom, 2 EHRR 245); subordinate 
legislation (X% V. Switzer landgepR 9,7) 206) "and ROval specree i pe 
Wilde, Oomsand Versyp v. Belgium, 1 EHRR 373). The European 
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Commission of Human Rights has said that the phrase "in 
accordance with law" refers also to the Rule of Law or 
"Principle of Legality", which is common to democratic 
societies and forms part of the common heritage of the Member 
States of the Council of Europe (Silver et al v. United Kingdom 
(594//72). Reports: 11 jOctonereLs Oy 


The,,Buropean. Cour Cunelamingche (sundavalimes. Case uta. 
two requirements must be met in order for a limit to be 
considered "prescribed by law". In this case the applicants 
had argued that the law of contempt of court was so vague and 
uncertain that its restraint on freedom of expression could not 
be regarded as "prescribed by law"; and it could not, 
therefore, limit the right to freedom of expression. fThe 
court, in holding that common law rules can meet the standard, 
stated as follows: 


In, the. courtisopinion, Lhe roLvowing, are 
two of the requirements that flow from the 
expression ‘prescribed by law". First, the 
law must be adequately accessible; the 
citizen must be able to have an indication 
that is adequate in the circumstances of the 
legal rules applicable to a given case. 
Secondly, a norm cannot be regarded as a 
‘law' unless it is formulated with 
sufficient precision to enable the citizen 
to regulate his conduct: he must be able -- 
if need be with appropriate advice -- to 
foresee, to a degree that is reasonable in 
the circumstances, the consequences which a 
given action may entail. These consequences 
need not be foreseeable with absolute 
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certainty: experience shows this to be 
unattainable. Again, while certainty is 
highly disirables(siciiwutemay bring in its 
train excessive rigidity and the law must be 
able to keep pace with changing 
circumstances. Accordingly, many laws are 
inevitably couched in terms which, to a 
greater or lesser extent, are vague and 
whose interpretation and application are 
questions of practice. 


In keeping with these general principles, it has been 
held that rules about prisoners' correspondence established by 
unpublished administrative instructions to prison governors 


cannot be regarded as ‘law' for this purpose (Silver et al. v. 


United Kingdom). 


(b) The Charter 


The French text of the Charter uses the phrase "par 
une régle de droit," which may be translated as "by a rule of 
the law". This term encompasses all orders and regulations, 


municipal by-laws as well as common and civil law rules. 


The meaning of "prescribed by law" has been considered 
by the Supreme Court of Canada in the context of whether a 
demand by a police officer that a car driver accompany him to 
the police station and take a breathalyzer test under section 
235(1) of the Criminal Code constitutes a detention, thus 
triggering the riqhturtco fetain and instruct. counsel and ta be 
informed of that right as guaranteed by section 10(b) of the 
Charter. In Therens, all members of the Court held that such a 
demand did constitute detention and that the failure of police 
officets to anform Therens of his section, 10(b) rights 
infringed the Charter. Furthermore, all members of the Court 
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agreed that the infringement could not be saved by section 1*. 


LeDain J. characterized the "prescribed by law" 
requirement under section 1 as being "chiefly concerned with 
the distinction between a limit imposed by law and one that is 
arbitrary" (p.32)... himlts expressly seu out in) stacutces or 
regulations or resulting "by necessary implication from the 
terms of a statute or regulation or from its operating 
requirements" will meet the prescribed by law standard. A 
limit may also be prescribed by law if it derives from a common 
law rule. Since section 235(1) provides that the sample must 
be demanded and obtained "as soon as practicable" but within 
two hours of the alleged offence, it permits contact with 
counsel. The limit (that is, the infringement of the rights 
‘With respect to counsel) is not found in the statutory 
provision and is therefore not prescribed by law**. McIntyre 
J. expressly concurred with LeDain J. and the Chief Justice 
appeared to agree, saying: 


I also agree with Mr. Justice LeDain that 
s.235(1) does not create a limit, prescribed 
by law,. under s.l of the Charter, ona 
detained person's right to be informed of 
the right to retain: and instruct..counsel:, 
Subsection 235(1) does not expressly or by 
necessary implication compel the police to 





* The Court split on the issue of whether the evidence should 
have been excluded under section 24(2). The majority held 
that it should have been, while the two dissenting justices 
held that it should not have been excluded because the 
police officer was acting in good faith on the basis of the 
Supreme Court decision in Chromiak v. The Queen, [1980] 1 
Soc. Ra 47Jsundertthe .Brl] Deak eRiaqhts: 


** LeDain J. left open the question whether the two hour 
period is a justified limit on section 10(b) rights. 
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deny a detained person's right to be 
informed of:his si lO(bjerights. etp.1 of 
the Chief Justice's judgment) 


The treatment of section 1 by Estey J., Beetz, 
Chouinard and Wilson JJ. concurring*, makes it clear that once 
a limit has been found to be not prescribed by law, there is no 
further inquiry under section 1. A failure to prescribe a 


limit by law is fatal to the opportunity to defend that limit: 


Here Parliament has not purported to 
prescribe any such limit and hence s.l of 
the Charter does not come into play. The 
limit on the respondent's right to consult 
counsel was imposed by the conduct of the 
police officers and not by Parliament. 
(p.3 of Estey J.'s judgment) 


Tt; WwOUlLdesScemethnataacezOnsaOr auminastrators” Or of 
other persons who carry out or enforce the law which are 
inconsistent with the Charter will be considered ultra vires 
unless permitted by the governing statute, regulation or common 
law rule. The limit does not have to be expressly set out in 
the law but can be implied from the law, if it can be said to 


be a "necessary implication”. 


in-ke-Ontar10: FilmandevideouAppreciation society v. 


Ontario Board of Censors, the Divisional Court interpreted the 


meaning of "prescribed by law" as follows: 


The Crown has argued that the board's 
authority to curtail freedom of expression 
is prescribed by law in the Theatres Act, 
SS... J, nando, Aboud VaeWes ad though 
there has certainly been a legislative grant 





* Lamer J. also seems to subscribe to this view. 
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of power to the board to censor or prohibit 
certain films, the reasonable limits placed 
upon that freedom of expression of 
film-makers have not been legislatively 
authorized. The Charter requires reasonable 
limits that are prescribed by law; it is not 
enough to authorize a board to censor or 
prohibit the exhibition of any film of which 
it disapproves. That kind of authority is 


not legal LOCUS depends on the discretion 
of an administrative tribunal. However 


dedicated, competent and well-meaning the 
board may be, that kind of regulation cannot 
be considered as "law". It is accepted that 
law cannot be vague, undefined, and totally 
discretionary; it must be ascertainable and 
understandable. Any limits placed on the 
freedom of expression cannot be left to the 
whim of an official: such limits’ must be 
articulated with some precision or they 
cannot be considered to be law. 


There are not reasonable limits contained in 
the statute or the regulations. MThe 
standards and the pamphlets utilized by the 
Ontario Board of Censors do contain certain 
information upon which a film-maker may get 
some indication of how his film will be 
judged. However, the board is not bound by 
these standards. They have no legislative 
or legal force of any kind. Hence, since 
they do not qualify as law, they cannot be 
employed so as to justify any limitation on 
expression, pursuantiito ‘sil “of the Charter. 
We draw comfort in this conclusion from the 
views of Professor Beckton, in The Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms: Commentar 
(1982), p.107 (Tarnopolsky & Beaudoin, 
editors), where she wrote: 


Clearly statutes which create 
censorship boards without specific 
criteria would be contrary to the 
guarantees of free expression, since no 
line is drawn between objectionable and 
non-objectionable forms of expression. 
Now standards will have to be created 
to measure the limits to which obscene 
expressions may be regulated. 
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(Emphasis added. ) 


The decision in this case states that a grant of 
unfettered discretion to an administrative body to limit a 
Charter right is not a law. This means that the Censor Board 
was not acting pursuant to legal authority (or pursuant to any 
law); and its actions, whether "reasonable" or not, were 
therefore ultra vires since they interfered with a Charter 
right. The Court of Appeal agreed with the Divisional Court's 
conclusion in this respect but stated the issue in slightly 


different terms: 


We would go further than the Divisional 
Court on this issue. In our view, 

s.32) (a), rather “than berg of 2mo "Lor ce "Or 
effect" is: diltra.vireseas: itistands... thas 
subsection allows for the complete denial or 
prohibition of the freedom of expression in 
this particular area and sets no limit on 
the Board of Censors. PE sClearinv secs (nO 
limit, reasonable or otherwise, on which an 
argument can be mounted that it falls within 
the saving words of s.l of the Charter: 
"subject only to such reasonable limits 
prescribed by law" (per Mackinnon, 
A.C.J.0.). ‘(Emphasis added.) 


The problem in the Censor Board case was that the 
Statute did not establish any criteria upon which the Board was 
to act in censoring films. There was no question that the 
Board was statutorily authorized to infringe freedom of 
expression. The Act did not, however, structure the Board's 


discretion. 


In striking down the statute as conflicting with 
section 52(1) of the Constitution, the Court of Appeal adopted 
the same kind of approach as did the Supreme Court of Canada in 


Hunter et al. v. Southam Inc. In this case, the Supreme Court 
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refused to "read down" section 10 of the Combines Investigation 
Act (granting the Director of Investigations power to authorize 
searches) in order to prevent conflict with section 8(2) of the 
Charter. | The) Court. held) that: avetatute, which’) conflicts: ons ats 
face withthe) Charter 1s) Vordsseine,: courts widle notwri teranto 


the legislation appropriate constitutional safeguards. 


Had the Censor Board's discretion been limited by the 
Statute, the Court could still have accepted an argument that 
there was an infringement of the Charter; but in this case the 
issue would have proceeded to section 1. The Court would, in 
this event, have to determine whether the statutory limit on 
freedom of expression was "reasonable" and whether it was 
"prescribed by law". In order to meet the prescribed by law 
criteria established"in’ the Sunday 2Times icase, themstatuctory 
limits to the Board's discretion would have to be reasonably 
"precise". There would have to be reasonable clarity and 
precision to the standards applied by the Board in censoring 
films. The Timits-would also havelto be *accessible*. Limits 
expressed in a statute would satisfy this latter condition 
because statutes are public enactments. In this case, any 
action taken interfering with’ a Charter rigne would) be 
prescribed by law so long as that action was intra vires the 
Censor Board's statutory grant of power. If the limits could 
also be shown to be "reasonable" and "demonstrably justified", 


section 1 would be satisfied. 


There will be cases in which a statute makes a grant 
of power to a tribunal or, agency,but. does) nota contlreet*onerts 
face" with the Charter. Instead, the infringement arises as a 
result of the actions of the subordinate agency. A statute 
might, for example, grant authority to an agency to issue 
licences to conduct certain activities which are potentially 


hazardous to the public. The statute may indicate a number of 
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factors which the agency may take into account in order to 
protect public safety. The statute may also, however, leave 
some discretion to the agency to develop policy and to decide 
on a case-by-case basis whether licences should be granted. 
This discretion may be necessary because legislators cannot 
know all factors which are relevant to achieving the statutory 


objective. 


Acting under such a legislative mandate, the agency 
may conclude as a matter of policy (or in an individual case) 
that a mentally disabled person should not receive a licence. 
The agency may come to this conclusion on the basis that public 


safety requires that licence-holders be mentally competent. 


A person affected by such a policy or decision might 
bring a challenge under section 15(1) of the Charter. He could 
argue the case in either of two ways. First, he could argue 
that the Board's decision was ultra vires its statutory 
authority. ~He could argue” that the courts snould not; when 
interpreting the scope of a tribunal's authority, include 
within that “authority the right to discriminate on a prohibited 
ground unless thestatutevexplicitiy *gquaatsesuch authority: 

The argument that would be made here is that the statute must 
prescribe mental competence as a relevant consideration to be 
taken into account/byethe Board in making ii tsndecision. (It 
might be expected thatva* court’ would be relbuctantetas "read 
into” the statute authority tol discriminates, A, court mightsbe 
particularly hesitant to read into the statute such authority 
if the agency's mandate is ill-defined or if its discriminatory 


practices are unpublished. 


This argument does not require the court to strike 
down the legislation. It depends entirely on the court 


employing traditional techniques of statutory construction 
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favouring individual rights, and using the doctrine of vires to 
control the jurisdiction (and therefore the discretion) of 
administrative bodies. If this argument were to succeed, the 
Board's actions would not be within its mandate and no 
"reasonableness defence" would be possible. The decision would 
be quashed as unlawful under the ordinary rules of 


administrative law. 


The court may conclude, however, that the Board's 
decision was, in ‘fact, wLthin vthe cauthorpty granted sto pes Lf 
so, the decision might still be challenged as infringing 
section #15 (1) e0eInvthis case; Lermiught thecargued (that tthe 
tribunal's decision, although intra vires its grant of power, 
was not “prescribed by law" under section 1 of the Charter. 
Here, the argument would be the same as above: the statute 
must prescribe mental competence as a relevant consideration to 
be taken into account by the Board in making its decision. 
This argument would depend on the court accepting the argument 
hate 


(1) The statute does not conflict on its face with the 
Charter. It does not explicitly authorize discrimination (and 


therefore it is unlike the Censor Board case). 


(2), »Thesstatute Fimplicithy ‘authborizesythensoard wo 
discriminate on the basis of mental disability through its 


delegation of discretionary authority. 


(3:)¢ The board's decisiontds neverthel ésssnotiprescribed by 
law because the statute does not explicitly authorize 


discrimination. 


If this argument is to succeed, some rationale for requiring 


that legal limits on Charter rights be explicitly stated ina 
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Statute must be provided. This rationale must be independent 
of arguments relating to the vires of the government action 


imposing the limit. 


The following analysis suggests three alternative ways 


of viewing the "prescribed by law" requirement in section l. 


(oj outhe Approaches 


Section “si "“prescribediby law” iclause=amplicrely 
presupposes that there are two alternative states of affairs 
whych canvexist= ie1lthern aime ion Charter radi ts eis 
*prescribeduby ‘law’, .ornus thtstnoer’ vrescribedmpy laws “Ihe 
following discussion outlines three options for identifying the 


line which separates these two alternative states of affairs. 


The first option outlined accords limited significance 
to the phrase aS a separate requirement apart from other 
qualifying language in the section. The other two, with 
varying degrees of emphasis, interpret "prescribed by law" as a 
two-fold guarantee: 


be that any actions of government claiming to limit 
rights conferred by the Charter must be ascertainable in the 
sense that the limits placed on individual rights are 
discoverable to an adequate degree of precision by those 
parties’ who are ‘affected thereby-ewand 


2% that the limits placed on a particular right must be 
the product of the legislature, which must make an electorally 
accountable decision to modify the apparent constitutional 


entitlement. 
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Under the foregoing criteria, limits on rights which 
are either the product of unstructured executive or 
administrative discretion and/or are simply too vague would not 
meet the requirement. It should be noted that this inquiry 
remains independent of the questions of reasonableness or 


demonstrable justification with respect to a section 1 claim. 


The following approaches should be assessed in light 
of the Therens decision discussed above, especially with 
respect to the comments on the common law and the implication 
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i) “Approachal: Impugned government action must have 
an ascertainable legal mandate 


By this first approach, a limit on Charter Rights 
would be "prescribed by law" so long as the impugned action can 
be traced to a lawful authority or basic legal mandate pursuant 
to which the government acted in the particular case. Approach 
1 would allow for quite broad legislative mandates without any 
violation of the "prescribed by law" requirement, subject to a 
court ascertaining whether a particular Charter infringement 
lay within the mandate of the government official who undertook 
it. This approach is based upon three principle assumptions 
already recognized in Canadian law, having regard to the vires, 
or jurisdiction of the responsible government official as 
conferred by statute or common law. 


First, the simple fact that the government official 
was given a discretionary power in widesweeping terms does not 
necessarily demonstrate that this discretion can be exercised 


so as to contravene the Charter. It is assumed that, following 
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Justice Rand in Roncarelli v. Duplessis, "no legislative act 
can, without express language, be taken to contemplate an 
unlimited arbitrary power, exercisable for any purpose, however 
Capricious or irrelevant, regardless of the nature or purpose 
Of the statute,* 


Second, pursuant to the) first propositiron;cany 
statutory power, whether discretionary or otherwise, may only 
be exercised by .a,government, oL£icialsin spursuancesof athe 
purposes for which the statutory power was delegated to that 
office. In the case of a power that is alleged to contravene a 
particulars Charter Right,..2a COUpE Us Mdentiuiys, sthrotugh jan 
application. of principles of, statutory anterpreration, the 
Statutory purposes for which the discretionary power was 
delegated; a court determines whether the action of the public 
Official As ~untra OL) Ultra Mines, chose purposes. An, intra 
vires finding would mean the government claim limiting a 
Charter Right would be prescribed by law; an ultra vires 
finding would only state that the action of a government 
official was not prescribed by law by virtue of lying beyond 
the powers delegated to that official pursuant to the statute. 
The statute would not on itS own terms be implicated by the 
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Third, the basic judicial presumption underlying the 
interpretation of the statute in question is that the 
legislature, when enacting the statute, did not intend that the 
power be exercised in a manner violative of any Charter 
guarantees, unless the legislature has manifested such an 
intention through clear language or necessary implication. 

This presumption accords with the traditional presumption of 
Canadian constitutional law that legislature does not intend 
its, statutes. to. exceedsthe,gurisdiction, conferred onwht-by. the 


constitution, absent clear language or necessary implication to 
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the contrary. 


Approach 1 gives content to the phrase "prescribed by 
law" in a manner that harmonizes well with pre-Charter precepts 
of Canadian constitutional and administrative law, and the 
practices of Canadian legislatures. Unfortunately, it also 
conflicts with the reasoning of the Ontario Divisional Court in 
the Board of Censors case. Moreover, the approach may be 
Criticized as a limited interpretation of new constitutional 
language which does not necessarily direct legislatures any 


differently from the past. 


(Li) eApproach'2: 7 vAy bimie on Chanter rights muse 
clearly be prescribed by law 


By this approach, a limit on Charter rights would only 
be "prescribed by law" if the enabling law indicated through 
clear language that the law was intended to confer a mandate to 
qualify a right which is now entrenched in the Charter. This 
approach rests upon a proposed principle of constitutional 
interpretation which would hold that a legislature shall not be 
taken to have authorized (i.e. "“prescribed") any qualification 
of a fundamental right or freedom, enumerated in sections 2 to 
23 of the Charter of Rights, unless such a legislative intent 
is manifested through clear legislative language. 


Under approach 2, it would not be necessary for a 
legislature to always spell out in specific detail, every ~ 
circumstance under which it authorizes a qualification of a 
Charter right. It need only generally indicate that the 
legislature is enabling a certain ministry or commission to 


encroach upon Charter rights, by reference to general standards 
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included in the statute, the common law or indeed, 
administrative discretion in pursuit of a particular public 
policy. For example, the legislature could enable a ministry, 
responsible for providing public housing to make distinctions 
based on age, so long as the enabling legislation generally 
indicates that "in determining who is eligible for public 
housing under this Act the Ministry may have regard to age”. 
It would then be up to the ministry involved to determine how 
much emphasis would be placed on age matters. Although this 
provision would still be subject to challenge under section 
15(1), the limit on Charter equality rights would be 
"prescribed by law". It would then either stand or fall based 
on the reasonableness and demonstrable justification of this 


particular Aimit. on, equality Cighes. 


A benefit of this approach is that it achieves two 
important objectives: first, it makes legislatures 
specifically authorize governmental actions which qualify 
fundamental constitutional rights. Second, it makes the 
existence of limitations on constitutional rights readily 
discoverable.,.The concern ton legislative nesponsibility which 
Approach 2 attributes to the phrase "prescribed by law", 
explains its ianciusion. in the (final dratceot.section 1 ain 
addition to the phrase "reasonable limits" which appeared 
without this test in earlier versions.* Moreover, Approach 2 
is far from heretical. Ite1s appropriate to recall “that. “[tjhe 
major concern of the [McRuer] Commission with respect to 
unjustified encroachment by institutions of government or 


* The phrase "prescribed by law" did not make its appearance 
until the third of seven draft versions of the Charter 
which was submitted to the Special Joint Committee on the 
Constitution by Justice Minister Chretien on 12 January 
1981..." See EBiizot,y i423, 24; 
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bodies exercising governmental authority"* was: 


(1) The existence and exercise of powers to abrogate or 
vary the rights of an individual by unilateral action and 


without his consent; 


(2) The existence and exercise of powers to determine 
authoritatively the rights of an individual by tribunals other 
than the ordinary courts of justice (McRuer Report, Report No. 
tbs war 


Further, the responsibility model for "prescribed by 
law" may be viewed as an appropriately restrained judicial 
tool. Under this model, the courts ask first, whether the 
legislature has considered the possible impact of governmental 
action impacting on individual’ rights -- and tells our elected 
officials to do so if they haven't -- before making value 
Judgments on why a government should perhaps be allowed to 


impose, albeit indirectly, the restrictions in question. 


In terms of foreign analogies the acceptability under 


Approach 2 of the approach taken by the European Court of Human 


* It is well known that the McRuer Report resulted inter alia 
in the addition of an oversight committee of the Ontario 
Legislature to better supervise the process of subordinate 
law-making." ‘See-the Regulations Act, "Ra5.0271960, 162.5446, 
s.12 Similar concerns at the federal level prompted 
passage of the statutory Instruments Act S.C sels 2, 
c.38. Subsequently there has been growing concern with 
respect to its burgeoning quantity and problematic 
accountability generally. See e.g. Economic Council of 
Canada, Reforming Regulation (1981) Canada, Standing Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons, Report on 


SET and other Statutory Instruments lst Sess. send 
Parl. (1980) 
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Rights in the Sunday Times case, is problematic.* 


The notion that a common law rule meets the test of 
"prescribed by law" because it is accessible (at least to 
lawyers) such that the consequences of non-compliance are 
foreseeable meets only the first requirement of the model. The 
issue of responsibility may not be as directly met under the 
Sunday Times test in any direct sense. A common law rule 
antedating the Charter may not be something the legislature has 
even thought about in the context of limiting individual 
rights. The fact that the actions of the Attorney General in 
Sunday Times may have been in accordance with judicial concepts 
of appropriate limits on free speech not heretofore subject to 
Parliamentary objection and therefore, possibly reasonable and 
even demonstrably justifiable in the circumstances, may not be 
sufficient under this approach. On the other hand, since the 
common law is in force and is ascertainable, the legislature's 
decision not to reverse it may be a sufficient exercise of 
responsibility to meet the second test established by this 
approach. 


(ida), Approachw3: sLimit must be prescribed bya 
précasenledal eriulera nol tae egals discretion 


By thas )cthird approach, ta: lima ion ucharter .rights.,is 


"prescribed by law" where it is specifically described ina 


* For a discussion of the factual background of the case, see 
Mendes, 396-7. Mendes explicitly avoids any analysis of 
the term "prescribed by law" except to suggest that this 
wording in section 1 "reinforces the thesis that the 
Canadian Charter of Rights must be interpreted so as to 
conform to Canada's international legal obligations." 
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law, and where the ambit of the limit is certain and not 
totally discretionary. Here ithe emphasis is on precise 
discoverability and somewhat less on the responsibility 
requirement which underlies approach 2. The opposite of 
"prescribed by law" would be a situation where the limit is 
"prescribed by discretion". Whether or not such "discretion" 
is rooted in law is irrelevant. By this approach, the focus is 
on a requirement that the citizenry be able to know the precise 
scope of the limits on Charter rights. 


From the foregoing, it would appear that the 
requirement of precision would also satisfy all concerns of 
responsibility, since the legislation would have to spell out 
precisely what is wanted. On the other hand, reliance by an 
administrative official on a specific common law rule 
pertaining to his mandate (as equally specific for all 
practical purposes as similarly detailed legislation), could 
pass muster under approach 3. The rule would have to be 
sufficiently notorious to warrant a presumption that the 
citizenry would be taken to know the nature of its application 
to the conduct of the party against whom it is applied. One 
example might be the Sunday Times case, which runs afoul of 
approach 2 but may fit approach 3. Normally, under approach 3, 
a limit on Charter rights would have to be spelled out in 
enabling legislation in extensive detail. In the public 
housing example mentioned under approach 2 above, it would not 
be sufficient for the legislature to include in the enabling 
legislation a power for the Ministry to “have regard to age" 
when determining who is eligible for housing. It would be 
necessary for the specific ways in which age may be considered 
in determining eligibility for public housing to be spelled out 
in the legislation. 


Under this approach the Theatres Act and provisions 
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governing the censorship of films might not be "prescribed by 
law". This is because the Theatres Act does not specifically 
indicate on what basis films may be cut by the Censor Board. 
Responsibility may be there but specificity is not. 


Implications of the Approaches 


The major distinction between approaches 2 and 3 comes 
down to a difference in emphasis since the dual requirements of 
ascertainability and responsibility are likely to be present in 
both cases. Neither characteristic is absolutely essential 
under approach 1 which basically treats the phrase "prescribed 
by law" as a reference to canons of statutory interpretation, 
although limits on specific Charter Rights are restricted to 
the extent that the legislature is presumed to intend a 
conformity with the Charter unless it manifests a different 
intent. Approach 1 suggests an efficacious interpretation of 
the phrase which may constitute a preferred course most in 
harmony with the realities of modern government. Approach 2 
takes a rigorous view of direct responsibility for government 
action that affects constitutionally protected individual 
rights. Approach 3 avoids the problem of responsibility only 
if settled rules of limitation, such as a clear common law 
rule, exist in the absence of legislative advertence. In most 
cases, however, approach 3 would impose the greatest 
prescriptive burden on government to spell out what it is doing 
in all instances. Accordingly, to the extent Charter Rights 
are implicated thereby, approach 3 would serve to cut back on 
administrative decision-making that arguably remains an 
indispensable workhorse of modern government. As such, 
approach 3 may constitute an extreme view. 
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SUMMARY OF PAGES 186-188 


4. The Requirement 0f “InvagFree and Democratic SOCLEEYN 


Discussion of the application of this requirement, 
indicating that courts have accepted that Canada is a free and 
democratic society and that Canadian practice supersedes 


practice in other countries. 


Brief discussion of international treatment of the 
phrase "democratic society" in the international context where 
external standards are applied to determine whether or not a 


practice is consistent with democratic process. 
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4. The Requirement sol, "In asEree and Democratic Society" 


This phrase can be interpreted as requiring or 
permitting an abstract inquiry into the components of a free 
and democratic society or as inviting a comparison with other 
countries commonly considered to be "free and democratic 
societies", or can be interpreted as permitting both 
approaches. For the most part, the courts have made the 
comparison with other countries and have generally accepted 
that Canada is a free and democratic society (Rauca, Quebec 
School Case (Que. Sup.,.Ct.), Southam (accessibility to juvenile 
trials case). In making the comparison, the courts have 
usually been willing to consider the practice in other 
jurisdictions. The Ontario Court of Appeal in Global 
Communications Limited v. State of California (1984), 44 O.R. 
(2d) 609 (per Thorson J.A.), an extradition case, stated that 
the Court could not base its decision solely on the experience 
of other countries but must return to Canadian experience. In 
other words, the limit must be justified in relation to 
Canadian practice, regardless of practice in other 


JULLSALCL1IONS: 


InoR. iy. tVideotlicks ,AWwarnopolsky UA." suggested that 
a mere enumeration of the practice in other jurisdictions might 
not be adequate. The government must show why the limitations 
in other jurisdictions are reasonable and justified. He 
distinguished the other jurisdictions referred to in that case 


in various ways: 


Although there may be instances where such 
bare analogies might be sufficient proof to 
meet the requirements of s. 1, they are 
certainly not sufficient in this case. As 
far as other provinces are concerned, it 
must be kept in mind that all of this 
legislation was enacted before the coming 
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into force of the Charter. As. far as the 
United States is concerned, not only do many 
state statutes provide for Sabbatarian 
exemptions (see Appendix II to the opinion 
of Frankfurter J. in McGowan v. Maryland, 
supra), but, as pointed out earlier, the 
United States constitution does not have a 
provisionslike ‘sp..27- Becognizing iculitu ba) 
pluralism as a constitutional principle nor 
a provision like s. 1 which recognizes that 
the rights and freedoms are "subject only" 
to certain specified reasonable limits. 
Neither the United Kingdom nor New Zealand 
has any constitutionally entrenched 
protection for freedom of religion. 
Although Australia and Japan do have such 
protection, they also do not have the 
equivalent tof iss .lvand 27 -0f otinmchanter. 


If Mr. Justice Tarnopolsky's approach to "in a free and 
democratic" society is approved by the Supreme Court of Canada 
Or not disproved and applied by other courts in the future, it 
may result in a more thorough inquiry under the "free and 


democratic society" requirement than has often been the case to 


date. 


In the international context, "democratic society" has 
been defined in relation to external standards or principles. 
The phrase appears in the European Convention on Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms in the specific limitations attached 
to various rights. It has been interpreted as follows: 


The hallmarks of a ‘democratic society' are 
pluralism, tolerance, and broadmindedness. 
Although individual interests must on 
occasion be subordinated to those of a 
group, democracy does not simply mean that 
the views of a majority must always 
prevail: a balance must be achieved which 
ensures the fair and proper treatment of 
Minorities and avoids any abuse of a 
dominant position. (Sieghart, 93) 
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Under the Charter, the courts have not assessed the 
limits before them by setting them against these or similar 
principles but rather have assumed that since jurisdictions 
which have such limits are considered to be democratic, that 
the limits are consistent with "a free and democratic 
society". Evaluation in light of a set of external principles 
would put more content into the "free and democratic society" 
aspect of section 1, although it could also lead courts to make 


extensive value judgments. 
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1. The meaning of "equality" 


“Bquality is defined as equality of opportunity. 


q It. uc proposed that equality does not mean treating 
Wain una nete in the same way but recognizing differences and 
stele! alas boy differently in at SS chS th ways. 
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ween. there is a discussion of whether section 15 


} includes economic rights. It is suggested that it does not 
— include economic equality as such. This view is supported by 


reference to the nature of the Charter generally, the nature of 


the Canadian system, Canadian obligations under international 


law, interpretation of section,6 of the,Charter by the supreme 


Court of Canada, treatment of economic rights by the Joint 
Committee and caselaw to date dealing with sections other than 
‘section 15. Under this view the Charter may have indirect 

_ economic effects. 
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B. Understanding Section 15 


ie The Concept, of Equality 


Fundamental to an understanding of section 15 is an 
appreciation of the scope of the equality guarantee. This 
paper cannot pretend to exhaust all the possible meanings of 
equality which might be attributed to section 15. However, it 
can set out a likely interpretation, based on general notions 
of equality in Canadian society as a whole and on the terms of 
the Charter itself. On the basis of such notions, it is 
possible to understand in general terms the kinds of interests 
which are likely to be recognized by the courts aS coming 
Within the equality guarantees of section 15. Without some 
understanding, albeit incomplete, of this fundamental issue, it 
iS, CLLeicult. bo ascertain Jene anticipated efrect soft section 15. 


In brief, the major position set out here is that the 
DUrDOSSe jot, the Charter) waclmoragececrron io taco protect and 
enhance substantive rights. However, it is possible that not 
all kinds of rights are protected. The Charter may be 
characterized as guaranteeing legal and political rights, but 
not economic rights (which may come into play indirectly). 
This can be deduced from an examination of the rights and 
freedoms other than section 15. Furthermore, the kind of 
equality guaranteed by section 15 is related to opportunity 
rather than equality of result. Nor, it can be argued, does 
section 15 promote absolute equality (treating all people in 
the same way), but rather, an equality which recognizes that 
under certain conditions (in order to give effect to people's 
differences), different treatment may be necessary to the 


promotion of equality. 


On the major view expressed here, it is the interplay 
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between these various aspects of equality which helps to 
achieve a balanced section 15. Equality rights in the Charter 
appear to focus on equality of opportunity in regard to 
non-economic resources or benefits; but that right to equality 
may acquire an extensive application through a prohibition 
against constructive discrimination and a positive response to 


differences. 


(a‘)>’ Section 15 (GCuarantecserqualvey Of Opporcuniucy 


Equality of opportunity has characterized equality in 
liberal-democratic states such as Canada for over a century. 
Although it is. a “viewsheld by theorists!*on both sherri ght and 
left, the role each would assign to the state marks a major 
distinction between them. Theorists on the right are reluctant 
to permit the state to intervene in enhancing freedom of 
opportunity. They argue that while barriers should not be 
erected to prevent members of society from exercising their 
opportunities, neither should the state intervene to destroy 
existing barriers. Theorists on the left, on the other hand, 
consider that if equality of opportunity is to have any meaning 
for the “a@sprrant ‘groups “in our) society, "suci4as “thetarsavled, 
women, native people and the elderly, a broad conception of 


equality of opportunity is necessary: 


The-dL£ficulty, 1s ;thatythe most intransigent 
problems of inequality are unlikely to be 
resolved satisfactorily for most aspirants 
if goals are set within the equal 
Opportunity mode unless equality of 
Opportunity is understood broadly enough to 
include some obligation on the part of the 
state and governments to act to achieve [an] 
"over-all balance of burden and benefits'. 
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Somewhere between the theoretical extremes 
of the state as a neutral arbitrator of a 
fair-play game and as the realizer of 
absolutely equal shares is an understanding 
of equality which recognizes that the 
achievement of an overall balance of burdens 
and benefits requires a recognition of 
different needs within a broad framework of 
equal rights... (Vickers, 57) 


The "recognition of different needs" accepts that we may have 
to treat some persons “unequally" -- that is, differently -- in 
Order to enhance equality. Indeed, treating all people in 
precisely the same way may perpetuate historic inequality since 
disadvantaged persons may not be able to take advantage of such 


treatment. 


Put another way, it has been an important tenet of 
"liberal-democratic" theories that certain differences among 
people should not matter. Originally, these were immutable 
differences such as race; more recently, near-immutable 
characteristics or characteristics which are not easily changed 
have been included among these "protected" grounds. However, 
sometimes differences do matter. They need to be recognized in 
order to overcome them or to take them into account. According 
to this approach, differences should be acknowledged when 
positive action can diminish the negative social effects of a 
particular condition, yet differences should not negatively 
interfere with our assessment of individual merit. For 
example, we should both ignore and recognize physical 
disability when providing education. In assessing the 
individual's intellectual ability, the physical disability 
should not form one of the criteria. Actual enjoyment of the 
right, on the other hand, might require explicit 
acknowledgement of the disability in order to make appropriate 
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architectural changes allowing that person access to the 
facility. Subsection 15(2) allows governments to make such 
changes; section 24 may permit a court to require the 
government to make such renovations. Sections 15(2) and 24 are 
discussed elsewhere in the paper in greater detail. 


The effect of interpreting section 15 equality as 
equality of opportunity is that equality in the Charter is not 
meant to encompass equality of result. The Charter is not 
designed to revamp our legal, political or social system.* All 
that the Charter seems to require is that people have a fair 
chance to benefit from whatever government offers. It does not 


demand a redistribution of resources. 


It can also be argued that a full appreciation of 
equality of opportunity demands that it include a prohibition 
against constructive discrimination since many examples of 
inequality are not intentional. Appreciation of the present 
effects of past discrimination would help to improve current 
equality of opportunity. Constructive discrimination is 
discussed in detail below (pp.256ff.). 


(b) » Section’ 15 Recognizes) Different, Needs 


Recognizing special needs means that we cannot treat 
the concept of equality as "absolute equality" which is 


* Nevertheless it should be remembered that how it is 
employed will determine how radical its effects are, not 
its intended purpose. For example, the Big M Drug Mart 
Supreme Court decision has significant implications for a 
redefinition of the religious aspect of our society. 
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satisfied by treating all individuals in the same way. The 
Report of the Abella Commission on Equality in Employment 
states that "[s]lometimes equality means treating people the 
Same, despite their differences, and sometimes it means 
treating them as equals by accommodating their differences" 
(Abella Report, 2). Given the historical treatment of certain 
groups in our society, "neutral" equality -- one which ignored 
differences for all purposes -- would result ina further gap 
between such groups and the majority; this is similar to 
increasing wages on a percentage basis: the measure is neutral 
but the effect is to widen the gap between the higher and lower 
paid workers. Dickson J. (as he then was) stated in the 
context of religious freedom in Big M Drug Mart that "the 
interests of true equality may well require differentiation in 
treatment" (p.527). 


The idea that effective equality cannot be "blind" has 
been best developed in relation to gender equality but it can 
be applied to other groups, as well, such as the disabled. As 
applied to women it requires that the needs specific to women 
are taken into account; primarily these needs relate to 
pregnancy and child-rearing. This was the view articulated by 
the Report on the Status of Women nearly fifteen years ago 
(Report on the Status of Women, xii; as expressed in one 
member's minority opinion "neutrality is not enough", 421). A 
concept of equality which ignores this set of needs is not 
going to respond adequately to women's claims for equality. 


Until recently, the major approach to women's rights 
has been to stress that men and women were in many ways 
Similar. However, much of the work in this area now argues 
that we should explicitly take differences into account in 
order to respond appropriately to them. It should be 
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emphasized that such a recognition does not require different 
legislation on the basis Of sexs) A “neutral” rule may be 
formulated which applies to both sexes but which encompasses 
the relationship of women to childbirth and child care. For 
example, legislation may require child care leave for employees 
with primary child care responsibilities. The provision would 
be available to both women and men but would, at this stage of 


development, be taken advantage of more by women than by men. 


Both constructive discrimination and affirmative 
action recognize this non-absolute sense of equality. 
Constructive discrimination acknowledges that the failure to 
respond to particular special needs or characteristics may have 
had negative consequences. Affirmative action is a tool for 
remedying the disadvantages consequent on ignoring special 


needs and characteristics. 


(c) The Charter Does Not Guarantee Economic Equality 


Although the concept of equality of opportunity can be 
interpreted broadly to encompass affirmative action and a 
prohibition against constructive discrimination, that wide 
definition is balanced in the Charter context by its 
restriction to guarantees of political and legal equality. MThe 
Charter does not appear “to be directly concerned wrth tire 


redistribution of economic goods and resources. 


Having a job is an economic consideration, although 
not necessarily an economic right. Thus one cannot use the 
Charter in order to claim the right to a job or to employment; 
it does not appear that the Charter is available to ensure the 


provision of employment opportunities. But, once employment 
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Opportunities have been established by the government, the 
Charter does require that they be available to all applicants 
without discrimination. Similarly, the Charter does not appear 
to guarantee the right to work nor the right to free medical 
care; what it does appear to guarantee is that if the right to 
work or the right to free medical care is independently 
established (that is to say it is established outside the 
confines of the Charter), the Charter guarantees that those 
rights be available to all persons without discrimination. In 
this sense then, economic rights or benefits may be extended to 
persons who do not now enjoy them. The Charter does not 
require the establishment of economic rights, but it does 
require that once those economic rights are established, they 
must be established fairly. 


In his discussion of civil liberties, Professor Hogg 
adopts the classification by Professor Bora Laskin (as he then 
was) which divides civil liberties into political liberties, 
legal liberties, economic liberties and egalitarian liberties 
(Hogg, Constitutional Law, 417). Economic liberties are 
defined as freedom of private property and contract while 
egalitarian liberties, "often the antithesis of the economic 
liberties", consist of “the claim to equality of access to 
education, employment, accommodation, and other benefits, and 
implying at least, an absence of racial, sexual or other 
illegitimate criteria of discrimination". As Professor Hogg 
points out, the economic freedoms of property and contract 
"which imply a power to deal with whomever one pleases, come 
into direct conflict with egalitarian values" and through human 
rights legislation the egalitarian values have taken 
precedence. The egalitarian rights may have an economic 
context to them, but only in the sense that government cannot 


discriminate in the distribution of economic benefits. 
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In this sense it is important to understand that it 1s 
only insofar as one refers to egalitarian values as the absence 
of discrimination, that one May an tact lay any claim =o 
economic rights.” In otter words pethe Grignt "or “entrtlenene (co 
economic benefits, such as unemployment insurance benefits, 
derives from the anti-discrimination right. “It does not stand 
as a free-standing right. It is interesting to note that when 
Professor Hogg discusses the Canadian Bill of Rights, he deals 
with political, legal and egalitarian -civil liberties but not 
with economic civil liberties. There are no economic civil 
Liberties in’ the Bill oheRights;MexcepuEthe wrght mot tobe 
deprived of property without due process of law. Of course, we 
arejnot’ "restricted to the’ framework of “the Bry OPURigitsywier 
interpreting the Charter, but one can come to the same 
conclusion on the basis of the examination of the Charter as a 
whole, that only civil, legal and with respect to Hogg's 
classificatron, the egalitarran civil Wtberties (thiae- is, cue 
anti-discrimination right) are present in the Charter (Hogg, 
Constitutional Law, 440). 


SPY y Sais interprevacron is consistent with the 


Canadian approach to human rights and the Charter 
generally 


This treatment of economic rights by the Charter is 
consistent with the general Canadian approach to human rights. 
For example, Canada supported the policy of having two separate 
International covenants, *“onerontcry tl sand fpolrtrcal vigies sand 
one on economic, social and cultural rights (see above 
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pp.59-60)*. Economics is not an articulated part of our human 
rights law. As Professor Tarnopolsky pointed out in regard to 
the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights, "the problem in converting such economic civil 
liberties into legal values enforceable in the-courts are 
probably insurmountable. Rather than appearing in Bills of 
Rights they must form part of political platforms, and their 


enforcement will have to be by ballot" (Tarnopolsky, Canadian 


* Article 1 of the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights states: 


1. All peoples have the right to self-determination. 
By virtue of that right they freely determine their 
political status and freely pursue their economic, 
social and cultural development. 

2. All peoples may, for their own ends, freely 
dispose of their natural wealth and resources without 
prejudice to any obligations arising out of 
international economic co-operation, based upon the 
principle of mutual benefit, and international law. 
In no case may a people be deprived of its own means 
of subsistence. 


3. The States Parties to the present Covenant, 
including those having responsibility for the 
administration of Non-Self-Governing and Trust 
Territories, shall promote the realization of the 
right of self-determination, and shall respect that 
right, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Article 1 may be referred to to support the view that the 
Political and Civil Covenant commits Canada to some 
guarantee of economic rights. However, Article 1 uses the 
term "peoples" in the national sense, not in the individual 
sense. Article 1 refers to autonomous activities or rights 
which arise out of the right of national self-determination. 
It does not guarantee individuals the right to pursue their 
economic development, etc. It is therefore difficult to 
apply Article 1 to the context of protecting individual 
rights under the Charter. 
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Bild, of Rights ,<219-220)¢)4 This as, ome arcajin which the 
Charter is not different from the Bill of Rights. . Pierre 
Elliot Trudeau made the same point in an early consideration of 
a Charter of Human Rights. He said that the objective of 
economic rights was "desirable and should be an ultimate 
objective for Canada" but that it must be put aside now in 
order to concentrate on political, legal, egalitarian and 
linguistic rights. He defined economic rights as "those which 
seek to ensure some advantage to the individual and which 
requires positive action by the state" (Trudeau, 116). 


It has been suggested that there might be an economic 
right component»in! section \7 of) the, Charter...In) Canada (Eve 
Studio). et saliv. WiINNtpeg, ea 1984 ie aewWeWor.. U9 Manan .5.) 7 4 
case involving the validity of a by-law regulating massage 
parlours and dating and escort services, Morse J. rejected the 
plaintiffs' arguments that the by-law offended section 7 of the 


Charter, saying: 


Although private rights are not specifically 
protected by the Charter, it iS conceivable, 
I think, that a person might be so deprived 
of his property or economic interest that 
hiss right.toO) secugviys ofo the; person, Af) not 
his liberty, could be said to have been 
violated. However, the evidence does not, 
in my view, establish such a deprivation in 
this case. 


However, a different view was taken by Kroft J. in 


GershmansProducel Cok Lidisaw. Thea Motor stranspor ty Board (1985), 
14° D.L.R. (4th), /22° (Man. 0.8.) Woichn involved, a chai enge to 
the procedures of the Board under sections 7 and 8 of the 
Charter. Although His Lordship considered that section 7 
should not be narrowly construed to refer only to arbitrary 
arrest or imprisonment, he said in obiter "I can find no intent 
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within the words of s.7 of the Charter to protect so-called 
‘commercial’ or ‘economic" rights". 


Thus certain rights or freedoms may have economic 
consequences or ramifications but those consequences are not 
the reason the right or freedom has been included in the 
Charter. For example, freedom of association has been argued 
im support of the right to form a union. In the Inflation 
Restraint Case, the Ontario Divisional Court held that section 
2(d) guarantees the right to form a union, to bargain 
collectively and to strike, the last being a corollary right 
necessary to make the first two effective and not merely 
symbolic. The Ontario Court of Appeal did not find it 
necessary to rule on any matters arising under the Charter and 
therefore neither approved nor disapproved this interpretation 
Of section 2(d)}. 


The Saskatchewan Court of Queen's Bench, however, held 


that the right to strike is not a fundamental freedom. The 


Dairy Workers (Maintenance of Operations) Act took away the 
dairy workers’ right to strike for a limited period of time. 


In the Dairy Workers Act case, Sirois J. stated: 


The right to strike is not a fundamental 
freedom; it is not as wide sweeping as 

that. It is applicable in a particular 
context, in particular types of associations 
and under certain circumstances. It is 
expressly limited by laws in cases of 
national emergency, essential services, 
national security and when at times 
irreconcilable labour disputes arise. 


His Lordship then considered the circumstances of the breakdown 
of negotiations and other problems and concluded "I do not see 
how [the Act] could be said to violate s.2(d) of the Charter 
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and I find that it.does not? 


The right to strike was also considered in Public 
ServicesAlhianceso£iCans v.eGanadasd1983) ;.:9nCaReRe 248 
(F.C.T.D.) (appeal to Federal Court of Appeal dismissed (1985), 
55 N.R. 285) which was concerned with a prohibition against 


strikes for two years. Reed J. stated 


"freedom of association" guarantees to trade 
unions the right to join together, to pool 
economic resources, to solicit other 
members, to choose their own internal 
organizational structures, to advocate to 
their employees and the public at large 
their views and not to suffer any prejudice 
or coercion by the employer or state because 
ofesuchd uUnionsactivatiess jy BuEsitndoes. not 
include the economic right to strike! 
(emphasis added) 


In dismissing the appeal, Mr. Justice Mahoney, Mr. 
Justice Hugessen “concurring, stated ithat tune ~1dgnt. ot 
freedom of association guaranteed by the Charter is the right 
to enter into consensual arrangements. It protects neither the 
objects of the association nor the means of attaining those 
objects". Mr. Justice Marceau also held that the term "freedom 
of association" was not broad enough to include the right to 
strike, however liberally it was interpreted. Both Mahoney J. 
and Marceau J. adopted the views expressed by the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal, in Dolphin Delaveryvihtd me lace. COUrt (Or 
Appeal held that freedom of association does not protect 
picketing. 


The Newfoundland Court of Appeal found in Re United 
Association of Plumbing Industry and Pitts Construction Ltd. 
(1984), 7 -DeL.Rs« (4th) 609; that amtprohibition agammee 
secondary picketing did not contravene sections 2(b), (c) and 
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(d) of the Charter. It did not consider the issue in any 
detail but stated that the relevant section of the legislation 
Gzdenot..estrict rights: 


...S.124(1) was not intended to, nor does 
it, restrict the recognized right of labour 
to bring economic pressure to bear on the 
employer by peaceful picketing. fThe 
Festrictrons placed on that right by s.s.(2) 
of that section give statutory effect to the 
common law right of other employers to seek 
redress against any person from procuring or 
inducing a breach of contract or from 
injuries caused them by persons acting in 
combination or concert. 


The Alberta Court of Appeal also held in Reference re Public 


pervice Employee Relations Act that an explicit prohibition 
against striking by specified public servants did not infringe 
the guarantee of freedom of association under the Charter. 
Kearns J., three other members of the Court concurring, stated 
that protected organization does not necessarily include 


protected action. He commented in obiter that 


the entire field of economic association 
offers difficulty.» Why ets there ta (right. of 
association for economic purposes when the 
Charter apparently offers no other economic 
rights? 


Belzil “ins “in pa -CONCUET ING -ODInLON,) GLSsenting Li “part but not 
on this point, set out three classes of rights, one of which he 


éalled “welfare rights". This’ class of rights 


derives from benefits granted by the state 
to its subjects, viz., workers' 
compensation, pensions, old age assistance. 
Subject to the protection of equal treatment 
contemplated by s.15(1) when it comes into 
force, what the state has granted the state 
may take away. Like societary rights [which 
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includes "the rignesof people co rise Up 
against tyranny, the right of workers to 
strike against oppressive conditions of 
work, the right of self defence"],* welfare 
rights are not in the same class as 
fundamental freedom [sic]. 


And later: 


the right-to strike in support or vcollective 
bargaining, whatever it may be, is nota 
fundamental freedom guaranteed by s.2(d) of 
the Charter under the rubric of freedom of 
association.” [lt “isa right “conternea "Dy 
legislation, and, as in the case of welfare 
rights discussed above, what legislation has 
conferred, legislation may modify or 
abrogate. 


The predominant view in the cases is that economic association 
is merely an incidental outflow of the general freedom of 
association but does not extend to guarantee the right to 


strike. 


Section 6 contains the right to pursue a livelihood 
but it is conditioned on the question of mobility, not on the 
economic right to work. The section 6 rights are called 
*Mobility Rights", not «* Economic" sor “Livelinood Rigntcs. 
Indeed, the mobility rights have been criticized as not going 
far enough. It was suggested by some witnesses before the 


Joint Committee that mobility of capital and services also be 


*  Belzil J. considered that societary rights may also include 
the legal rights protected by sections 7-1l of the Charter, 
apparently because "[t]Jhe right to a fair trial presupposes 
legal proceedings". He appears to believe that government 
could more easily justify an infringement of legal rights 
than of other rights because the courts would permit a 
wider range of limits to such rights than others. 
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included in section 6 because, according to one witness before 
the Joint Committee, the existing section 6 does not emphasize 
sufficiently the economic union character of the Charter (Joint 
Proceedings, 34:56; also see the submission of the Business 
Council on National Issues, 33:133-154). This comment reflects 
the speaker's belief that the Charter did not adequately 
provide for economic rights. 


It has been contended, on the other hand, that 
paragraph 6(2)(b) includes the free movement of capital and 
goods, since they are employed by a person "to pursue the 
gaining of a livelihood in any province" (Binavince, 356). 
Another argument for economic content in section 6(2)(b) is 
that it is directed primarily at individuals entering the 
marketplace in order to undertake economic activity. According 
to this argument, the core purpose of section 6(2)(b) is to 
protect constitutionally the right to undertake a certain kind 
of economic activity free from a proscribed range of 
majoritarian action. That freedom of activity contributes to 
Canada's common market in labour. The maintenance of this 
particular economic regime was of sufficient importance to the 
drafters of the Charter that section 6(2)(b) is not susceptible 


to the section 33 override. 


In Skapinker, the Supreme Court of Canada, analysing 
the: cconstruction tof sect ron .6, .concluded, that “s .6,(2.).(b.); 16 
directed towards ‘mobility rights', and was not intended to 
establish a free standing right to work". Section 6 appears to 
be designed to permit labour and perhaps capital to move 
according to market requirements; it does not guarantee 
anything to any individual once that has occurred. Section 
6(2) is an “anti-balkanization" section, not an individual 
right to work section. In a case decided prior to the Supreme 


Court of Canada decision in Skapinker, the Federal Court of 
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Appeal had held in Re Demaere and The Queen (1984), 11 D.L.R. 
(4th) (193) that "it would be strange indeed to find anything 
so revolutionary as a constitutionally guaranteed right to work 
buried in a subparagraph of a section whose principle thrust 


..-is mobility rights" (per Hugessen J.). 


Sections 23 and 17-20 can be interpreted as imposing 
on government a specific duty to allocate society's resources 
for the: benefit*of particular’ groups" Section 23 ‘creates a 
right to minority language education where numbers warrant. 
Section 23(3)(b) provides that, where numbers warrant, minority 
language education is to be funded from public funds. This 
means some redistribution of resources. Similarly, the 
constitutional guarantee of bilingualism in Canada and New 
Brunswick requires the allocation of resources to provide the 
services, although no specific provision is made in the 
sections as there is in section 23. In both these cases, the 
redistribution or allocation of resources derives from a 
non-economic right. The language rignts are made effective by 
providing the funding to implement them. But the provision of 
funding is contingent on satisfying the requirements of the 
sections. This is explicit in section 23 where public funds 
are available only where numbers of children entitled to 
receive minority language education warrant and iS implicit in 
sections 17-20, particularly section 20(1)(a) which contains 
the requirements of "Significant demand" for and reasonableness 


of the provision of minority language services in Canada. 


The affirmative action provisions of subsections 6(4) 
and 15(2) have an economic component. These do not give or 
recognize rights as much as they preclude possible restrictive 
interpretations of subsections 6(2) and (3) and 15(1), 
respectively. These sections do not guarantee economic rights 
Which can be enforced; rather, they state that voluntary action 
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by government or action undertaken to comply with a remedy 
ordered by the Court to improve economic conditions of certain 
persons is not to be viewed in itself as a denial of the 
mobility or equality rights of other persons. Economic 
disadvantage is referred to explicitly under section 6(4). It 
may be argued that it is included implicitly under section 
15(2) on the basis that it expressly refers to "disadvantaged 
groups", 


Similarly, the exercise of the section 15 equality 
rights may involve economic questions, but they are not rights 
to economic equality. Thus blacks could not be required to pay 
higher taxes than non-blacks: but that is because section 15 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, not because it 
guarantees a right to equal taxation. The groups which are 
listed in section J5 constitute a significant portion of 
Canada's poor and low income residents. For example, one of 
the reasons mental and physical disability were added to the 
list may have been that Canada's handicapped population is 
seriously economically disadvantaged. It can be argued that 
the addition of disabled persons to the enumerated groups was 
intended to cause governments to allocate more resources to the 
handicapped when designing and implementing social and public 
policy. The same is true to some degree of all the minorities 
listed. Section 15 may have the effect of improving the 
economic status of these groups but as a consequence of 
improved access to benefits and opportunities, not as a result 
of claims made for economic equality itself. 


It has also been argued that the word "benefit" in 
section 15 may indicate that section 15 is intended to have 
direct economic content. This view is based on the argument 
that "equal benefit of the law" was included in section 15 as a 


response to the Supreme Court of Canada's decision in Bliss v. 
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AG. ‘Canada,’ (1979) T’S iC PRee Soe etiio sod CuLlar sDener.taucde 
issue in Bliss were economic, specifically unemployment 
insurance benefits. This interpretation might be stronger if 
the word "benefits" were used in section 15, rather than 
"benefit". Nevertheless, the phrase will no doubt produce 
claims to the provision of various income support payments 
without discrimination.” This result would be quite’ consistenc 
with the approach set out here. This approach suggests that 
nothing in section 15 appears to permit a plaintiff to demand 
unemployment benefits if the government does not offer them; 
but it does provide the basis for a claim that once the 
government decides to offer unemployment insurance benefits, it 


cannot refuse them on the basis of any of the protected grounds. 


(ii) Sthe JOLre  Proceeaings 


Discussion of the treatment of the right to property 
and the right to certain social and economic benefits before 
the Joint Committee indicates that the Charter was not intended 
to grant Sconomre "rights. S@iney salso Indicate ciesKINdnon 
rights which are generally considered to be economic. The 
federal government removed from its initial draft of the 
Charter the right to enjoyment of property because the 
provinces were concerned that property rights would seriously 
impinge on their property jurisdiction. Although property 
rights are recognized by the Bill of Rights, that document 
applies, of course, only to federal legislation. The federal 
government explained that "property rights should be developed 
in the Charter of Rights" and when the provinces are able to 
devise an appropriate guarantee, "that ought to be in the 
constitution on that subject" (Joint Proceedings, 41:12). A 
proposed amendment to section 7 to include the right to 


"enjoyment of property" was defeated (Joint Proceedings, 44:12, 
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46:30). Although the federal government had indicated it would 
Support the section 7 proposal, it subsequently refused to do 
so because of lack of unanimity in the Joint Committee and 
continued provincial opposition to the inclusion of property 
Etontes = (Joinw Proceedings, 437617) 452 10)6 


It was pointed out that Article 17 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human rights guarantees the right to own 
property and not to be arbitrarily, depraved of .it (Joint 
Proceedings, 46:26). The government took the position here, as 
elsewhere, that Canada's international obligations do not 
require entrenchment of the international human rights 
principles in a constitution: "The Covenant merely obliges 
parties to take steps to progressively achieve the full 
realization of the Covenant rights by appropriate means, 
including legislative measures" (Joint Proceedings, 49:70, 
36:13). The government's view was that international law 
breanciples, “could be implemented ian. the charter,..<in...-f£ederal 
or provincial legislation, or...by other regulation or by 


aqirection, or bynzpractice «(Joint Proceedings), 41: 15). 


The Canadian Council on Social Development asked that 
"social rights be entrenched in the Canadian Constitution", 
including the right to employment, to healthy and safe working 
conditions, “the right to an adequate standard of living with 
access to the necessities of life", and the right to social 
security and social insurance, inter alia (Joint Proceedings, 
19:31). A member of the Joint Committee noted the distinction 
between the kinds of rights advocated by the Council and those 
entrenched in the Charter: he said that the Council's brief 


showed 


the conceptual limitations of the 
constitutional proposals which the Committee 
is considering...by distinguishing 
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between...a constitution which merely 
outlines the limitations of the state, anda 
constitution which would outlined [sic] the 
responsibilities of the state to its 
citizens,. particularly wit. regard torsocial 
and economic needs.... (Joint Proceedings, 
L936 5%) 


An amendment to add "lack of means" to the list of 
enumerated grounds in section 15 was withdrawn because there 
would be another amendment to that effect (Joint Proceedings, 
47:89, 48:18). A subsequent proposed amendment to the 
equalization clause (s.36 of the Constitution Act 1981), was 
intended to implement the terms of the International Covenant 
Of Economic, Social and Cultural RIgQhts as Well as. “the goals 
of a clear and healthy environment and safe and healthy working 
conditions" (Joint. Proceedings) 49705). ine reasons stores chase 
proposed amendment again highlight the nature of the Charter. as 
a legal and political rights document rather than an economic 
rights document: 


These are fundamental concepts that we are 
talking about here. We are talking about a 
Charter of rights and freedoms, a statement 
of the values of Canadians, which iS going 
to guide us aS we enter the next century, 
and surely that Snoula not Just, include 
civinland? poliibivcalorightsetya iiremshouldialso 
recognize the economic and social rights 
which we recognize in any other statements 
of fundamental human rights including the 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights and 
the International Covenants to which Canada 
iS) a signatony. “vom. Proceedings 497) 


The motion to include economic rights was defeated 22 to 2. 


It iS evident that the witnesses before and members of 
the Joint Committee and the government were well aware of the 
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distinction between civil and political rights on the one hand 
and economic rights on the other and that the majority of the 
members intended that the Charter guarantee only the former. 
The right to property appears to have been the only economic 
right to have had any serious chance of inclusion in the 
Charter. Even then, it is not clear that this. would have done 
any more than continue in the Charter the right to enjoyment of 
property in=the Bill of ‘Rights, “expanded~to the “provinces, 
although it would have been subject to interpretation. What is 
very clear is the widespread reluctance to include economic 


Ci gncs -otner “than Ycradrcional “property rights, 


If equality is broadly defined in the sense set out 
above (as predominantly civil and legal as limited to equality 
of opportunity, and takes into account that persons who are 
Situated differenly might have different needs), the kinds of 
groups which are recognized by the courts and added to the 
protected grounds will be less likely to include groups which 
are specifically and directly based on economic 
considerations. As explained above, there is nothing in this 
interpretation of the meaning of equality in section 15 which 
prevents groups which are enumerated or which might otherwise 
be recognized by the courts from bringing claims which have 
economic repercussions. It simply means that the Charter would 
not be available to plaintiffs who wish to use it as a major 
vehicle for distributing wealth, property, and resources in 
Canadian society. This would include the wealthy who wish to 
redesign our taxation system and the poor who wish to extend 


income redistribution policies. 


There is some concern that if the Charter is 
characterized as primarily a political and legal rights 
document, the courts might impose a more lenient standard on 


government when limitations affected economic interests than 
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when they affected political and legal interests. For example, 
it is argued that a government could never justify a denial of 
women's access to the justice system but could more easily 
justify a denial of a particular welfare benefit to women. 
However, the denial of welfare rights on the basis of sex is a 
clear infringement of the guarantee of "the equal benefit of 
the law" and of equality generally under section 15. It is the 
legal right which is being infringed. In this example, it 
happens to have an economic content, but the test for 
justifying the denial must be the same whether it has an 
economic,, political .ar,othen. content. ..This.approachwasenoG 
intended to attribute any lesser value to a denial of the 
guarantee of equality because of the particular nature of the 


benefits denied. 


It can be argued that a certain economic condition is 
almost a prerequisite to the enjoyment of political and legal 
rights. Thus the desire to appease hunger is likely to 
override one's desire to speak out on "abstract" political 
issues (although those "abstract" issues may well be related to 
one's hunger). Similarly, a certain level of education may 
ease one's ability to manipulate the political system to 
advantage or to make it easier to claim one's rights -- to know 
the right channels, for example. However, as Tribe points out 
in the context of the, UcS 2 .ConscicicLon: 


the affirmative governmental duty to meet 
basic human needs cannot always be enforced 
directly...Instead it will usually be 
necessary to reflect affirmative duties less 
directly -- through governmental obligations 
to provide various procedural safeguards 
when the deprivation of welfare, wages, or 
household goods is involved; governmental 
responsibilities to determine eligibility 
for welfare and other basic services in 
terms of need rather than through such 
unrelated criteria as duration of residence 


sap thE 


Or composition of family; and governmental 
duties to determine need with substantial 
accuracy. (Tribe, 919-920) 


As Tribe indicates, if government were to wash its hands of the 
poor completely, there would be no recourse through the 

courts. However, government today does make some commitment to 
easing the plight of the poor. Having undertaken that, it is 
Required to, dO “So.withoutsrdrscriminaLion.s Lt eto hus 


protection which is guaranteed by section 15. 
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SUMMARY OF PAGES 217-225 


2% Equa TLtyerigntsy guaranteed by isecuLron 5 


(a) The number of rights 


The issue is the number of distinct equality rights. 


(i) Approach 1: Section 15 guarantees one broad 
EeLGitsco equality 


This view argues that the inclusion of various forms 
of equality iS meant only to ensure that the term equality is 
interpreted broadly and that certain interpretations under the 
Bill of Rights would not be imported into Charter 


jurisprudence, specifically the decisions of Lavell and Bliss. 


(i) Weappreach Sam minere rarer CwOerlLoghes 


This view would hold that there is a right to 
"equality before and under the law" (one right) and a right to 


"the equal protection and equal benefit of the law” (second 
wrt.) 


Supported by the heading "Equality Rights”. 


(ir Tat) MAD DE OdCha Ota eremarecmcenree Tights 


This view would hold that "equal before and under the 
law" is one right, the right to the "equal protection of the 
law", a second right and the right to "the equal benefit of the 
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orted by the heading "Equality | Rights". 
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‘it ae Approach 4: There are four rights 


ral eh into "equal before and under the 
ner with the result that there would be four 
n me y section ven meee right to equality before 
mee © to equality under the law, the right to 
law, and aan ea to equal benefit of 


ae heading “Equality Rights" 
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| ‘Treati 1g the ae as a general right would likely 

e the effect of granting the broadest equality right to 

oe eee separating the oe would likely result in a 

narrowe: 1terpretation of the meaning or scope of each right. 

| However, separating the rights could more easily grant a broad, 
almos t unrestricted meaning to "equal before and under the law" 


f "equal before and under the law” 





Aes is whether the phrase constitutes a 
ce ee 2. “free-standing Paghies 


PRN ES 


(6) Approach il: Equal before and under the law is a 
HLON ce Ory rights 


This view would treat the phrase as constituting an 
independent, free-standing right upon which a claim would be 


made. 


pilin) ADPLOdCh ey mnogu dlaperogerandyIndenrmcie wlaw. aS a 
statement of legal status 


This view holds that the words do not constitute a 
separate right but indicate the context in which the right to 
equal protection and equal benefit of the law applies, that is, 


to the administration and to the content of the law. 


Implications of the Approaches 


It may be argued that if the phrase constitutes a 
free-standing right, it can be separated from the 
anti-discrimination clause and individuals who cannot show that 
they have been disadvantaged by a proscribed ground of 
discrimination, would nevertheless be able to make claims under 


section 15. 
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mid Equality Rights Guaranteed By poe CELon bo 


Section 15 speaks of four different kinds of 
equality. What appears to be a surfeit of equality may be 
primarily an attempt to prevent, before it occurs, a repeat of 
the narrow interpretation given equality under the Bill of 
Rignts. in the previous section, we looked at that question 
from the point of view of “equality"™ as a concept; in this 
section, we consider the legal status of the various references 
to equality: how many equality rights are there? and, does 
"equal before and under the law" constitute a right or a 


Statement (declaration) of legal status? 


(a ).} The «Number .o£. Rights 


Section 15 can be viewed aS guaranteeing one broad 
right to equality or as guaranteeing two or more specific and 


separate,equality. rights... Fach. possibility is set. out. below. 


(iJ .SOpCoacCis le seer chon 15 guarantees one broad 
right £0 equality 


Perhaps the easiest and most useful way to view 
section 15 is that it guarantees one right to equality, rather 
than, a. numMper, Of equality nignts. On this view,. the inclusion 
of specified forms of equality is meant only to ensure that the 
equality guaranteed by section 15(1) is interpreted broadly. 

It is not necessary to break down section 15(1) into its 
component parts and determine whether a particular infringement 
is an infringement of the equal benefit of the law or equality 
before the law, for example: it is simply an infringement of 
the right to equality. This approach is consistent with the 
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way in which section 15 claims will Vikely be brought. “We can 
expect that persons alleging breach of their Charter rights 
will not attempt to define their claims narrowly by reference 
to a specific type of equality. Rather, they will simply claim 


a denial of tne section 15 right to equality. 


On this view, the inclusion of various forms of 
equality within this broad right is a consequence of the 
drafters' attempts to respond to caselaw under the Canadian 
Bill of Rights. ' “Equality under they law = was fadded™=tokensore 
that the Supreme Court of Canada's interpretation of the right 
to "equality before the law" in A.G. Canada v. Lavell would not 
apply to the Charter. In Lavell, the Supreme Court had held 
that equality before the law applied only to the application of 
the law in the courts and to the administration of the law; it 
did not apply to content. Accordingly, the reference in 
section 15 to equality under the law is meant to indicate that 
both the administration and the content of law can be examined 
under section 15. "Equal before the law" indicates there is a 
right to the equal protection and equal benefit of the 
administration of the law and "equal under the law" indicates 
that there is a right to the equal protection and equal benefit 
of the content of theslaw (Elliot, 17). 


"Equal ‘benefit of the Law", 1C1s argued ,swaseinciuded 
in section 15 to overrule Bliss, in which unemployment 
maternity benefits were not considered to come within the right 
to equality under the Bill of Rights because they were a 
privilege and not a right. Under the Charter, the specific 
reference to "the equal benefit of the law" means that it may 
no longer be possible to argue that the law is providing a 
privilege or a specific benefit, rather than a rigne, and 
therefore is not Susceptible to challenge under section 15 of 
the Charter. 
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The Bill of Rights guaranteed only "the protection" of 
the law, not "the equal protection". The use of the term 
"protection" alone could be interpreted to mean that varying 
degrees of protection could be accorded different groups and 
that this would be acceptable as long as the members of the 
group were treated equally in relation to each other (Lavell). 
The addition of the adjective "equal" to the word protection 
means that such an argument will be difficult to sustain under 
sectirow IPS*and that the protection ‘of “the law will be accorded 


to all persons to the same degree. 


Implications of this Approach 


Recognizing a single broad right in section 15 would 
encourage a fuller development of equality rights under the 
Charter than if the rights were divided into separate rights. 
This would seem to be in keeping with the spirit of the Charter 
and its promise of improving at least the legal and political 
status of groups which are now subject to discrimination. Not 
having to define the separate terms will lessen the risk of 
omitting or neglecting important forms of equality and will 
avoid giving to the concept of "equality" a legal technicality 


that could do a disservice to the significance of the term. 


However, if section 15 is treated as guaranteeing a 
single broad right it would be more difficult to establish a 
separate guarantee of "equal before and under the law" which 


did not depend on a finding of discrimination. 
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Cit) )sApproach, Zieh" ThepemanenUwonGUdhts * 


On. this aview; stherehkis..auright ;to.equality before sand 
under the law and a right to the equal protection and equal 
benefit of the law. This interpretation requires reading in 
"right.ltosthegi hast’ pant rot *sechnonels seubpehenisi meats 
literally ithe asingle {right vexphucrtly metermed to \ingenessecond 
part of section 15. As discussed below "equal before and under 
the law" might be a declaratory statement indicating the 
conbtexts.tolwhich the twor'rngnts, “the night to thesequal 
protection of the law and the right to the equal benefit of the 
law, refer. In either case, there would be only two distinct 


rights guaranteed, 


(lid)e sAppRoach y3aek There sane» thuce rights 


This approach suggests that equal before and under the 
law '1s one right, the right to the equal .protection of the law 
is the second right and the right to the equal benefit of the 
law is the third right. As was the case with the view that 
there are two separate rights, it is necessary to read the word 
right intosthey finrstjpartiof~sectionsl5s.«(thussraising, the 
question of the status of "equal before and under the law", 
discussed below). If this wording is feasible, it would be 
equally feasible to argue that there is a right to equality 
before>the law, avrightsto»equalatyiunderethes law andsaysingle 
right to the equal protection and equal benefit of the law. 





* The implications of Approach 2 are basically the same as 


those of Approaches 3 and 4, and are set out after Approach 
4, 
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(iv) Approach 4: There are four rights 


Each designation of equality can be treated as a 
separate right. Thus section 15 would guarantee the right to 
equality before the law, the right to equality under the law, 
the right to the equal protection of the law, and the Ei git ‘bo 
the equal benefit of the law. As stated above, equality before 
the law refers to the administration of the law; equality under 
the law applies to the content of the law; equal protection of 
the law refers to safeguards offered by the law; and equal 
benefit applies to the advantages offered by the law or laws. 


In order to sustain the view that there are four 
rights guaranteed by section 15, it is necessary to read the 
word "right" into "equal before" and to "equal under" the law 
as well as to "equal benefit of the law". The reading in of 
"right" to “equal before" and "equal under the law" assumes 
that the opening words do constitute rights and are not merely 
a declaration of status. The issue of the status of "equal 
before and under the law" is discussed below at pp. 222ff. 
Although the heading to section 15 is “equality rights", in 
fact there is reference to only one right in the section itself 
and) that Seems, co be to thevri ght tte*ehe -equal protection -and 
equal benefit of the law. However, this does not preclude 
reading into the section the implicit use of "right" in 


relation to the other components. 


Implications of Approaches 2, 3 and 4 


It is not necessary under the more general approach 
discussed above, to define each right except in a general sense 
to understand the broad nature of section 15. Treating the 
equality rights as separate rights may have the effect of 
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limiting those rights, insofar as it is necessary to attribute 
a content to each one. Once the rights are treated as distinct 
rights, it may be necessary for plaintiffs to assert their 
claims, inJrelation ‘to savspeci file jnight: and tit;would sthen be 
open to a court to dismiss a claim on the basis that there was 
no infringement of that particular right, even though there was 
in fact a denial of some other kind of equality. Lt awould, of 
course, then be open to a plaintiff to bring a claim under one 
of the other rights; however, this would unnecessarily add to 
the cost to plaintiffs under section 15, as well as being an 
inefficient use of the courts’ time and resources. 
Alternatively, plaintiffs could plead breaches of all four 
rights, but even so it would be theoretically possible that 
some denials of equality would not be redressed because they 
did not quite "fit" into any of the categories as judicially 


determined over time. 


One other possible implication of treating the right 
separately is that the right to equal benefit might be used to 
encourage an economic rights interpretation of the Charter. 
This view has been discussed more fully above (at pp.207-208) 
but it should be pointed out here that the use of the word 
"benefit" for this purpose is only feasible when the rights are 
broken down, rather than treating them as a single broad right 


to equality or to equality without discrimination. 


(b.). (The: status tof "equal before and under the law" 


The issue here is whether or not "equal before and 
under. the, law” is.a right. (or, two; rights), or whether it isa 


statement of legal status or a declaratory provision. 
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(i) Approach 1: "Equal before and under the law" is 
a right or rights 


One way of viewing the opening words of section 15 is 
to treat "equal before and under the law" as establishing 
independent, free-standing rights upon which a claim can be 
founded; in other words, these rights would be in addition to 
the right(s) of "equal protection and equal benefit of the 
law". As suggested above, section 15 does guarantee more than 
one right according to the heading and the heading is a 
relevant tool of interpretation according to the Supreme Court 
in Skapinker. This interpretation could be supported by the 
fact that an earlier version of section 15 did refer to "equal 
before and under the law" as a right. On the other hand, the 
omission of the word "right" in the current version may be 
treated as significant if it can be shown that it was 


deliberately omitted. 


Implications of this Approach 


The significance of treating equal before and under 
the law as an independent, free-standing right or rights 
depends on whether or not "without discrimination" qualifies 
that Tifrest*+ part of section? 15¥ or® notes *a2F? "without 
discrimination" does qualify "equal before and under the law", 
much of the advantage of treating equal before and under the 
law as a separate right is lost, since it would seem to offer 
little more than that which is provided by the equal protection 
and equal benefit of the law. However, if “equal before and 
under the law" is not modified by “without discrimination", the 
result would be that section 15 is not limited to persons who 
have been denied equality on enumerated or other recognized 


grounds. At least some portion of section 15 rights would then 
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be similar to section 2 rights, for example, which do not hinge 
on a finding of discrimination. The more general discussion of 
whether or not discrimination is a necessary component of 
section 15 is discussed in the next section; here it iS raised 
merely to indicate the specific point in relation to "equal 


before and under the law", 


(ii) Approach 2: "Equal before and under the law" is 


a statement of legal status 


On this view, the opening words of section 15 
constitute a statement of legal status but do not in themselves 
guarantee rights. It is because each individual is equal 
before and under the law that he or she can bring a Charter 
action claiming that he or she has not enjoyed the equal 
protection or equal benefit of the law. The inclusion of 
"equal before and under the law" indicates that section 15 
guarantees apply both to the administration (equal before the 
law) and the content of the law (equal under the law). 

Treating the opening words as a declaratory statement provides 
a reference point for "equal protection" and “equal benefit" of 
the law. 


The wording of* section 15, which does not explicitly 
provide for a right in relation to "equal before and under the 
law", suUpporits!)Chis viewia Under theiBill of Rights,;@there was 
a right to equality before the law and this has not been 


carried in’ express terms into the final’ version of section 15. 
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Implications of this Approach 


If the phrase "equal before and under the law" is seen 
as a declaration of status, rather than as guaranteeing a 
right, a narrow view may be taken of section 15 because a 
denial of equality before and under the law will give no basis 
for a Charter claim. The claim will be limited to equal 
protection and equal benefit of the law. However, the 
reference to the rule of law in the preamble to the Charter may 
provide much of this protection. 


In any event, it may be that the above concerns are 
neither necessary nor automatic consequences of this approach, 
The guarantees of the equal protection and equal benefit of the 
law may be read to encompass all forms of equality; the 
reference to "equal before and under the law" may indicate the 
contexts to which those equality rights relate. Regardless of 
their status, the opening words of section 15 may serve the 
purpose of ensuring that both the administration and content of 
legislation iS open to judicial review. 
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SUMMARY OF PAGES 228-243 
Br, The Role of the Anti-discrimination Clause 


Issue is whether a plaintiff must show discrimination 
on the basis of membership in a protected group in order to 
obtain standing to make section 15 claim. 


1) Approach 1: A finding of discrimination is not 
necessary 


This view holds that the phrase is merely one form of 


inequality and should not be used to limit the section. 


Based on the heading of section 15 which is "Equality 


Rights", not "Non-DisScrimination Rights". 


Reference is made to international law where the 
non-discrimination clause is used for purposes of clarity and 


ceneainty. 


(ai) Ss AppEOaca 2s vA finding, Cf) discrimination, is 
necessary 


This view holds that a plaintiff must show 
discrimination on the basis of membership in a protected group 
in order to obtain standing under section 15. Based on the 
nature of the right under section 15 which appears to import 


human rights concepts based on non-discrimination. 


Reference is made to international law. 
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a The Role of the Anti-discrimination Clause 


The issue here is whether plaintiffs will be required 
to show discrimination in order to acquire standing to make a 
eection 15 clain.,, If the anti-discriminagtion clause is, .a 
necessary element in the right guaranteed by section 15, 
individuals who have been denied equality but cannot attribute 
the denial to a protected ground will not have recourse to 
section 15. For example, a person who was ill-treated by an 
Otiicial and could notvattribute it to<cdiscrimination. would be 
i ele Dosti Lon. On the other hand, 1£ the anvocation of the 
positive equality guarantee is not contingent on a finding of 
discrimination, individuals who allege that they have suffered 
improper treatment but are unable to ascribe it to a prohibited 
ground will have access to section 15. This would make section 


15 extremely broad. 


(a) . Approach 1s. vA, Tindingio0f discrimination ona 
protected «ground .1s not required. for .a,finding ofan 


infringement under section 15(1) 


It can be argued that the reference to 
"discrimination" in section 15(1) neither narrows nor expands 
the scope of the guaranteed equality rights. On this view, the 
equality rights are not qualified in any sense by the addition 
of the words "without discrimination." These words -- and the 
enumeration of particular grounds of discrimination -- merely 
emphasize the importance of certain forms of inequality. They 
do not, however, cut back the meaning of "equal protection" or 
"equal benefit" or add anything not already provided. They are 


included only for purposes of greater certainty. 


It should be noted that the heading to section 15 does 
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not describe the rights as non-discrimination rights, but as 
equality rights.) Theworidindl Versiom OL sect ron) was headed 


"non-discrimination rights" and read as follows: 


ie ei hy, Everyone has the right to equality 
before the law and the equal protection of 
the law without discrimination because of 
race, national’ or “etinire: origin, Colour, 
religion, age or sex. 


The section was re-titled “equality rights" in order "to stress 
the positive nature of this important part of the Charter." 
(Gilbert, 409) It should be noted that in the original 
VELSiony, “Squalrey (beroOremene aw, touctacCUmacn cuir Gael ns 
not clear whether its current status as a "mere" declaratory 
statement Wastmeank to take tawayna- Ee Lgityto caqualteyyDerore=ene 
law or whether, 1€ resulted simply Eromethe grearer *lenguywand 


grammatical complexity of the section after it was amended. 


In any case, section 15(1) does make a positive 
statement of equality in its opening clause: "Every individual 
is equal before and under the law." This statement, whether or 
hot 1t isa “Pight”, 2S a constitutional provisiten declaring 
the equal legal status of every individual. Any law 
conrlicting with this. provision would bervorld Dy vircueror 
Section 32 OF “the CONSULCULTOM.), Ic 1S Over r Cul erlLOmLetan unis 
statement as being qualified in any sense by the words "without 
discrimination" which appear later in the section. Even if the 
Fight to theequal protece ron ang cael Denerm. (Ole nee idwee bo. 
so qualified, the opening statement can stand on its own and 
has the effect of rendering inoperative any conflicting 


legislation. 


The approach taken here does not require that section 
15(1) be divided into its various clauses for purposes of 
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interpretation. To the contrary: the inclusion of equality 
"before and under", "equal protection", "equal benefit" and 
"without discrimination" appears to be an attempt to 
constitutionally prohibit all possible forms of inequality. If 
a finding of "discrimination" is essential to a section 15(1) 
claim, some of these forms of inequality will be excluded from 


Charter protection. 


ACCOrdingd to _ this approach, sithougn £he equality 
rignts include, a 'irightsto non=discrimination, they>should not 
Dewiieerpreten = sOlelyany Tererence TOs tne) COnce DC OL 
"discrimination". This is not because the principle of 
non-discrimination iS an entirely separate concept; but because 
non-discrimination is logically demanded by the broader meaning 
of equality. If every individual is in fact equal before and 
under the law and has the right to the equal protection and 


equal benefit of the law, discrimination cannot legally exist. 


The meaning of discrimination is discussed more fully 
below (at p.247). For present purposes, it is assumed that 
discrimination refers to unequal treatment based on 
identification with particular groups or classes of persons. 

As such, two requirements must be met in order to show 
discrimination. First, the unequal treatment must be based on 
some group identification. Secondly, a claim of discrimination 
can only be founded on the basis of particular kinds of group 
identification. (So, for example, treating convicted murderers 
differently from others is not discrimination because convicted 
murderers are not the "kind" of group that can claim 
discrimination. This requirement is discussed more fully below 
at pp. 319-326.) 


An interpretation of section 15(1) which focusses on 
"equality" rather than "non-discrimination”" is not limited to 
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the protection of members of particular groups. This 
interpretation does not simply attempt to identify which groups 
have been subject to unfair or unequal treatment. Rather, it 
asks the more fundamental question of whether a particular 
government action fails to accord to any individual "treatment 
aS an equal". The nature of the right to treatment as an equal 
has been described in the following way: 


Government must treat those whom it governs 
with concern, that is, aS human beings who 
are capable of suffering and frustration, 
and with respect, that is, as human beings 
who are capable of forming and acting on 
intelligent conceptions of how their lives 
Should be lived. Government must not only 
treat people with concern and respect, but 
with equal concern and respect. It must not 
distribute goods or opportunities unequally 
on the ground that some citizens are 
entitled to more because they are worthy of 
more concern. It must not constrain 
liberty on the ground that one citizen's 
conception of the good Tife of one: groupers 
nobler or superior to another's (Dworkin, 
2) ee 


It 1S evident that government action which proceeds on 
the assumption that members of certain specified groups are 
less worthy than others would violate the equality principle. 
*Discrhiminabion* wot this skindwis. clearl ye prohibited. suEnere 
are, however, other kinds of government action which cannot be 
Characterized as discrimination but may nonetheless violate the 
principle. Two of these are considered below: Cli) seni ac 


* It should be noted that this is a liberal conception of 
equality. It does not dictate that every individual is 
entitled to an equal distribution of resources, burdens or 
Opportunities. It is a more abstract right and the precise 
conditions necessary to satisfy it are subject to debate. 
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against individuals in the enforcement and administration of 
the law; (2) Arbitrary classifications resulting in unequal 
treatment of individuals. These are not meant to be 
exhaustive. The first is considered because in the past, it 
has been included in "equality before the law" which the courts 
have interpreted as meaning "formal" or "procedural" justice of 
this kind. The second is included because the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the American constitution 
apparently demands some minimum rationality in all legislative 
and administrative classifications. Such a requirement will 
not hold with respect’ to section 15(1) &f equality ots 
interpreted as "non-discrimination". As noted above, the 
definition of discrimination being used here dictates that only 
some kinds of legislative classifications are subject to review 


under ssection 15(1-).. 


Before considering these examples, it may be helpful 
to consider case law under the Bill of Rights. There, it was 
recognized that "inequality" may encompass some forms of 
treatment that cannot be characterized as "discrimination". In 
the Bill of Rights, the non-discrimination clause appears in 
the opening sparagnraph.ofysection is  Lbheis: «followed by a list 
of rights and freedoms. Section 1(b) guarantees equality 
before the law. In the Lavell case, Mr. Justice Ritchie 
applied Dicey's definition of equality before the law, i.e. 
equality before the courts. As has been noted, this “has a 
tendency to ignore the twentieth century egalitarian concepts 
which the non-discrimination clause gives to the equality 
clause" (Tarnopolsky, Canadian, Bill of “Rights, 300). .The 
inclusion of gtequality betoresand under -the Law> together with 
the non-discrimination rights in section 15(1) should avoid 
this result. This need not lead to the conclusion, however, 
that individuals do not have any equality rights except to the 
extent that they can show discrimination. 
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The equality rights can be read as Chief Justice 
Laskin suggested that they be read in Curr v. The Queen (with 
respect to the Bill of Rights): 


...The existence of any forms of prohibited 
discrimination) [is netimanctie soUanOn OF 
its operation. Rather, the prohibited 
discrimination is an additional lever to 
which federal legislation must respond. 
Putting the matter another way, federal 
legislation which does not offend section l 
in respect of any of the prohibited kinds of 
discrimination may nonetheless be offensive 
to section shirbf ait wshwviolativero£ whats 
specified in any of the clauses (a) to (f) 
OfMSecaLon ). 


Lt -s, ,n.fortlorv, offensive & tnere wis 
discriminat ron by Treason of race ‘so as (£0 
deny equality before the law. 


We can restrict the meaning of "discrimination" to the 
denial of equality to individuals on the basis of membership in 


certain groups; but the fact that there is no discrimination in 


this sense does not mean that there has been no violation of 
section 15(1). The "additional lever" is contained in the 
clause that "every individual is equal before and under the 
laws :* 


In his dissenting judgment in Lavell, Mr. Justice 
Laskin (as he then was) commented further on his statement in 


the Curr case: 


...(F)ederal legislation, which might be 
compatible with the command of "equality 
before the law" taken alone, may nonetheless 
be inoperative if it manifests any of the 
prohibited forms of discrimination. In 
short;/ the’ prostribed*discriminatronsvines. | 
have a force either independent of the 
Subsequently enumerated paras. (a) to (f) 
or, 1f they are found in any federal 
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legislation, they offend those clauses 
because each must be read as if the 
prohibited forms of discrimination were 
recited therein as a part thereof. 


This seems to me an obvious construction of 
S.t.01 (he Catladian, Bill of Rrgnts. when 
that provision states that the enumerated 
human rights and fundamental freedoms shall 
continue to exist "without discrimination by 
reasons. Of Lace, NacLond! OCl1gin, COLeUr, 
religion or sex" it iS expressly adding 
these words to paras. (a) to fb). “Section 
l(b) must read therefore "the right of an 
individual to equality before the law 
without discrimination by reason of race, 
Nationa. Crigqin, colour,» Delton, Ol sex. 


Professor Tarnopolsky (now Mr. Justice Tarnopolsky ) 


has commented on this judgment as follows: 


»-eilt does not seem necessary to go as far 
as the two alternatives suggested in the 
dissenting judgment of Laskin J. The rights 
and freedoms "recognized and declared" by 
the opening paragraph of s.l are "the 
following... namely" the rights and 
freedoms in subsections (a) to (f); they are 
not those in the opening paragraph. The 
other alternative which he suggests, i.e., 
that each clause "must be read as if the 
prohibited forms of discrimination were 
recited therein as part thereof" appears to 
be the more correct, although even here 
there is some danger that this 
interpretation would confine the enumerated 
paragraphs only to such infringements as 
involve discrimination. Perhaps this is 
Suggesting more than Mr. Justice Laskin 
intended in his Lavell decision, but it does 
seem important to emphasize that one must 
return to his judgment in the Curr case as 
being more accurate...As he stated in the 
Curr case, the non-discrimination clause is 
not a "sine gua non” of the operation of the 
"inequality before the law" clause, but 
rather is an additional lever to which 
federal legislation must respond 


(Tarnopolsky, Bill of Rights, 300-1). 
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(1) Equality Beroresumesuows 0 bias 10 tne 


Administration of the Law 


Restricting the meaning of section 15(1) to 
"non-discrimination" will exclude claims to procedural justice 
except to the extent that those claims arise as a result of 
group membership. So, for example, bias in the administration 
of the law would be within section 15(1) if based on racial 
prejudices but. would mot pe  Wimoiisecrlonirol i jot seco were 
based on personal animosity or dislike of a particular 
individual without regard to any group identification he or she 
might have. 


It could be argued that bias or prejudice of the 
second kind need not be included within section 15(1) because 
it is: prohibited sin. any. case by, the, “rule of law" whien 1s 
affirmed in the Charter's Preamble. Individuals affected by 
this kind of unequal treatment have recourse to traditional 
remedies of judicial review. The same may be said, however, 
with respect to unequal administration of the laws based on 
racial prejudice. In either case, a failure to apply the law 
in an even-handed way could give rise to a claim for judicial 


review. 


Rather than arguing that the reference to the rule of 
law in the Preamble renders superfluous the inclusion of 
certain forms of inequalities in section 15(1), it can be 
argued that section 15(1) should be read to include them so as 
to be consistent with the Preamble's affirmation of the rule of 
law. As such, the unequal treatment of all individuals through 
bias in the administration of the laws would be 
constitutionally prohibited. In terms of judicial review of 
the administration of laws, the ordinary remedies would 


continue to be used. The only change would be that the 
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legislature could not constitutionally preclude judicial review 
of administrative action. An individual claiming bias would be 
able to claim a remedy by virtue of section 24(1) of the 
Charter. AS a practical matter, this would have little 

impact. Legislatures have found it difficult in the past to 
exclude judicial review of administrative action, despite 
repeated attempts to do so. 


fii) VAcbitrarywiClassifieations 


Interpreting the equality rights as encompassing 
individual claims which are not necessarily grounded in 
"discrimination" would, despite what is said above, have a 
Major impact on the manner in which the section is 
interpreted. Apart from those instances in which an individual 
is claiming as an individual (without reference to any group 
identification), there will also be instances in which an 
individual is claiming because he is a member of a statutorily 
defined) group” '.. All Legislaciverclassifilcations define 
"groups" for the purpose of treating the members differently 
from the non-members. It can be argued that "equal protection" 
in section 15(1) requires, as it does in the American 
constitutron, "some ‘ratironalrrty -in the nd@turé' of ‘the’ -class 
singled oll fwHRindaldiy vy. Weager 304 -U oS... 30 ( BI66 )} Jartd 
Tribe, 994-6). 


Non-discrimination -- as defined above -- does not 
extend any such requirement of rationality to all legislative 
classifications. Some classifications do not qualify as 
discrimination and are therefore outside section 15(1). If a 
showing of discrimination is essential to review under section 
15(1), some legislative classifications that were considered by 
members of the Supreme Court of Canada to be reviewable under 
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the "equality before the law" clause of the Bill of Rights will 
not be reviewable under the Charter. 


In. Mackay v. The Queen, for example, the Supreme Court 
of Canada considered the question of whether or not legislation 
affecting a special class (the military) contravened the Bill 
of Rights' guarantee of “equality before the law." Mr. Justice 
McIntyre, Dickson J. (as he then was) concurring, held that the 
legislation did create an "inequality"; but that the inequality 
did not offend the Bill of Rights because the legislation 
fulfilled.a socially. desirable: objective. Laskin,:-C.Jiic. (in 
dissent) helid tthtatj-the dieqislatbion <did «con travenemsecti on) (0b) 
Since it subjected "members of the armed forces to a different 
and indeed, more onerous liability for a breach of the ordinary 
law as applicable to other persons in Canada who are also 
governed by that law".* 


If a finding of "discrimination" is necessary under 
section 1500) ,2it asi unlikely, ithat; tlegrslati on psuch'cassstiis 
would be subject to Charter review. The military is not the 
"kind" of, group »likely to: be recognized, under .section .15. .,in 
fact, it would.-make ino, difference how .the, militar y jwerne ~treated 
differently under the law. If the term discrimination can be 
used to narrow the kinds of classifications that receive 


judicial scrutiny, those that are excluded may be subjected to 


* The Bill of Rights does not contain any section equivalent 
to section 1 of the Charter. The determination of whether 
Or not a provision offended the Bill of Rights therefore 
included both the question of whether the legislation 
created an inequality and whether it was justified. The 
importance of this distinction was noted by LeDain J. in 
Therens when he stated that under the Bill of Rights the 
only source of limitation on the right was in the meaning 
grven Cott. ana Les appnrcacron (ose ss 
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quite arbitrary differences in treatment, without recourse to 
seer Tons 15 (1). 


Implications of this Approach 


This approach to section 15(1) interprets the equality 
rights very broadly. As such, it can incorporate forms of 
inequality recognized under the Bill of Rights and under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the American constitution. This broad 


scope may also be problematic. 


In the International legal order, the "positive" 
principle of "equality before (and under) the law" has been 
largely replaced with the "negative" principle of 
"non-discrimination." The former principle limits in a general 
Way “Chenrdadrscretionary power’ on) the’ part of the “government, It 
prohibits “arbitrary” government action. The latter principle 
defines more narrowly the kind of arbitrary treatment that is 
prohibited. It is for the purpose of clarity and certainty 
that "non-discrimination" has gained dominance in the 


international context: 


The close relationships between the 
principle of equality before the law and the 
csonstitutional «structure of ,a-given State, 
the differences between legal systems when 
the values have to be defined which 
determine whether an act has to be regarded 
as: arbitrary, om “socially win justh",. and 
finally, the extremely broad field of 
application,of this» principle make <.t 
impossible to define it in a manner valid 
for all national legal systems and for the 
formation of a sound basis for its universal 
application. 


In order to avoid these uncertainties and to 
establish criteria for deciding which facts 


eS 


should be regarded as conforming to the 
principle of equality, the negative 
formulation of this principle has 
progressively gained importance in many 
national legal systems as well as in 
international law; with the proscription of 
discrimination. 


The basic consideration in favour of this 
negative approach is to achieve a higher 
degree of clarity andrcertaintyalnmarri ving 
at equality. The non-discrimination clause 
is not limited to the claim that equality 
should be reached, but indicates also the 
notion of what should be equal, and 
according) to) what icriterira. “The “abstract 
notion of equality is replaced by a concrete 
indicatwon of "the Hiera "or -appilaycacron ana 
of criteria such as race, colour or descent 
(Partsch,. 69). 


It should be pointed out as well that if the equality 
rights are given a very broad interpretation, this may affect 
the standard of justi fication: ander section deswsinipartictLari, 
the review of all legislative classifications for rationality 
may suggest a weaker test for some instances of inequality than 
for others<s» Thisapproach*? to? “justification waewhach) ss, lake 
American "levels of scrutiny" analysis, may not be appropriate 
under section 1 of the Charter. (See below, pp.301ff. ) 


(ob) Approach 2.6 JAi binding of duscoimiunat lone.on, wc 
protected: ground. ‘is Wequired for al finding ofan 
infringement under section 15(1) 


Constitutional guarantees of rights and freedoms in 
Canada developed after the widespread enactment of human rights 
legislation across the country. Human rights legislation was 
primarily designed to protect people's rights in areas of 
everyday activity: accommodation, employment and provision of 


ee es 


services and facilities. Based on the concept of 
discrimination, it was directed towards eradicating the adverse 
effects on people of treatment based on characteristics such as 
Meir nace, sex ‘or religron, which ‘had nothing” to do with their 
individual capacities. The concept of discrimination defines 
equality as the right not to be treated on the basis of 
Stereotypes, a concept which, in turn, relates to membership in 
groups. Thus certain kinds of discrimination or unequal 
treatment or effect are considered to require state 
intervention. Distinctions, preferences or exclusions based in 


part on such grounds are unlawful. 


The development of civil liberties has had a chequered 
history in Canada, aS has been briefly discussed above at 
pp.38ff. However, unlike human rights principles, they have 
been consistently applied, when they have been applied, to 
individuals as individuals. It has never been necessary for 
individuals who have claimed an infringement of their freedom 
of speech to show the infringement was because of their race, 
sex, or religion, for example. 


The Charter imports both of these traditions. The 
rights and freedoms other than section 15 equality rights 
continue the civil liberties *tradityon;*the equality’ rights 
reflect the human rights approach. Accordingly, the rights and 
freedoms other than equality rights do not depend on an 
anti-discrimination clause but are clearly available to an 
individual who need not substantiate a denial based on any 
ground of discrimination, but equality rights are postulated on 


the basis of non-discrimination. 


In keeping with the general principles underlying the 
Charter, the equality rights very much reflect the desire to 
protect the rights of minorities against the majority; 
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accordingly, minority status is an important ingredient. The 
"civil liberties"-type rights and freedoms, on the other hand, 
relate to the safeguards offered by the Charter to every 
individual in relation to the power of the state. 


International human rights legislation contains 
PproviSions SIMMlal COVSeECLTON io. Seon exalDpley, OoCL Cle: 7 On, 


the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states: 


All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal 
protection. of thes law.) SAtl “are, entire led bo 
equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation o£ this) Declaration andsagainst 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


Under Article 2, the rights in the Declaration are guaranteed 
“without. dis tinctronvofeany jcindy. sicnwass race... bi Len Ore ocna > 


status" .icArticle 26 of the international covenant.on’ Civilitiand 


Poli tical Rights astates.: 


All persons are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to the 
equal protection of the law. In this 
respect, the law shall prohibit any 
discrimination and guarantee to all persons 
equal and effective protection against 
discrimination on any ground such as 

race ?s.birth or ‘other status’. 


These provisions appear to tie equality to an 
anti-discrimination clause. As does section 15, they begin 
with a declaration of equality and then grant a right to equal 
protection of the law without discrimination on certain 
grounds. Clearly the enumerated categories are meant to be 
illustrative only,. aS 15, 1ndicated by, .the words: “such, as". 
This, too, is similar to section 15, although section 15 does 


not contain "Such as" or an equivalent term ("for example"), 


oe 


but rather the phrase "in particular". 


It has been suggested that the inclusion of the 
anti-discrimination clause in section 15 is a response to Bliss 
in which the Supreme Court of Canada stated that the issue was 
whether there had been a denial of equality, not whether there 
had been discrimination on the basis of sex. Mr. Justice 
Ritchie declared himself "in accord" with the reasoning of Mr. 
Justice Pratte in the Federal Court of Appeal that "the 
question to be determined in this case is therefore not whether 
the respondent had been the victim of discrimination by reason 
of sex but whether she has been deprived of ‘the right to 
equality before the law' declared by s.1(b) of the Canadian 
PLubsotcRignts. |) incother™ words, ‘the anti-discrimination 
clause is a response to the position of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in relation to section 1(b) of the Canadian Bill of 
Pogito. es becatloe OF thé -anti-agiscrimination clause, che court 
cannot reject a claim under section 15 on the basis that 
section 15 guarantees equality rather than a right not to be 
discriminated against on the protected grounds. 


Implications of this Approach 


This approach permits some control of claims 
consistent with the plain wording of the section, while at the 
same time providing a forum for redress of the serious 
infringements which occur as a result of majority denial of 
minority rights. Mandatory application of the 
anti-discrimination clause limits the access to section 15(1) 
and thereby encourages a stronger section 1 test. On the other 
hand, that limiting process may be a disadvantage if the courts 
are reluctant to recognize additional grounds of discrimination 
as deserving protection under section 15. That could result in 
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many people being unable to bring themselves within a protected 


ground and therefore being excluded from the section 15 


guarantee. Accordingly, whether the requirement of showing 


discrimination 1S consistent with a broad, liberal 
interpretation of the Charter depends largely on the extent to 
which the courts add to the list of protected grounds. 
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Two issues are discussed: 


(a) whether the term "discrimination" is implicitly 
qualified; and 


(ob) whether it refers to "constructive" discrimination. 


(Aj WhetherydischiminationwEs wimp) lei tly qualifived 


Issue is the nature of the plaintiff's case: what the 
plaintiff must show to satisfy the anti-discrimination clause 


(Gis) Approach 1: The only qualviacativoneis schat the 


discrimination be adverse 


Discrimination must have adverse impact before it is 
prohibited by section 15 but the term is not qualified in any 
other way. 


Discussion of whether adverse impact required under 


human rights legislation. 
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"Discrimination" is implicitly qualified as extending 
right only to persons who have the capacity to enjoy a benefit 
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ee wa Rice ‘occurred; the paper notes that because section 15 is 


oe _ concerned with the discriminatory effects of actions. 
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; the respective legislation did not prohibit constructive 
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reluctance to depart from the principle that unequal treatment 
is not necessary; international law; Videoflicks, decided by 
the Ontario Court of Appeal, which looked to the effect of 
Sunday closing legislation under section 2(a); and Supreme 
Court of Canada decision in, Big M Drug: Mart. 


Possible difficulties arising out of this position 
include the arguable inconsistency arising from the fact that 
section 15 guarantees rights to an individual while 
constructive discrimination is concerned with group rights 
(contrast iS made with section 15(2) which refers to groups); 
the increase in the number of cases which will appear before 
the courts if claims can be made on the basis of constructive 
Dio Cmiliiat Lon; sands the: possloL1licy that) not» requiring intent 


will involve the courts in usurping the role of the Legislature. 
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a. The Meaning of "Discrimination" 


AS pointed out above, the effect of requiring a 
finding of discrimination before holding that section 15(1) has 
been infringed, depends in part on how "discrimination" is 
defined and how non-enumerated grounds might be recognized by 
the courts. A requirement of showing discrimination will by 
itself narrow the scope of section 15. However, if the term is 
internally limited, it will narrow the scope of section 15 even 
further. The latter issue is discussed in the next section. 


Here we consider the definition of discrimination. 


Two issues arise in relation to understanding the term 
"discrimination" for the purposes of section 15. The first is 
whether it includes an implicit qualification. The second 
issue is whether it refers only to direct or intentional 


discrimination. 


The simplest definition of discrimination is that it 
is "the differential treatment of individuals without 
consideration of merit"; more generally, however, it has meant 
adverse differential treatment or effects on grounds which have 
been recognized as a source of inappropriate differentiation, 
such as race, sex, age, religion or disability. Thus we can 
define discrimination as: (a) the adverse treatment of persons 
because of reliance on prohibited grounds (direct 
discrimination); or (b) adverse consequences on persons with 
certain characteristics because of the application of policies 
and requirements which affect them more than other people 
(constructive discrimination). 


Subject to the discussion below on constructive 
discrimination, the characteristics referred to in the above 


definitions are those protected by section 15(1). In many 


ie eog 


cases, differential treatment of persons on a protected ground 
will constitute discrimination and thus a contravention of 
section 15. However, not differentiating may also constitute 
the basis of a challenge under section 15; equality may 
sometimes require differential treatment since identical 
treatment may constitute discrimination if persons in different 
groups are not able to enjoy the equal benefit of a law or 


pohicy. In Jean. Thar pov. shOunex@Miningucorp. ibodan Bae, 


1975.) »4cikted sin, Bhinder ivemiCandadLlanmeNationalmeRallways Cho gi a2 
C.HeReR. D/546- (Tribunal decisronymrevisd .roos une Core rat. 


D/1404 (F.C.A.) (on appeal to S.C.C.), a female employee was 
required to share washroom facilities with male employees; the 
board held that "identical treatment does not necessarily mean 
equal treatment or the absence of discrimination". In the 
United States, the Supreme Court held in Lau v. Nichols, 414 
U.S. 563)5%(1979) that "untiorm treatment does not wsatrety san 
antidiscrimination directive when particular circumstances deny 
a protected individual a meaningful opportunity to 
participate" )..Lalev. Nuechols pinvolvedvattinmative actions for 
non-English-speaking Chinese students under the Civil Rights 


ACctza 


Several questions arise in relation to the meaning of 
"discrimination": must the discrimination be adverse or is 
positive discrimination prohibited by section 15? must persons 
be capable of enjoying a right before denying it to them can be 
called discrimination? and what is important about 


discrimination -- the intention to discriminate or the effect 


* Under. the, Charter ,.of, course, ,safbirmative action as 
permitted by section 15(2) which confirms in the 
circumstances contemplated by section 15 that different 
treatment for the purpose of improving people's condition 
does not contravene the guarantee of equality. 
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of the discrimination on the individual who is subject to it? 


(a) Whether Discrimination is GuaLLeLeas in any way 


The issue here is whether the term "discrimination" 
Nas an wimpliert modifier or any kind. If 1t does, it may have 


implications for the case to be established by the plaintiffs. 


Wy. Approach, £2 ine plaintiff merely has to show the 
discrimination has adverse impact 


On this view, the concept of discrimination would be 
unqualified by an implicit modifier except by the term 
"adverse". Only discrimination having a negative impact would 
be prohibited under this first approach*. 


The Quebec Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms is the 
only provincial human rights law which currently defines 
discrimination. Section 10 states that discrimination exists 
where there is a distinction, exclusion or preference based on 
one of the enumerated grounds with the effect of nullifying or 
impairing the person's rights and freedoms. Thus the 


definition in the Quebec Charter requires adverse impact. The 


* Even if discrimination were defined to include a preference 
Or a distinction having positive impact, it is possible 
that an individual not receiving the preference or not 
being positively affected by a distinction could claim a 
negative or adverse effect. However, as discussed later in 
the paper, the courts may not be prepared to accept that 
all exclusions from positively conferred benefits, however 
incidental or fanciful in impact, come within the meaning 
of "discrimination" for the purpose of section 15(1). 
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Canadian Human Rights Act specifies discriminatory practices 
and also more generally defines discrimination as 


differentiating aaversely jin relataon CO "amperson “ona 
Specified ground. Generally, however, the human rights codes 
do not expressly require an adverse impact, although it is 


possible to argue that it is understood. 


The definitions set out by some boards and tribunals 
do not seem to have required a showing of adverse impact. 
Peter Cumming stated in the Tribunal decision of Bhinder that 
"fundamental to the concept of discrimination is the existence 
of a preference or distinction based on the individual's 
characteristics but not related’ to an individuals merits." He 


cited the following definition with approval: 


"discriminate' means to make a distinction 
in favour Of OF against. the, person).or jching 
on the basis of the group, class” or category 
which the person belongs (from Courtner v. 


The National. Cash Registry Co.,) 262)\NiE. 2d 
586, (L970 s 


The approach in the above quotation is preferable to 
Cumming's own definition because the essence of discrimination 
is «that 1G .OCCUGS, pre sey because sine) person) yeymnol treated 
on the basis of his or her individual characteristics, but 
rather on the stereotypes and expectations attached to a 
characteristic shared with others -- that is, on the basis of 
membership in a class or category to which stereotyped 
assumptions are attached. However, neither definition 
expressly requires *advernse impact . 


Dictionary ‘definit bonsscited inm-Gadowsky! v.."-The School 
Committeeso£fnthe Countylof TwoUHills, No. 21 °C1980) > i ern Rk. R- 


D/184 also are neutral in respect of adverse impact: 
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To make or constitute a difference in or 
between: to differentiate; ...to perceive 
Or note the difference in or between; to 
aistinguish.,.to make a’ distinction. 


Webster's New World: 


To make distinction and [sic] treatment, 
show partiality and favour of or prejudice 
against: 


Webster's Third International: 


To make a difference in treatment or favour 
on a class or categorical basis in disregard 
of andividualumerat. 


The last definition is the most consistent with the 
framework of human rights legisation since it refers to class 
or category, although it, as the others, does not specify 
adverse impact. However, a dictionary definition of 
discrimination is not necessarily appropriate when put into the 
section 15 context. These dictionary definitions are not 
concerned with either negative or positive effects; in this 


sense, they are "context-neutral". 


The requirement that the discrimination be adverse 
follows from the view that in order to have a cause of action, 
one must have suffered an injury. Without adverse 
consequences, there iS no basis for an action. One cannot base 
a claim on having received a benefit: one can only challenge 
discrimination in someone else's favour if it has had negative 
Or adverse consequences on oneself. As well, of course, a 
section 15 challenge can be based on an allegation that a 
legislative classification or administrative decision is 
directly adverse to the plaintiff. 
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It should be noted that some cases have included an 
affront to dignity as an adverse consequence. In Rasheed v. 
Bramhill (1980), ‘2° COHCR. Re D/ 24954 the Nova; Scotia, Board of 


Inquiry cited an Alberta case (Payne v. Calgary Sheraton Hotel 
(June 9,7-5)))): 


In determining whether or not a person has 
discriminated against any other person, the 
action must be looked at from the point of 
view whether intentionally or 
unintentionally the person doing the act has 
in some way offended the dignity of the 
person with whom he's dealing. 


The Board also quoted Lan Hunter, 15)U.W. O.1Le Renz: 


Discrimination means treating people 
differently because of their race, colour, 
sex, aS a result of which the Complainant 
suffers adverse consequences or a serious 
aL Lone “Cor aLonwcy:. 


This meaning of "adverse" would mean that a challenge could be 
brought against so-called protectionist legislation which may 
be seen by those who are subject to it as not respecting their 


status as independent members of society*. 


FE should be noted that. a plaintitc, co show tnac 
there has been adverse discrimination, need only show he or she 
has been denied the opportunity to enjoy the benefit denied or 
satisfy the requirement imposed. If the plaintiff can show 
denial of opportunity successfully, the burden shifts to the 


government to justify the denial. 


* "Protectionist legislation" as affirmative action is 
referred to below at pp. 369-370. 
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In the next section of this paper, there is an 
exploration of the arguments in favour of a capacity test as 
being an inherent part of the section 15 rights. For present 
purposes, it is sufficient to note that this approach would 
result in an increased burden on Charter plaintiffs. 
Plaintiffs would probably have to show, as part of their case, 
that they had the capacity to enjoy a right, the exercise of 
Which they had been denied. 


{it is helpful to note in this connection that the 
courts have treated other Charter rights as not internally 
qualified. For example, the view that the rights are qualified 
has been rejected by the Ontario Court of Appeal in Southam 
(accessibility to juvenile trials case). Extrapolating from 
that case, which dealt with section 2(b), the onus is on the 
government to show under section 1 that the plaintiff's lack of 
capacity justifies the denial of the right to equality. fMThis 
scheme would be met by a definition of discrimination which did 


not include a qualification other than that it be adverse. 


Implications of this Approach 


lt is important LO note that aiprima facie case merely 
establishes the basic facts. Satisfaction of a basic onus by 
the plaintiff will shift the onus to government. The question 
at this stage is not, “should the plaintiff be successful" but, 
"should the plaintiff be allowed his day in court". MThis 
approach facilitates the assertion of Charter rights by 
plaintiffs, and shifts the burden to government sooner than 


does approach 2. 
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(ii) Approach 2: Discrimination is prohibited only 
if the plaintiff has’ the capacity to enjoy the benerre 


Under this approach, there is discrimination only if 
persons have’ the CapaCrty COwenyoy puceDeneLlL tC Leluscd, Om .cu 
satisfy the requirement imposed. This interpretation is 
illustrated by "the blind driver" case. If discrimination 
occurs only if the individual has the capacity to enjoy a 
benefit, the blind person denied a driver's licence has not 
suffered discrimination because clearly a blind person cannot 
drive. However, if this approach were adopted, the capacity 
requirement would apply to all cases. Some cases are much 
harder to deal with. One example of a "harder case" would be 
the denial to men of the opportunity to work in government 
child care services on the ground that they do not possess the 
capacity to satisfy a fundamental requirement of the job. Such 
a case’ is’ rather more difinewlt co, deal with thane » lind 
driver cases, nov because men dO” Tack tne GapaCicy. to take Cale 
of children, but because in the real world more people are 
likely to debate the point than whether a blind person should 
be allowed a driver's licence. Introducing the notion of 
Capacity into the meaning of discrimination in this explicit 
way also unnecessarily introduces this kind of problem under 
section 15 analysis. AS well, as noted under the discussion of 
approach 1, it seems likely to place an onus on the plaintiff, 
in all cases, to prove his or her capacity to exercise the 
right in question. 


Contrary to this view on the onus question, proponents 
of approach 2 argue that the onus would be on the government to 
show that the individual lacked the capacity; therefore, there 
would be a shift of onus within section -15 itself. This is 
important because once the shift from section 15 to section l 


occurs, the government would be obliged to satisfy all the 
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components of section 1, including that the limit be prescribed 
by law. In obvious cases of incapacity, it would not make 
sense that the limit was struck down simply because it was not 
prescribed by law. (See the discussion of "prescribed by law" 
above at pp.1l66ff., which indicates that express prescription 


may not be required.) 


One variant of the qualified discrimination approach 
would require that the determination of capacity would apply 
only after consideration of whether reasonable accommodation 
would permit the individual to enjoy the benefit or right. In 
the case of a blind driver, we cannot at present conceive of an 
accommodation which would permit the person to drive but in 
other cases it may be possible to provide some form of 
accommodation which would permit the person to enjoy the right 
or benefit. Certainly we permit persons with impaired vision 
short of blindness to wear corrective lenses to take a driver's 
test, and, to. drive... The Ontario, Human: Rights: Code has dealt 
with this issue. It states that there is no infringement if 
the only reason the handicapped person is denied a right is 
that he does not have access to the premises, services, goods, 
facilities or accommodation or "that the premises...or 
accommodation lack the amenities that are appropriate for the 
person because of handicap". The Code does not require 
reasonable accommodation in these cases but this does not mean 


that the Charter would not require it. 


Implications of this Approach 


The capacity approach would filter out the obvious 
cases and would encourage the development of a stringent 
section 1 test. It also means that for these obvious cases, 
such as the blind driver case, the government would not have to 
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be concerned about the section 1 "prescribed by law" 
requirement, for these cases would not get to section 1] either 
because the plaintiff would be unable to make a prima facie 
case under section 15 or because the shift in onus to 


government would occur within section 15. 


Under this™approachvi1t its finely tChatla prarnvcrnrr, co 
make a prima facie case, would have to show that he has the 
capacity to enjoy the benefit denied or satisfy the 
requirements imposed. The onus is on the plaintiff to make 
this case because the right is defined as the right not to be 
discriminated against where one has the capacity to enjoy the 
penefit or satisfy the requirement. This means that the 
plaintiff has the onus of showing that he has the capacity, 
rather than that the government has the onus of showing he does 
not have the capacity. Proponents of the capacity view argue 
that the onus would be on the government, but there is a grave 
risk that"1.t'"wi EReta tion the plalrvcirti. “cece ron 24 Tredquires 
the plaintiff to show a breach of the right as defined. Under 


this approach, capacity would be part of the definition. 


(b ) "Discrimination" Can Include Constructive 


Discrimination 


The judiciary and legislators have evolved an 
increasingly sophisticated understanding of discrimination over 
the past forty years. Professor Tarnopolsky (now Mr. Justice 
Tarnopolsky) has traced this development in the American 
context (Tarnopolsky, Discrimination). Until the end of the 
1940's, it was necessary to find an evil motive for the 
discriminatory act in order to impugn it: hostile animus was a 
crucial element. For the next 20 years or so, the "equal 


protection" concept applied and it was sufficient to find that 
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members of a specific group had actually been treated 
differently, although there did not have to be an evil 
intention. Now the "consequences" or "effects" approach plays 
a significant role; it requires neither intention nor unequal 
treatment since it is the unequal effect of the treatment which 


constitutes the measure of discrimination. 


As was noted in the preface, Ontario agrees that 
section 15 of the Charter can be used to address constructive 
discrimination. Before setting out the reasons for 
interpreting the Charter as prohibiting constructive 
discrimination, it may be of assistance to examine the concept 
of intent, the history of constructive discrimination, examples 


of constructive discrimination and ambiguous cases. 


(i) hele oncepe ef intent 


As indicated above, initially, intent was used as a 
synonym for motive; thus intent had to be malicious or hostile 
in order to attract sanctions. This use of” intent is dess 
lMkeely te Occur in [he caselaw today than.anstine past. In 
Canadian law, intent is defined as acting with knowledge or 
recklessness of the existence of circumstances and with the 
desire for or foresight of the consequences of one's actions 
(Doherty). However, the human rights caselaw has not always 
reflected this definition of intent. 


In Etobicoke, the Supreme Court of Canada made it 
Clear that malice is not required for an act to be 
discriminatory. In that case, the Court found that the Borough 
of Etobicoke had established mandatory retirement for 
firefighters at age sixty in good faith. Nevertheless, the 


provision was held to be intentionally discriminatory because 
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it could not satisfy the objective requirement that it be 


"reasonably necessary" to the performance of the job. 


In Cameron v. Nel-Gor Castle Nursing Home (1984), 5 
C.HOR eR. D/2170, ChairpersonyCummning cdrstingquishea between 


"intent™ and|-"mMotive”., Ter rsyinevactawhich Leveales then liver, 
it is not the reason for ‘the act. which constitutes (the antent 
-- that is motive. In that case, since the respondent did not 
believe that Cameron could perform her duties as an employee 
because she was handicapped when the respondent denied her 
employment, the respondent obviously intended to discriminate 
against Cameron. Cameron was refused employment as a nurse's 
aid because the employer believed that she would have 
difficulty lifting patients because three fingers on her left 
hand were shorter than the others. The Board stated: 


There was no malice, hatred or ill-will on 
the part of Mrs. Nelson. She was acting 
with subjective: good faith, that is, she 
honestly pelieved that Ms. Cameron's 
handicap rendered her less capable than a 
person without such a handicap in performing 
the essential duties of a nurse's aide. 


Respondents argue that the absence of 
"malice" means there cannot be a breach of 
the Code, but I disagree. The employer's 
Subjective good faith is not relevant to the 
initial determination of whether or not 
Ehérpe lisa Prima faci e.oves CosOf shar Pelt 
the Code. It iS enough to constitute a 

rima facie breach if the employer intends 
to intr inde of, do, directly ommindl pecuLy, 
anything that infringes a right" under Part 
Iz "Intention" must be separated from 
‘motive’ which goes to the reason for doing 
the intended act. Clearly, Mrs. Nelson 
intended her act of discrimination toward 
MSs. Cameron. Clearly, her motive was benign 
in that she did not think Ms. Cameron would 


be able to perform her duties as an employee 
Sate ra ctor thy. 
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Rather than involving considerations of malice, intent 
connotes deliberate action or action taken with awareness of or 
recklessness in relation to the circumstances and 
consequences. Thus, intent might involve knowing that one was 
distinguishing on a particular ground and that one was fully 
aware of that fact; this is simply a question of making a 
conscious decision regardless of the effects of one's actions. 
An express classification on the face of the law would be 
evidence of intent. On this basis, it is not necessary to 
inquire into the legislature's motives for passing the law. 

The existence of the law suffice as evidence of intent to pass 


it with the explicit classification on a prohibited ground. 


A contrary view has been suggested in relation to 
action taken on the basis of stereotypes. Although this would 
seem to involve intentional action, since one is aware of the 
etfects Of one's ‘actions, it is argued that this*is acting 
unintentionally because one is not aware that the behaviour is 
in any sense inappropriate. According to this view, there is 
nothing wrong with treating people in a manner consistent with 
what are perceived to be their characteristics or as "nature" 
requires, because there is no intention to discriminate against 
the person. This view seems to incorporate the concept of 
fairness into discrimination; if certain treatment is 
appropriate for people with certain characteristics, then that 
treatment even if called "discriminatory" would not be unfair, 
some people would say such treatment would not be 
discriminatory at’ abi. 


For example, for many years married women were not 
offered promotions requiring a transfer because it was 
generally assumed that they would not want to move. This 
assumption was part of the general view of women as secondary 


wage-earners and as generally having a home-based position in 
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the family. Female employees were simply not considered in the 
same way as male employees, not only by employers but by most 
members of society. This kind of "behaviour" is different than 
a deliberate refusal to consider a particular person for a job 
because of his colour or disability when the employer believes 
that blacks or persons with the particular disability cannot 
perform the requirements of the job. 


However, in both circumstances the results to the 
disadvantaged group are the same. In both cases a decision has 
been consciously taken to treat a group of persons differently 
because of their sex or race. Although in one case the 
intentional action might be seen as benign, in both cases a 
deliberate decision results in a whole group of people being 
denied equal opportunity. It is because this results analysis 
reflects the basic purpose of human rights legislation -- 
consideration of people on their own merits apart from 
assmptions about group characteristics -- that the first 
definition of intent offered above seems the most appropriate 
fOr) SECC One a. 


(11). »The History, of .ConsiruchivewDascri mination 


The, £irst.9judicieal, recognition of. constructive 
discrimination occurred jin) they UnitedStates ein, Griggs: y. 
Duke Power Co., 401 U.S. 424 (1971), written tests required by 
Duke Power Co. had the effect of disproportionately and 
inappropriately excluding blacks from employment and 
promotion. The Supreme Court of the United States held the 
tests contravened, Title Vid, of, the) Civil. Ri ghiss Acta 19.645 which 
explicitly prohibits discrimination which adversely affects a 


protected group. In McDonnell Douglas Corporation v. Green, 93 
S.Ct. 1817 (1973), the Supreme Court of the United States 
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stated that "Griggs was rightly concerned that childhood 
deficiencies in the education and background of minority 
citizens, resulting from forces beyond their control, not be 
allowed to work a cumulative and invidious burden on such 
citazens for the remainder of their lives”. . The factors the 
tests were established to discern were, in Griggs, not required 
for the job. However, Griggs could not be used to support an 
argument that tests be overlooked if they determine 
characteristics which are necessary to the performance of the 
JOD. 


The interpretation of the concept of discrimination 
under the Civil Rights Act in the United States should be 
contrasted with the interpretation under the equal protection 
clause of the 14th Amendment where constructive discrimination 
has not been recognized. In Jefferson v. Hackney, 406 U.S. 535 
(1972), the Supreme Court rejected a de facto discrimination 
claim that the distribution of welfare benefits under scheme 
"A" were less than under other schemes. It was asserted that 
"there is a larger precentage of Negroes and Mexican Americans 
in [scheme A] than in other programs". Justice Rehnquist noted 
for the majority that "given the heterogeneity of the Nation's 
population, it would be only -an infrequent coincidence.that the 
racial composition of each grant class was identical to that of 
the others". The high level of scrutiny involved in assessing 
welfare programs for “each difference in treatment among the 
grant classes, however lacking in racial motivation and however 
otherwise rational" was not required by the 14th Amendment. 


Under the 14th Amendment, "[d]Jisproportionate impact 
is not irrelevant, but it is not the sole touchstone of [a 
forbidden] invidious racial discrimination..." (Washington v. 
Davis, 426° 0.5. 229, 96 S.Ct. 204 (1976) ). Washington v. 
Davis involved the validity of a qualifying test administered 
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to applicants for “positions ase voUrcesort.cero pile tne Distr ie. 
of Columbia Metropolitan Police Department. A far greater 
proportion of black candidates failed the test than did 
whites, “fhe ntmber “of black polcercocrrrcers On ene LOnce, 
while substantial, was not proportionate to the population mix 


of *the”’city. “Justicelwhite stated for othe courc: 


[The process under Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of validating the necessity of 
tests for job performance] involves a more 
probing judical review of, and less 
deference to, the seemingly reasonable acts 
of administrators and executives than is 
appropriate under the Constitution where 
Special ~racial wimpact aiwEcnout 
discriminatory purpose, is claimed. We are 
not disposed to adopt this more rigorous 
standard for the purposes of applying the 
Fifth and and 14th Amendments in cases such 
as this)" A rule "that ‘a statute designed to 
serve neutral ends is nevertheless invalid, 
absent compelling justification, if in 
practice it benefits or burdens one race 
more than another would be far reaching and 
would raise serious questions about, and 
perhaps invalidate, a whole range of tax, 
welfare, public service, regulatory, and 
licensing statutes that may be more 
burdensome to the poor and to the average 
black than to the more affluent white. 
Given that rule, such consequences would 
perhaps be likely to follow. However, in 
Our view, extension of the rule beyond those 
areas where it is already applicable by 
reason of statute, such as in the field of 
public employment, should await legislative 
prescription. 


Personnel Administrator of Mass. v. Feeney, 442 U.S. 
296,.:99..S. Ct. 22682..(1979). presented, aychall enge ito.jthe 
constitutionality of a state veterans preference statute under 
Which all veterans who qualified for state civil service 
positions had to be considered for appointment ahead of any 
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qualifying nonveterans. The preference operated overwhelmingly 
to the advantage of males. Of the 47,000 civil service 
appointments made during the relevant time, 43% of those hired 
were women, and 57% were men. Of the women appointed, 1.8% 
were veterans, while 54% of the men had veteran status. A 
large unspecified percentage of the female appointees were 
serving in lower paying positions for which males traditionally 
had not..appihtied, the plarnitrir-in~ Feeney” had “been rejected for 
several positions for which she was qualified solely because 
less qualified veterans (that is, they scored lower than Feeney 


on the examinations) were given the positions. 


The impact of the veterans' preference law upon the 
public employment opportunities of women was, therefore, 
severe. Justice Stewart, delivering the opinion of the Court 
stated that 


[Discriminatory purpose] implies that the 
decisionmaker, in this case a state 
legislature, selected or reaffirmed a 
Particular course of <action,at. least.1n. part 
"pecause of, Now merely “in sprte or,” “1ts 
adverse effects upon an identifiable group. 
Yet nothing in the record demonstrates that 
this preference for veterans was originally 
devised or subsequently re-enacted because 
it would accomplish the collateral goal of 
keeping women in a stereotypic and 
predefined place in the Massachusetts Civil 
Service.... 


Mr. Justice Marshall, joined by Justice Brennan, dissented, 
stating: 


[In] my judgment, Massachusetts' choice of 
an absolute veterans' preference system 
evinces purposeful gender-based 
discrimination. And because the statutory 
scheme bears no substantial relationship to 
a legitimate governmental objective, it 
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cannot withstand scrutiny under the Equal 
Protection Clause... 


To survive challenge under the Equal 
Protection Clause, statutes reflecting 
gender-based discrimination must be 
substantially related to the achievement of 
important governmental objectives. 
[Although the State's goals are] 
unquestionably legitimate, [the] 
Commonwealth has failed to establish a 
sufficient relationship between its 
objectives and the means chosen to 
effectuate them. [Given] the range of 
alternatives available [to encourage 
military service and reward veterans], this 
degree of preference is constitutionally 
impermissible.... 


Note that Justice Marshall did not base his opinion on a 
recognition of constructive discrimination but on a finding 


that the preference was "purposeful" or intentional. 


Constructive discrimination was first recognized in 
Canada. in? Rev Attorney Generals for Albertaraga Gares (1976), 67 
D.L.R. (3d) 635; 6ALtacSsCsTsD.)2 mthatecaseninvolved 
differential in pay rates between male and female employees 
which had arisen because the groups had been the subject of 
different collective agreements. The court held that "[i]t is 
the discriminatory result which is prohibited and not a 
discriminatory intent". The claim was based on a contravention 
of the equal. pay. provisions of the Individual “s RightswAct, 
1972. However, there was no intention to pay women different 
wages; it was rather a consequence of the fact the bargaining 
unit composed of women had negotiated lower wages than the unit 


composed of men. 


There was also early recognition of the concept in 


Ontario. The case of Singh v. Security and Investigation 
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Services Ltd. (Ontario, 1977) held that unintentional 
discriminatory results were prohibited by the predecessor to 
the current Ontario Human Rights Code. The Code did not 
contain an express prohibition of constructive discrimination. 
Singh was unable to comply because of his religion with the 
employer's requirement that guards wear a cap and be clean 
Shaven. The Board of Inquiry found that the respondent was 
"innocent of all discriminatory intent". However, the 
respondent's requirements had the effect of disproportionately 
excluding Sikhs from employment with Security and Investigation 
Services. 


Until the recent Ontario Court of Appeal decision in 
Ontario Human Rights Commission et al v. Simpsons Sears Ltd. 
(Ite); sony BR, 16 20d).4235. (O Malley) .andythe vyecent; Federal 
Court of Appeal decision in Bhinder v. Canadian National 
Railway, both discussed below, many boards and tribunals under 
the federal and provincial human rights acts had held that the 
legislation prohibited constructive discrimination without 
express wording to that effect. Prior to O'Malley and Bhinder, 
the presumption seems to have been in favour of considering 
constructive discrimination to be included in the broader term 
"discrimination". The Board of Inquiry in Gurman v. Greenleaf 
(1982), 3 C.H.R.R. D/808 concluded that since the Manitoba Act 
does not address itself to motivation, "we can only assume that 
discrimination is a question of fact and that motivation is 
irrelevant". It should be noted, however, that the use of the 
term "motivation" might be meant to refer to hostile 
motivation, rather than to intent in the sense of acting with 


knowledge of or recklessness as to the consequences. 


A number of Ontario cases followed the approach in 


Singh v. Security and Investigation Services Limited in which 
the requirement that employees wear a cap and be clean-shaven 
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was held to contravene the Ontario Human Rights Code because it 
had a disproportionate impact on Sikhs. A prohibition against 
taxi drivers' wearing beards or long hair was held to 
contravene the Ontario Code in Khalsa v. Associated Toronto 
Taxi-Cab Co-operative Limited (1980), 1 C.H.R.R. D/167, because 
it prevented Sikhs from applying for jobs as drivers. The 
Board found the contravention even though "[t]here [was] no 
suggestion of malice or intended discrimination on the basis of 
religion on the part of the respondent" (emphasis added).* A 
requirement that a Sikh receiving treatment at the Workmen's 
Compensation Board Hospital remove his kirpan before receiving 
further treatment was found to contravene the predecessor 
Ontario Code in Singh v. Workmen's Compensation Board Hospital 
and Rehabilitation“Centre’ (198.1),. 22°C CH RoR. A409... tne Board 
of Inquiry’held™that "[ailt"rs‘ abundantly clearr thatthe 
Respondent hospital and all of its officials acted without 
malice’ or*tntent~ to discriminate against Mr. singh or -thée#o.kn 


Community" (emphasis added). 


Height and weight requirements for police officers 
were also found to contravene the Code in Colfer v. Ottawa 
Board of Commissioners of Police (Ontario, 1979). The 
requirements were found to have the effect of excluding nearly 


all women from the police force. 


In other cases, boards have stated that the governing 
legislation encompassed constructive discrimination but have 
found that the facts of the case did not sustain the 


complaint. One example is Malik v. Ministry of Government 
Services (1980), "'2°€7HURYRI'D/376 (Ont?) * "Malik maintained 





* For a discussion of the possible distinction between 
"motive" and "intention", see above pp.257-259. 
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that the job interview process which he had to undergo for a 
government position discriminated against persons with his 
cultural Dackground.* The Board’ of inguiry stated that a 
prohibition against constructive discrimination was encompassed 
in section 4(1) of the 1980 Ontario Code (which did not 
SGXpPressly PLronibit Te) but found that discrimination was not 
Shown on the facts of the case, 


In O'Malley, the Ontario Court of Appeal found that 
under the 1980 Ontario Human Rights Code there had to be an 
intention to discriminate; Lacourciére J., for the Court, 
stated that “the majority of the Divisional Court* properly 
held that the language of the subsection [the phrase “because 
of"] and the absence of a saving provision imply that an 
intention to discriminate on a prohibited ground is essential 
to a contravention oft s.4(1)(g)". ~ Lacourciére J.A. held that 
"[t]he offence created by the Code, proscribing discrimination 
"because of' race, creed, colour, etc. clearly refers to the 
employer's motivation". In the Divisional Court, Southey J. 
(Gray J. concurring) referred to the attempt by the Chairman of 
the Board of Inquiry** to read into the Code a "very general 
standard of whether the employer had acted reasonably in 
attempting to accommodate the employee ‘in all of the 
circumstances of the case as well as in the context of the 
general scope and objects of the Code'". Although Southey J. 
appears to consider the concept of a "saving provision" in the 
context of the issue of the employer's duty to accommodate, His 
Lordship also discussed it in a broader sense, stating 


"[w]lithout some such saving provision, any condition of 


ee {198 2), . 29°O.85-“h2aNl Son 


** O'Malley we isiitpson-seans stdin (1980), 200.8. R oR. D/267.. 
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employment that happened to be incompatible with the religious 
beliefs of any employee or prospective employee would be 
unlawful, regardless of how essential or important it was to 
the employer's business". He pointed out that section 4(6), 
"[t]he only provision in the Code that is in any way directed 
to the underlying problem" is limited to discrimination on the 
basis of age, sex and marital status. The ground at issue was 
religion. Section 4(6) stated that) the prohibition) agains® 
discrimination on those grounds did not apply where the ground 
was a bona fide occupational qualification and requirement. 
The 1981 Code expressly prohibits constructive discrimination 
but contains a reasonable and bona fide qualification exemption 


which applies to all grounds. 


The majority of the Federal Court of Appeal found in 
Bhinder that the Canadian Human Rights Act did not encompass 
constructive discrimination, holding that specific wording such 
as ‘that found in section, 10 of, the 1981, Ontario, Code was 
required. .Heald J. was, not. persuaded by. Griggs. v... Duke, Power 
because it was based on Section 703(a)(2) of the Civil Rights 
Act which includes the words "or otherwise adversely affect"; 
neither these nor similar words appear in the Canadian 
legislation, LeDain J.,. in dissent, found that; sectiong1l0 of 
the Act provided a basis for a finding of discrimination. . It 


reads as follows: 


10% , ltuiSsag discriminator yepractiree f£orpan 
employer or an employee organization 


(a) >to establish, on. pursue’ a: policy ox 
Practr1ce..-oL 


(b) to enter into an agreement affecting 
recruitment, referral, hiring, 
promotion, training, apprenticeship, 
transfer or any other matter relating 
to employment or prospective 
employment, that deprives or tends to 
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deprive an individual or class of 
individuals of any employment 
Opportunities on a prohibited ground of 
discrimination. 


Both Bhinder and O'Malley are cases of constructive 
religious discrimination. Bhinder was unable to comply with 
CN's requirement that he wear a hard hat because, as a Sikh, he 
was unable to wear headgear other than his turban or to wear 
anything over his turban. The newly imposed requirement that 
all employees working in the Coach Yard where Bhinder worked 
wear hardhats was clearly meant to apply to all employees (it 
was facially neutral); equally clearly, CN did not impose the 
requirement in order to remove Bhinder or Sikhs from its 
workforce. However, it did have the effect of removing Bhinder 
from CN's workforce because the consequences of the requirement 
were different for him than for other employees because of his 


religion. 


Similarly, O'Malley was unable to comply with her 
employer's requirement that she work certain Saturdays because 
as a Seventh Day Adventist she could not work on Saturdays. 
Again, all employees were required to work their share of 
Saturdays and the rule about Saturdays was not implemented to 
remove O'Malley from the ranks of Simpsons-Sears' employees. 
Nevertheless, it had that effect because the consequences of 


the requirement were different for O'Malley than for other 
employees because of her religion. 


Both O'Malley and Bhinder have been heard by the 
Supreme Court of Canada which has reserved judgment. Since the 
decisions in O'Malley and Bhinder, boards and tribunals have 
evidenced a reluctance to follow those cases. Even though some 
board members have felt they had no choice, others have either 
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expressly refused to follow them or have gone to great lengths 


to distinguish the cases from their own. 


The Bhinder decision was not followed by a Review 
Tribunal in Marcotte v. Rio Algom Limited (1983), 5 C.H.R.R. 
D/2010. Rio Algom had provided subsidized housing to employees 
in certain categories; 73% of the employees in the excluded 
categories were women. There was no intention to discriminate 
against women, nor was there differential treatment against 
women as such. Rather, there was differential treatment on the 
basis, of. jobsclassificationswhich had theseifiect of treating 
female employees differently from male employees. In Charter 
language, the female employees did not enjoy "the equal 
benefit" of Rio Algom's housing policy. The Review Tribunal 
dealt with the Federal Court of Appeal's decision in Bhinder 
and explicitly declined to follow it, in part because it could 
not see "how any connotation of intent can be derived from the 
words 'deprives or tends to deprive’ which are contained in 
section.10 of; the Canadian, Human Rights Act". The, Review 
Tribunal dismissed Marcotte's appeal, however, because it held, 
with the Tribunal of first instance, that: the company 's»policy 
was reasonable and fair under the circumstances. The 
dissenting member of the Review Tribunal reluctantly considered 
herself bound by Bhinder and therefore declined to make a 
finding of discrimination. However, she would have not 
accepted the employer's justification for its policy since she 
believed that it was an economic justification based on 
stereotyped assumptions about the role of women as secondary 


wage-earners, 


The Canadian Human Rights Tribunal in Action Travail 
des Femmes v. Canadian National (1984), 5 C.H.R.R. D/2327 (Can. 
Tri.) stated that the Federal Court of Appeal decision in 
Bhinder “is in error, and that the Gistinction. that the coure 
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attempted to make between section 10 and section 7.03 of Title 
Vil tests or no solid ‘toundation". It. decided; nowever, that 
the requirement of intent was met since "Canadian National was 
aware of the consequences of its hiring practices...Canadian 
National knew several years before the complaint was filed that 
its hiring practices had a negative effect on the employment of 
women and that women were under-represented at Canadian 
National compared with their general employment situation. fThe 
Canadian National continued these hiring practices, knowing 
their consequences....We therefore believe that CN 'meant what 
[icp *adid’’ (Robinson Vv. Lorillard Corporatron, 444 °F 720 791 1 
(1971)". Here intent is clearly defined as "awareness of the 


effect of one"s actions". 


Ontario Boards have similarly been reluctant to follow 
O'Malley. "Prvor to the delivery rot the *decisten in Rand vs 
Sealy Eastern bi mitede(1982)753CcH.ReR, -D/I30,. but after the 
hearing itself, the Divisional Court delivered its judgment in 
O"Mattey; stating ‘that-the-entartoe--code.did-not’ prohibit 
constructive “dirscrimination. “Tne Board “in* Rand considered 
itself-botnd by -O' Malley, particularly because the’ Rand facts 
were similar to those in O'Malley, although the chairman 
strenuously disagreed with O'Malley. Rand's employer required 
him to take a training course on Saturdays although the 
employer knew that Rand, as an Orthodox Jew, could not comply. 
The Board found that 


it is my view that intent to discriminate is 
present within the meaning of the Code, as 
interpreted by the Divisional Court, even 
though there was no malice as part of that 
intent. 


while he bore no ill will toward Mr. Rand 
because of his creed, Mr. Tosh did intend to 
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discriminate against Mr. Rand because of his 
creed. 


Knowledge that Rand's religion would not allow him to comply 
constituted the necessary intent, permitting a decision in 
favour of Rand even under the O'Malley test. However, the 
Board also expressed the view that intent is not necessary. In 
Support of this view, the Board pointed out that the test for 
bona fide occupational qualification as enunciated by the 
Supreme Court in Etobicoke (discussed above in relation to 
evidence which might be produced by government under section 1) 
involves both a subjective and objective element with the 
result that "it is not enough for an employer to have an 


absence of intent to bring himself within the saving provision." 


In Manitoba Food and Commercial Workers Union v. 
Canada Safeway Ltd. (1983), 4 C.H.R.R. D/1459, rev'd by Canada 
Safeway Limited .v.. steel. and Manitoba Human Rights Commission, 
[1984] -A WW. R.,.390. (Mans -0.B-s)-a( Leaver tora ppeal: to. S.C. Cc. 
refused, February 11, 1985), under the Manitoba Human Rights 
Act, the Board, of Adjudication distinouished.O Malley on two 
grounds in order to find that intention is not necessary for a 
finding of discrimination. The Manitoba legislation contains a 
Saving provision which did not appear in the 1980 Ontario Code 
(the lack of a saving provision appeared to be an important 
factor in O'Malley, see above, pp.267-268). Section 6(6) of the 
Manitoba legislation, the saving provision, states that the 
non-discriminatory provisions do not apply where sex or certain 
other grounds constitute a reasonable occupational 
qualification. The wording is comparable to section 4(6) of 
the predecessor to the current Ontario Code which was at issue 
in O'Malley. However, section 4(6) of the Ontario Code did not 
refer to "religion", the basis on which the complaint had been 


laid in O'Malley, while section 6(6) of the Manitoba Act does 
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refer to "sex", the ground upon which the complaint was made in 
Canada Safeway. Section 2(1)(d) of the Manitoba Act refers to 
"discrimination or intention to discriminate", suggesting there 
could be discrimination without intention*. On this point, the 
Adjudicator was upheld on appeal. 


The Manitoba Court Gf Queen"’s Bench in’ Osborne’v. Inco’ 
Limited (1984), S°CVHVR.R. D/2219;° rev'q {i96G3)) 4°40. i RR 
D/1635**, agreed with Wright J.'s decision in Canada Safeway 
that intention is not necessary for a finding of 
discrimination. kKroft J. distinguished the Manitoba 
legislation from both the former Ontario Code and the Canadian 


statute as follows: 


Section 6(1) of the Manitoba Act enshrines 
in general terms, as a privilege to be 
enjoyed by every person, "The right of 
equality of opportunity based upon bona fide 
qualifications in respect of his occupation 
Or employment." Without limiting the 
generality, of, that sight, it prohibits 
discrimination on a number of specific 
grounds including religion. In contrast the 
former Ontario Human Rights Code and the 
Canadian Human Rights Act in their operative 
sections are drafted as direct prohibitions 
of particular. kinds, of discrimination .in 
employment. They are narrow and regulatory, 
rather than general and result oriented. 


In a recent case involving the seating in a movie 


* There appears to have been no consideration of whether 
"intention to discriminate" might have been intended to 
include future discrimination planned but not yet practised. 


** The Manitoba Court of Appeal overturned the Court of 
Queen's Bench decision on the facts. However, the majority 
agreed with the lower court with respect to whether a 
finding of intent was required: (1985), 6 C.H.R.R. D/259l1. 
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theatre of a patron in a wheelchair, Huck v. Canadian Odeon 


Theatres Ltd. v. Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission, [1985] 3 


W.WeR. 71,7.( Huck) Court+ of, Appeal heldy that, the, prohibition 
against discrimination under the Saskatchewan Human Rights Code 
encompassed unintentional discrimination. The Code does not 
contain an express wording forbidding constructive 


discrimination. 


The complainant, who went to watch a movie ina 
wheelchair, was required to view the movie from the first row 
of seats. The choice in seating available to other patrons was 
not available to him as a result of his disability. The Board 
of Inquiry found in his favour. This decision was overturned 
by the Court of Queen's Bench. On appeal to the Court of 
Appeal, the Board's decision was reinstated. The Supreme Court 
of Canada has refused leave to appeal the Court of Appeal 


decision. 


Vancis ey.J,A,, Hall Ji A. COncCUrring, set outethe 
appropriate interpretation of the anti-discrimination provision 


in the context of the case: 


The question to be determined in this 
case is whether the physical arrangements 
for the viewing of a movie which are 
available to all members of the public but 
which have the practical effect or 
consequence of discriminating against one or 
more members of the public because of a 
prohibited ground, i.e., physical 
qisability,- is) discriminations... 


The absence of a motive to discriminate 
is not determinative of whether there has 
been, discrimination... JIt, is not 
discriminatory intent which is prohibited by 
the legislation but the discriminatory 
resuilty (citing: Re. ‘Attorney General JoF 
Alberta and Gares]. It is true that 
intention or motive can be determinative of 
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the issue in some cases...but it is not an 
essential ingredient. If the result of the 
action or practices which are otherwise 
neutral on their face result in 
discrimination, they are prohibited under 
the Code. 


-»e lf the effect of the treatment has 
adverse consequences which are incompatible 
With the objects of the legisIation by 
Pesctricting or excluding 2a right of fit and 
equal recognition and exercise of those 
rights. it.will be discriminatory.* 


Te ee | Examples of Constructive Discrimination 


A variety of terms have been used to refer to the 
phenomenon of discriminatory effect. They are usually employed 
interchangeably, although there are subtle differences among 
some of them. The usual terms in Canadian caselaw are 
constructive discrimination and systemic discrimination; in the 
United States, the terms disproportionate or disparate impact 
are more commonly used, although they have been adopted in the 
Canadian context to some extent; in Britain, the term "indirect 
discrimination" is employed. In this section some examples are 
provided to demonstrate the consequences of a decision to 


include or exclude constructive discrimination from section 15. 


Legislation or guidelines which are neutral on their 


* Cameron J.A. also accepted that the Board's decision could 
not be characterized as unreasonable, thereby implicitly 
agreeing that the prohibition against discrimination was 
not limited to intentional or direct discrimination, but 
differed on other points. 
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face may affect some groups more adversely than others by 


placing a higher burden on them or resulting in lower benefits 


for them: the legislation has a disproportionate impact on the 


members of a particular group. It is constructively 
discriminatory because the standard or requirements do not 
expressly refer jbo, that pqnoupmorsclacs i(OmstOmaspanticular 
characteristic of the class) but the consequence of applying 
the legislation will be similar to the effect of an express 
reference to the group. Section 10 of the Ontario Human Rights 
Code, subject, to .a.reasonableness’ test, prohibits constructive 


avschnuminat yon: 
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infringed where a requirement, qualification 
Or consideration is imposed that is not 
discrimination “ona prohibited. ground=but 
that would result in the exclusion, 
qualification or preference of a group of 
persons who are identified by a prohibited 
ground of discrimination and of whom the 
person is a member.... 


For example, if legislation guaranteeing benefits for illness 
exclude pregnancy, and pregnancy is an illness, women would be 
excluded from access to those benefits in a way men never would 
be, even though there is no explicit exclusion of women from 


receipt of benefits*. 


* Note that discrimination on the basis of pregnancy may be 
considered to be direct discrimination on the basis of sex, 
However, there has been considerable variance in the 
treatment of pregnancy by the courts and by tribunals and 
boards of inquiry, some of whom have rejected the direct 
discrimination view. The most notable example is the 
Supreme, Court's dictum in«Blirss» thaty-discrhimination onthe 
basis of pregnancy is not discrimination of the basis of 
sex. It may also be specified as a separate prohibited 
ground, as the proposed Alberta amendments to the 


Individual's Rights Protection Act would do and Quebec's 


Charter does. 
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Employment guidelines requiring employees to work on 
Saturday are also an example of disproportionate impact. They 
would mean that people of certain religions would not be able 
to accept the positions. Another example of disproportionate 
impact would be pension eligibility rules requiring people to 
have worked for forty years between the age of twenty and 
sixty-five. If such rules were to be established, they would 
mean that women would more likely be excluded from the pension 
because they would more likely have been out of the workforce 
for longer periods than men would have been in order to fulfill 
the social need of raising a family. Native people and the 
disabled with a far higher level of unemployment than the 
average would also be deprived of the benefit of the pension. 


Policies or legislation may disadvantage the members 
of certain groups because past (and/or present) social 
conditions have prevented their taking advantage of the 
benefits available. The structure of society generally or a 
particular workplace, rather than any conscious decision, may 
be the cause of a current discriminatory result. This result 
may have manifested itself over a significant period of time, 
or it may be a predictable future consequence of current or new 
legislation or policies. Thus, if women do not enjoy the 
benefit of a law favouring veterans because only a certain 
percentage of the armed forces could by law be women, then the 
discrmination would result from the earlier institutionalized 
discrimination against women. The discrimination may be found 
either in law or in practice and may be a consequence of 


stereotyped views held about a particular group. 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Local 2446 v. Brass Craft Canada, Ltd. (1983), 5 


C.H.R.R. D/1964 (Ont.) illustrates constructive discrimination 


arising out of previous discriminatory treatment. Certain job 
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classifications were occupied by men and others by women with 
there being only one instance of a female worker being given a 
job within a "male" classification. There were sex-segregated 
seniority lists related to the sex-classified jobs: "No male 
employee was ever recalled into a 'female' job and no female 
employee ever was recalled into a 'male' job". After a lengthy 
layoff, the company hired four female employees in the female 
classifications; all the female employees had been called back 
to work but three male employees had not been. 


The Union filed a grievance even though it had 
accepted the segregated practice without complaint. In 
response the company eliminated the sex-based job 
classifications but retained the segregated seniority lists. 
The Board found for the male complainant. The lists were 
contrary jtovsections,.4 and .0,oL the Ontario. dumansy Ridghtsscode 
and therefore unenforceable even if considered a contractual 
term. This was constructive discrimination because it was not 
intended to discriminate against the men by not recalling them 
(and not recalling them was the point in issue, not the 
classifications); rather the failure to recall them was a 
consequence of the segregated lists, which themselves were 


direct discrimination. 


McDonald v.. Knit-RitesMiills ltd. (963). S&S CeHt.oR. Rk. 
D/1949, under the Manitoba Human Rights Code is also a case of 
Constructive discriminatron resulting from joo clacssrt veacrone™ 
When the company established job classifications in 1981, the 
complainant was classified in the lower of the two possible 
classifications for her position. Of eight employees to be 
Classified, six men were classified in the senior category and 
two women, including the complainant, in the junior category. 
After considerable evidence about the complainant's work 


performance, the role of women in the company and the 
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allocation of work by the company, the Adjudicator found for 
the complainant. He stated that Knit-Rite did not generally 
discriminate against women but that it was "obvious that 
Stereotypical assumptions impacting on job role definition are 
not foreign to that environment". Even so, the job 


classifications were not "consciously" discriminatory: 


The sexual discrimination then practiced was 
NOLe .SYSteM.c, ol Csi t Wace va pat t of othe 
basic structure of the cuttingroom which 
Over the years had resulted in 
unsubstantiated assumptions on what kind of 
work women could do and lower rates of pay 
for women than men, unjustified by reliable 
evidence of differences in value, capacity 
Of se hLOr se; 


The major (but not only) factor determining 
classification had been wage rates; persons earning 
approximately the same hourly rate had been classified 
together. Classification on the basis of wage rates was a 
neutral standard in that it was applied to both men and women; 
it had a more burdensome effect on women than on men, however, 
because they had always been paid less for reasons unrelated to 


merit. 


(iv) Ambiguous cases 


Some examples seem so clearly to be discriminatory 
that it may be difficult to see why they are considered as 
examples of constructive rather than direct discrimination. 
When the law or requirement specifies that it does not apply to 
one sex but applies to the other or denies benefits to people 
of a specific religion, there is a clear case of direct 


discrimination. Similarly, when a requirement makes no 
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specific mention of age or religion or disability but a 

disproportionate percentage of people of a certain age or 
religion or with a particular disability cannot meet the 
requirement, there is no difficulty in characterizing the 


requirement as being constructive discrimination. 


However, there are cases which straddle the line. 
Some ambiguous cases result in the United States from the 
policy that facially neutral laws may not be struck down under 
the 14th Amendment on the basis of unintentional negative 
effect, but may be struck down thereunder if there is an intent 
not obvious in the wording of the statute but which can be 
inferred from the application of the statute. Tribe describes 


these cases as follows: 


[administrative and executive decisions] 
may...display prejudice at a more fully 
disguised level, as for example, no 
official use is made of race or ancestry as 
a criterion, but the record leaves race or 
ancestry as in fact the only plausible 
explanatoryn €actors ( Teibe;> 10250). 


Yick' Wo Ww. “Hopkins; “1LE°UlS. "356 ( boeoy "rl rustrates 
this doctrine. A municipal ordinance prohibited laundries 
without a licence. It was neutral on its face but 
administrators had granted licences to nearly all non-Chinese 
applicants but to none of the Chinese applicants. Invidious 
intent to discriminate on the basis of race and nationality was 
inferred from the pattern of administration. There was no 
other way to explain the practice than an intention to 


discriminate in the legislation. 


In Soberal-Perez v. Heckler (U.S.C.A. 2nd C., August 
30, 1983; unreported), the plaintiffs argued that the 


government's failure to provide social security instructions, 
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information and advice in Spanish violated their constitutional 
right to equal’ protection: of Che law.) -vdustice Pratt stated 
that "facially neutral conduct can constitute discrimination in 
violation of the Equal Protection Clause"; however, to find 
discrimination intent must be proved. In Heckler, it was held 
that there was a non-invidious purpose since "English is the 
national language of the United States". 


A case which might be seen as direct or constructive 
Is Andersomive Mart in, 8Vi5aU «Sia 399: 61.964) ,. which, involved ia 
challenge to the requirement by the State of Louisiana that 
each candidate's race be designated on nomination papers and 
ballots. The Supreme Court seemed to treat this as direct 
discrimination because of the facial requirement explicitly 
referring to race or because a hidden intent to make race 
important could be inferred from the requirement. However, it 
is the effect on disadvantaged groups of this requirement 
(which applies to all races) which is important; on that view, 


the requirement is an example of disproportionate impact. 


There would be no need to “dig below the surface" to 
find hidden intent if constructive discrimination were 
recognized, since the effect itself is the measure of whether 
there has been discrimination. tCotSnarsdgcekt routs .ifanoc 
artificial task, to attempt to determine a legislature's intent 
in these circumstances. In Yick Wo, the disproportionate 
impact would constitute discrimination and the result would be 
the same in that case as it actually was. Anderson v. Martin 
would also have the same result. In Soberal-Perez, however, 
the result could be different under constructive discrimination 
doctrine since if the plaintiffs had been able to show adverse 
impact from the failure to produce Spanish language materials, 
there may have been a finding of discrimination and 
contravention of the equal protection clause. 
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(v) Under the Charter 


Section®=15 does) notvexplicitlyastater that itidoes}or 
does not prohibit constructive discrimination. However, the 
government of Ontario has taken the position that constructive 
discrimination claims can be advanced under section 15 and 
should be dealt with on the merits rather than disputed on the 
principle of whether constructive discrimination is encompassed 
by the term "discrimination™ in*secti ome 0 ihe bassist for 
that approach is set out immediately below; a subsequent 
section notes some of the possible difficulties associated with 


the applicatron ‘of the’ "concept: 


(1) "Discrimination" can include “constructive 


- discrimination 


This position is based on the development of anti- 
discrimination law, international law, and the approach taken 
to "effect" under the Charter by the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the Ontario Court of Appeal. As Judge Abella wrote, 


It is not a question of whether this 
discrimination is motivated by an 
intentional desire to obstruct someone's 
potential, or whether it is the accidental 
by-product of innocently motivated practices 
or’ systems. -*TE" the: barrier ts affecting 
certain) groupsviny a) dispreportionately 
negative way, it is a signal that the 
practices that lead to this adverse impact 
may be discriminatory. 





* See statement by the Hon. Robert Welch, then Attorney 
General o£ Ontario, dated April’ id," 19685)4/quo0ved fabove’ at 
pp.(xii)ff. See also the statement of the Hon. Alan W. 
Pope, Attorney General, on the introduction of the Equality 
Rights Statute Law Amendment Act, 1985 (Hansard, June ll, 
Po yg wae ) 
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This is why it is important to look at the 
results of a system. In these results one 
may find evidence that barriers which are 
inequitable impede individual opportunity. 
These results are by no means conclusive 
evidence of inequity, but they are an 
effective signal that further examination is 
Warranted .to, determing whether. tne 
disproportionately negative impact is in 
fact: ther result ‘of inequitable, practices’, 
and therefore calls for remedial attention, 
Or whether it is a reflection of a 
non-discriminatory reality (Abella Report, 
28)33.)'. 


It should be emphasized, as this passage does, that it is not 
the disproportionate impact itself which constitutes the 
discrimination but the reasons for the impact which may 
constitute discrimination. Thus it is not that more members of 
group A are affected by a law than are members of group B which 
is important, but whether the reason for the difference is 
related to the specific characteristics of the members of group 
A. In the example of the veterans" preference law, the 
disproportionate impact on women alerts one to the possibility 
of discrimination; it is the fact that women were precluded 
from or less likely to be veterans because of systemic factors 


that constitutes the discrimination. 


Although the case was reversed on appeal, the 
principle articulated by Professor Cumming in the Bhinder case 
(Tribunal decision) indicates the importance of recognizing 
constructive discrimination and the problems of requiring proof 
of intent, malicious or otherwise. After canvassing the 


caselaw on constructive discrimination, Professor Cumming said: 


The issue as to whether intent is an element 
of discrimination consistently arises in 
those cases where an apparently neutral 
specification results in adverse 
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consequences for a member of a class of 
persons protected under human rights 
legislation.” in silen, cases, ot Willi) be rare 
that the requirement is enacted to 
maliciously or purposely exclude persons on 
a prohibited ground. , However, to protect 
against such an eventuality, it 1S necessary 
that complaints be found to be valid, 
notwithstanding that respondents have not 
acted with intent. Malicious intent is 
difficult or impossible to prove’ where an 
apparently neutral specification results in 


adverse consequences. If proof of intent 


were required, a most confounding subversion 


of the principles enshrined in human rights 


statutes might well occur. As well, froma 
policy standpoint, human rights legislation 
is directed against discriminatory effects, 
results or practices in society, and 
although motive is a relevant issue ina 
GiscEimination case, Motives ts Nota 
necessary prerequisite to a finding of 
discrimination in breach of the 
legislation. (Emphasis added.) 


These comments indicate the difficulty with the meaning of 
intent since they seem to refer specifically to malicious 
intent, or motive, rather than intent aS awareness of the 
consequences of one's actions. However, Professor Cumming does 
use the terms: "maliciously or. purposely ache matter orewhiren 
appears to mean intent as awareness of the effect of one's 
actions. And the emphasis in Bhinder is on result, regardless 
of the type of intent involved. 


The development of the constructive discrimination 
doctrine as set out above shows its significance to the 
fulfillment of the objectives of anti-discrimination 
legislation. The desire of boards and courts to distinguish 
cases from O'Malley and Bhinder emphasises this recognition. 
Permitting constructive discrimination to be redressed under 


section 15 would be consistent with the apparent purpose of the 
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Charter to offer constitutional protection to disadvantaged 
groups, in particular, the disabled, women and religious 
minorities. 


The absence of an explicit statement to show either 
that constructive discrimination is prohibited by section 15(1) 
or that intentional discrimination only is prohibited, leaves 


section 15(1) ambiguous in this respect. 


Most of the contexts in which it has been held that 
constructive discrimination iS prohibited involve legislation 
Which tas expressly prohibited it... The English §ex 
Discrimination Act and the Race Relations Act both explicitly 
prohibit constructive discrimination. Other countries have 
Similarly expressly prohibited constructive discrimination. 

For example, the Luxembourg legislation respecting equal 
treatment for men and women in employment prohibits the use of 
BeENS in CONGItIONS. OF criteria .“which, although Jacking 
explicit reference to the person's sex, result or in imply 
discraminatczvon on -qrounds..of sex"... .Dutch law. also prohibits 
constructive discrimination in employment law; one example 
cited is that reference to "bread winner" in payment of bonuses 
Wil) be nu?) and void.an so _far as 1t results. in. discriminatory 
effects by making them available primarily to men (92 EIRR 
(Sept'sl), 21). The Norwegran Act respecting equality between 
the sexes proscribes "any act whose practical effect is such 
that one sex iS unreasonably placed at a disadvantage in 
relation to the other". The South Australia Sex Discrimination 
Act proscribes constructive discrimination .by sing the 


disproportionate impact approach. 


In Ontario, Lacourciére J.A. was of the view in 


O'Malley that the amendment to the Ontario Human Rights Code 
explicitly prohibiting constructive discrimination (section 10 
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of the 1981 Code) was significant in this respect: "If the 
legislature had intended before 1981 to prohibit discriminatory 
results regardless of motivation or intent, it could easily 
have used the language adopted by congress in its Civil Rights 
Act of 1972 or the language now adopted in s.1] of the Ontario 
Human Rights Code". The same point was made by the majority of 
the Federal Court of Appeal in Bhinder. And where it is not 
expressly prohibited under the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment, the United States Supreme Court has not upheld 


constructive discrimination cases. 


International law is of assistance in resolving the 
amblgquous Wording, Of Section 15 eins vanwideorlicks 
Tarnopolsky, J.A. stated "unless the domestic law is clearly to 
the contrary, ;1t.should bes anterpretedwins conformity with our 
international obligations". However, it should be noted it is 
not unanimously held that international law is available to 
help resolve ambiguity in a constitutional document. (The role 
of international law as an interpretive device has been 


considered above at pp.50-57.) 


Article?) of the Convention: on ‘che’ Ebiminacton ou. Al. 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) states that 
"discrimination against women shall mean any distinction, 
exclusion or restriction made on the basis of sex which has the 
effect or ‘purpose Of rmpatring or nullifying the recognition, 
enjoyment or exercise by women...of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms..." (emphasis added). The wording of 
Article 1 alone indicates that constructive discrimination is 
encompassed by the term "discrimination"; however, other 
articles reinforce this interpretation. As mentioned above, 
Canada and each of its provinces agreed to implement this 
Convention and therefore may be considered to be in agreement 


with its broad prohibition against discrimination. 
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Article 1 of the Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination also proscribes constructive 
discrimination: 


In this Convention, the term ‘racial 
discrimination' shall mean any distinction, 
exclusion, restriclion,.or, preterence. based 
on race, colour, descent, or national or 
ethnic origin which has the purpose or 
effect of nullifying or impairing the 
recognition, enjoyment or exercise, on an 
equal footing, of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in the political, 
economic, social, cultural or -any other 
field of public life (emphasis added). 


As is the case with CEDAW, Canada and all of the provinces 


agreed to implement this Convention. 


The wording of Article 26 of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) resembles 
section 15 of “the ‘Charter more “than it does “Article Toft "CEDAW: 
yet it has been interpreted to prohibit constructive 


AiScrimination. Article 26 reads in pane 


All persons are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to the 
equal protection of the law...the law shall 
prohibit any discrimination and guarantee to 
all persons equal and effective protection 
against discrimination on any ground such as 
Bacveys COLOUT Sexi Fa. 


The common interpretation of ICCPR by the Continuing 
Federal-Provincial-Territorial Committee of Officials 
Responsible for Human Rights concludes that "the phrases ‘equal 
protection' and ‘equal and effective protection' are sufficient 
to protect the right to equality in the operation of the law". 
For example, Article 26, am conjuction with Articles 17 and 23 
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of ICCPR, supported a claim of constructive discrimination in 
the Mauritian Women case. A Mauritian law required alien 
husbands but not alien wives of Mauritian nationals to obtain 
residence permits. This constituted constructive 
discrimination against the women because they would have 
husbands as spouses and men would not. Section 17 prohibits, 
inter alia arbitrary or unlawful interference with privacy and 
family and section 23 specifically sets out the rights of 
family and marriage. 


Although in many cases, constructive discrimination 
has been explicitly prohibited by legislation in other 
Jurisdictions, andalthoughiythe (courts in both) OsMabley sand 
Bhinder based their decisions in part on the lack of an 
explicit! prohibition in the Ontario)Code and theyCanadian Act, 
general rules of constitutional interpretation must be applied 
to the lack, of,.explicit,wording: an the Chanter... afhe Charter. 2s 
a constitutional document requiring a "broad, liberal 
interpretation", not, the. narrow, statutory construction: carried 
Out, in Of Mal leyyand?Bhanden*. 


Another relevant aspect of the Charter relates to the 
comments made by Kroft J. in Osborne. He distinguished the 
Manitoba legislation from the Ontario and Canadian statutes in 
part by the "general and result-oriented" nature of the 
Manitoba legislation and what he found to be the "narrow and 
regulatory" character of the Ontario and Canadian legislation. 
The Charter can be described as "general and result-oriented" 
rather than "narrow and regulatory". 


* Indeed, this emphasis on wording of the statutes may in 
itself be inconsistent with the broad interpretation which 
should be afforded human rights legislation. 
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In addition, in Canada Safeway, the Board of 
Adjudication distinguished the Manitoba legislation from the 
Ontario Code on the basis that the former contains a saving 
provision. The lack of a saving provision in the Ontario Code 
was one reason given by Lacourciére J.A. for the holding in 
O'Malley. Section lof the Charter constitutes ‘a’ "saving 
provision" which would permit the government to justify 
Constructive discrimination, juste as GoCane JUStecy ‘Girect 
discrimination. Thus there is no need to be concerned that 
there will be a "Strict liability" or similar burden imposed on 
the government for unintended actions. In the United States a 
finding of discrimination on grounds of race will inevitably 
mean legislation will be struck down under the equal protection 
clause; this seems to explain in part the reluctance of 
American Courts to accept the doctrine of constructive 
discrimination under the 14th amendment. However, under the 
Charter, section 1] will allow the government to defend 
discrimination, a major difference between the U.S. and 


Canadian constitutions. 


The guarantee under section 15 of "the equal benefit 
of the law" may also help to substantiate an argument that 
secvion' “15: prohibits, constructive discramination, Although it 
can be argued that this clause was included in section 15 as a 
response to the Supreme Court of Canada's decision in Bliss 
(see above, pp.207-208), it might be interpreted to mean that 
an individual who has been deprived of a right or opportunity 
because an ostensibly neutral law in fact excludes him, has 
been deprived of the equal benefit of that law. On this view, 
it would be argued that the law has been written or implemented 
in such a way that it does not benefit persons "equally" and 
that a reason for the unequal benefit -- or enjoyment -- of the 
law can be traced to the individual's membership in a protected 


group. 
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We also have strong indication that effect will be an 
important factor, Under “the Charter One tne basis Of Revs 
Videoflicks which was a unanimous decision of five members of 
the Ontario Court of ‘Appealk’(on appeaieto the S.C.C.).. Thar 
case concerned the validity of the Sunday Closing provisions in 
the Retail Business Holidays Act and) antervalia.iwas 
particularly concerned with whether they contravened the 
Charter's guarantee of freedom of conscience and religion. Mr. 
Justice Tarnopolsky writing the judgment for the Court, 
explicitly stated that undery the Chanter, ‘the Court as.to7 look 
at the effect of legislation. After discussing the relevance 
of effect in distribution of power cases, he says 


"the interpretation ‘of the’ Charter 
necessarily requires, .anvassessment of sthe 
"effect' of impugned legislation" (emphasis 
added). 


He points out that direct contraventions of the Charter will be 
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An adverse impact, however, can occur as a 
result of the operation and enforcement of 
legislation or even because of its intended 
scope./) “To fignore the," ettece™ of the rack in 
issue before this Court would be to ignore 
reality and to concede the rights of the 
individual or a minority to the interests of 
the majority, even if these interests appear 
legitimate as far as the majority are 
concerned. 


Section 15 in particular is concerned with the rights of the 


minority vis-a-vis the majority. 


Later in the judgment, he uses the phrases “impact in 
an indirect sense" and "adversely impacts." Although these 


statements are made in reference to sections of the Charter 


se 


other than section 15 and are dicta, he appears to assume that 
constructive discrimination is prohibited by section 15.4 He 
suggests in obiter that if "Such adverse impact as to 
constitute discrimination [existed in this case] it would be 
more appropriate to consider the matter in the context of s. 15 
of the Charter". The latter comment should be read in 
conjunction with an earlier comment about the regulation of 
time and place made in relation to section 2(b) of the 
Charter. "Mere regulation as to time and place, however, 
cannot be considered an infringement of freedom of expression, 
unless there is evidence that such regulation in intent or 
effect adversely impacts upon content or adversely interferes 
with production, availability and use or determines who can be 


involved in these" (emphasis added). 


In Big M Drug Mart, Dickson J. (as he then was), 
speaking for four other members of the Court*, states that 
"either an unconstitutional purpose or an unconstitutional 
effect can invalidate legislation", although it will be 
necessary to examine the legislation's effect only when it has 
been determined that it has a valid purpose (p.513). With 
specific reference to the Lord's Day Act, at issue in that 
case, the Chief Justice maintained that "[t]he protection of 
one religion and the concomitant non-protection of others 
imports disparate impact destructive of the religious freedom 
of the collectivity" (p.518). Madame Justice Wilson took an 
even stronger position on this issue, stating that the Charter 
is "first and foremost an effects-oriented document" and "so 
long aS a statute has such an actual or potential effect [of 
impinging on a right], it does not matter what the purpose 
behind the enactment was" (p.536). The Lord's Day Act applied 





* Only six Justices took part in the judgment. 
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to members of all religions but did not take into account the 
needs of religions other than Christianity; it had a 
disproportionately negative impact on persons whose religious 


beliefs include a non-Sunday sabbath. 


(2) Some difficulties associated with the application 


of constructive discrimination 


The principle that constructive discrimination should 
be prohibited under the Charter is a significant one. However, 
the practical application of the concept raises concerns, some 
of which are addressed here. 


The guarantee of rights to an individual under section 
L5( 1) ors "in contrast: to-s. 15(2)  whitchespeaks Ole mial vaca ce on 
groups". The right to equality is, therefore, an individual 
Kightijand not. a group uwraghte:, | Thendoctrmine?: ofa const truchive 
discrimination" or “disparate impact.” states that 
discriminatory intent against an individual need not be shown 
when a law has a disparate impact on a protected group. It may 
be said that in disparate impact cases the courts consider, not 
Whether the claimant as an individual had been classified on 
the basis of a prohibited ground, but whether a facially 
neutral law had an adverse impact on the provected group to 
which the individual belongs. 


Thus, while direct discrimination cases focus on the 
way in which an individual has been treated, disparate impact 
cases are concerned with the protected group (see Furnco 
CONStructiOnN COLD. Vv, Waters 96'S. Cl. 294G R019 7s) (Marcia ling 
J, concurtang) and. jConnécticut vi.) Teal, O02 .riCtay 252509 S52) 
(Powell, J. dissenting)). Disparate impact claims are based on 
Whether the group fares less well than other groups. For 
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example, a veteran hiring preference will exclude both male and 
female non-veterans. An individual male non-veteran could not 
Challenge the veteran hiring preference as discrimination based 
on sex, but if the doctrine of constructive discrimination were 
adopted an individual female non-veteran could, despite the 
fact that both individuals were excluded for the same reason 
(i.e. non-veteran status) and the impact on them is identical 
(i.e. both were denied employment). The woman's claim of 
Constructive discrimination would be based on the fact that the 
preference has a greater impact on women "as a group" than it 
has on men "as a group". There are two points to be made 

here. The first is that the reason more women are exluded from 
the benefit of veterans preference rules is that women did not 
have the same opportunity as men to become veterans. 

Therefore, men and women have not had the same history in this 
respect. Furthermore, a woman challenging such a rule would 
herself have to have been refused employment as a consequence 
of the operation of the rule -- the requirement of denial of 
equality to an individual would be met. Thus the same 
principle applies as in direct discrimination: the individual 
has been denied a right as a result of a particular prohibited 
characteristic. 


There is some concern that recognition of constructive 
discrimination will increase the number of cases before the 
courts and will result in the striking down of many laws and 
programs. In Washington v. Davis the United States Supreme 
Court warned that "a rule that a statute designed to serve 
neutral ends is nevertheless invalid, absent compelling 
justification, if in practice it benefits or burdens one race 
more than another would be far reaching and would raise serious 
questions about, and perhaps invalidate, a whole range of tax, 
welfare, public service, regulatory and licensing statutes that 


may be more burdensome to the poor and to the average black 
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than to the more affluent white". Add to race the other 
classifications specifically enumerated in s. 15(1) of the 
Charter (and others which are not), and the implications of 
recognizing constructive discrimination may expand. As Justice 
Rehnquist recognized in Jefberson wv. Hackney, “given the 
heterogeneity of they Nations population, 1c would be only an 
infrequent coincidence" when a law did not have a 
disproportionate impact on some group. However, under the 
Charter, section 1 permits the government to justify 
infringements of rights. Thus while 1t as ‘correct that more 
cases will be heard if section 15 prohibits ‘constructive 
discrimination, the consequences need not be that the 
legislation or policy is automatically struck down as 
constructive race discrimination would likely be in the United 
States. 


There’ is also the Tear ‘that the courts may atcempru ato 
replace the judgment of the legislature with their own. One 
example illustrates this particular concern: most pension 
plans establish delayed vesting, that is, the contributors 
become entitled to a pension at retirement only after they have 
worked for the employer for a specified period of time, say, 
ten years. If they leave the employer before the ten years has 
elapsed, they receive only a return of their own 
contributions. This ten year delay may have a disproportionate 
impact on women who are less likely than men to work in one 
place for ten years. In establishing a remedy in such a case, 
it is argued, the courts might begin to calculate the proper 
period for vesting and impose it on the government. But the 
Supreme Court has already indicated that it does not intend to 
rewrite legislation (Hunter v. Southam). That task remains 
with the legislature. 


However, acceptance of the argument that the important 
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question under section 15 of the Charter is the effect of 
legislation or activity, regardless of intent, would most fully 
recognize and extend equality rights to certain groups in 
Canadian society against whom there is little direct 
legislative discrimination, but who argue that they are subject 
to a considerable amount of constructive discrimination. In 
particular, the disabled and women are subject to constructive 
discrimination; however, as the Bhinder and O'Malley cases 
themselves indicate, religious discrimination may also often 
foke -asconstructive:, form. Whilesit: is) true that a-recognition 
of constructive discrimination would increase the numbers of 
cases coming before the court, this argument loses some of its 
strength when one considers that the characterization of a 
particular form of discrimination may be termed direct or 
constructive, depending on the focus of argument. This is 
particularily true if the courts are prepared to look for hidden 
incene) as whey are vinvthe United States, Tt 1s also true if 
One assumes that hundred percent correlations actually 
constitute direct discrimination, as in the case of pregnancy. 
A recognition of constructive discrimination would result in 
the broadest scope of protection for minorities under section 
15 and would also be consistent with the development of human 


rights law in Canada during recent years. 
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Issue is whether discrimination on all grounds should 


be subject to the same standard of review under section l. 


Discussion of the treatment of various grounds by 
Witnesses before the Joint Committee, suggesting that 
discrimination on certain grounds be scrutinized more strictly 
than oh other grounds, and of the American jurisprudence in 
which certain ground do receive strict scrutiny while most 


grounds receive minimal scrutiny. 


(a) ee ApprCachebems DNL. Crene eC Lasses,, Dit henent sLests 


This view holds that discrimination on certain grounds 
Should be subject to a stricter standard of review than 
discrimination based on other grounds, such as race. 
Discrimination based on race (for example) is frequently 
hostile and therefore deserves strict review, while 
discrimination based on other grounds may be paternalistic and 
might be said not to require equally rigorous scrutiny in all 


cases. 


Supported by section 27 and section 28 of the Charter, 


by academic writings and by American jurisprudence. 


(5) Appr oachn dm Onemaeciul On One: Lest 


This view holds that all the grounds should be subject 
to the same standard of review under section 1. Based on lack 
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5. The treatment of the enumerated grounds 


The anti-discrimination clause in section 15(1) 
enumerates certain protected grounds. Some of these grounds 
have been treated differently from other grounds in human 
ragnts. and U.S. caselaw. In, particular,.discrimination.on the 
basis of age and disability have been subject to less strict 
examination than have discrimination on grounds such as race 
and.colour. , Discrimination on the’ basis) of sex has been 
treated in various ways, often less rigorously than racial 
diserimination.’ Section 15 gives, no, indication thatthe 
enumerated classes are to be treated differently from each 
Other. Nor does section 1 indicate that a different test 
Should be imposed on government in relation to some grounds, 
although it will no doubt be easier to produce evidence that an 
infringement of certain of the grounds is justified than is the 
case for other classes. 


Prior to setting out two approaches to this issue, we 
consider two sources relating to the treatment of the listed 
grounds: testimony before the Joint Committee and American 
caselaw. 


(a) Sources 


(1) Joint Proceedings 


Several of the groups appearing before the Joint 
Committee recommended that various grounds be treated 
differently. Most of the witnesses appeared to apply the 
distinction at the section 15 stage rather than at the section 
1 stage. The distinctions would have resulted in a higher onus 


being placed on government in justifying an infringement on the 
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basis of sex or race, for example, than on a plaintiff claiming 
an infringement on the basis of, say, age. 


The National Association of Women and the Law 


recommended the following: 


15(1) every person shall have equal rights 
in Law including the right. torequality 


before the law and to the equal protection 
and benefit of the law; and 


(2) a compelling reason must be shown for 
any <diStineceloneon ocheubasisuon (sex race, 
national Of eChmicy orroun, covouLle or 
religion (Joint Proceedings, 22:59). 


Some discrimination on the specified grounds would be allowed 
under this test. The Canadian Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women also suggested a specific section 15, subsection (1) 
of which was the same as suggested by NAWL, followed by: 


(2) Such equal rights may be abridged or 
denied only on the basis of a reasonable 
AVSEMCCLONS  5e%, (hace, COL_LOUL, NactlonaL 
origin or religion will never constitute a 
reasonable distinction except as provided in 
Subsection: (3) (Joint Proceedings, 9:127). 


Accordingly, no discrimination on those grounds specified would 
be allowed, except to allow affirmative action as provided for 
by subsection (3) (Joint Proceedings, 9:138). 


It iS apparent from the testimony that the women's 
groups were concerned that if no standard were specified, a 
reasonable ("rational basis") standard might be applied to all 
groups with the result that stereotypical assumptions about sex 
might influence the courts' treatment of sexual 


discrimination. These groups were concerned lest the confused 
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state of American practice would be imported into Charter 


jurisprudence (Joint Proceedings, 9:127 and 151: also 22:67-68). 


Although the Committee did not vote on a two-tier 
test, there was sufficient discussion around this point that 
Parliament could have included it in the Charter, yet did not. 
A proposed amendment to establish the dual standard was 
withdrawn when the amendments to extend the enumerated grounds 
were rejected (Joint Proceedings, 48:20). This could be read 
as a rejection of a two-tier or dual standard test, 
particularly since section 1 appears to establish a single test 
in *2@elacrontoqial tsectrons; inchiding section sho Hsbieemay be, 
however, that the federal government expected the courts to 
apply different standards to different grounds. According to 
the Deputy Minister of Justice, the use*of "in “particular" 


underlines 


that there are some grounds which are more 
InVidious than other grounds. 


It would be open to the court to add to the 
list...But perhaps the test which would 
apply there would have to be a higher one 
than the test which may be applied in the 
case of those grounds which the clause does 
underline (Joint Proceedings, 41:24). 


The application of the term "higher" test to the added grounds 
Suggests that the higher onus would be on the plaintiff (to 
prove discrimination) at the section 15 stage. The alternative 
would be to impose a lower standard on the government to 
justify an infringement of the equality rights of a member of 
an unenumerated (but judicially recognized) group than to 
justify an infringement of the equality rights of a member of 
an enumerated group. 
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(ii) The American Experience Considered 


The idea of treating grounds of discrimination 
differently has been applied in the United States under the 
14th Amendment equal protection analysis. The equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States 
Constitution simply provides that "No state shall...deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws", 


Constitutional adjudication under a provision as vague 
and open-ended as the U.S. equal protection clause forced the 
courts to balance competing interests with claims to judicial 
protection, and so the courts proceeded cautiously in choosing 
which among those interests were to receive special 
constitutional .wecognition ye wection s15 of thertCharter, 
however, Singles out particular groups for special protection; 
to this extent the balancing process has already been 
performed. There are, of course, countless other forms of 
discrimination which are not expressly enumerated, and the 
language’ of «s.. 15 providessfor the possibility sob ajgudicial 
review of discrimination based on "non-enumerated" grounds as 
well, although this question will not be dealt with in this 
pack. 


Remembering the Supreme Court of Canada's caveat that 
"American decisions can be transplanted to the Canadian context 
Only with the greatest caution" (Southam, p.161), the aspect of 
American equal protection analysis which might be useful to 
Canadians is that which centres on the criteria that determine 
the bounds of reasonable classification. How can the court 
identify those instances where discrimination based on an 
enumerated ground is justified? Although American equal 


Protection doctrine is still in flux, a basic "two-tiered" 
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framework has emerged. 


they “Zeacional basis" testavcr Minimal scruciny 9. is 
applied to the bulk of legislative classifications (for 
example, age-based classifications: Massachusetts Bd. of 
REL COMeNn ty cV... MUL 1 a-)s A278 UniS wa poUiyis Ol. online 2 Oe (ho) 6) Wane’ 
NemouadLey, 44.0) 0). San 9 3. LOSI) ae The, accion of wne legislature 
is presumed to be valid and the statute is upheld if the means 
are rationally related to any legitimate state goal. 


And usually that rational classification 
requirement was readily satisfied: the 
courts did not demand a tight fit between 
Classification and purpose; perfect 
congruence between means and ends was not 
required; judges allowed legislators 
flexrvprlity "te “act -on the basis voP  broadhy 
accurate generalizations and tolerated 
considerable overinclusiveness and 
under-inclusiveness in classification 
schemes (Gunther, 670). 


The strict scruciny. Gestris appl red toOmprorvect 
"suspect classes" from discriminatory legislation. Under this 
standard, the legislation will be upheld only if the government 
can demonstrate that its legislative objective was compelling, 
and that the means chosen to reach that objective are 
necessary, that is, that the same result could not have been 
achieved by more carefully tailored legislation. Strict 
Scrutiny is applied to legislation which classifies on the 


basis Of LTace-or  hational orrgqiny 


The result of the two-tier approach was scrutiny that 
was erther strict’ "in theoryvand LTatal-ino-factss. lor] minimal 
scrutiny in theory and virtually none in fact" (Gunther, 671). 
Although the two-tiered analysis has not been formally 


abandoned "[i]n fact, the modern exercises of review in equal 
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protection cases do not conform to that simple, bifurcated 
pattern" (Gunther, 672). The most important addition has been 
a third "intermediate" level of scrutiny, a compromise 
developed to accommodate the Supreme Court's refusal to accept 
sex as a suspect class subject to strict scrutiny (Craig v. 
Boren, 429°0U.S.,. L9/0,997. Such ws45d 00 G) ) oe Por sa statute (bo 
survive this intermediate test the government must show that it 
furthers an important government objective and that there is a 
substantial relationship between the classification and the 
legislative objective. Application of this test by the 
judiciary has been uneven, with certain judges applying it as 
if it were the strict scrutiny test, and other judges being as 


deferential as they are under the rational basis test. 


The mounting discontent with the two-tier framework 
has led one judge, Thurgood Marshall, to enunciate a "sliding 
scale" test which he believes is a more accurate description of 
the inquiry that the court has undertaken. He believes that 
the court applies "a spectrum of standards" in reviewing 
legislation and that the inquiry should focus upon: 


1) the character of the classification in question; 


2) the relative importance to individuals in the class 
discriminated against of the governmental benefits that they do 
not receive; 


ay the state interest asserted in support of the 
classification (Murgia,, 2569). 


On the opposite end is Justice Stevens who claims that 
a Single standard applies to all equal protection cases. In 
Craig vs, Boren, -hegstated, that “*[tJhere as,only.one, Equal 
Protection Clause...It does not direct the courts to apply one 
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standard of review in some cases anda different standard in 


another case." 


The Canadian courts will also have to consider whether 
they should apply a single test under section 1 in relation to 
all the enumerated grounds or whether to apply different tests 
depending upon the ground which is the basis of the 
infringement. The approach taken will depend on a 
consideration of the implications of the single test and 


different tests alternatives. 


The ordinary observer glancing at the six enumerated 
grounds will immediately note that they are not ejusdem 
generis. .Individials who would be) horrified by; thernotion. that 
the right to vote should be denied because of a person's race 
Or sex, have little difficulty accepting a law which denies 
persons under eighteen years the right to vote. Ultimately, 
Our goal must be to develop a test, or tests, which can deal 
with all of the enumerated grounds in such a way that the 
common sense expectations of the ordinary observer will be 
realized. 


One way of looking at the various enumerated classes 
of discrimination is to distinguish them on two main grounds: 
1) Historical patterns of animus and 2) Accuracy of 
generalizations. This view is presented here as further 


background to the discussion of approaches in the next section. 


(1s) Historical Patterns of Animus 


Racial and religious discrimination have often been 


based on feelings of hostility and intolerance. Age 


discrimination, and discrimination against persons with a 
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mental or physical disability, on the other hand, may more 
easily be seen as often based on erroneous assumptions about 
the effects of ageor handvcam on aoiiicy (Note, Habv. t.ho, 
383-4; Tarnopolsky, Discrimination, 228). 


This is not to suggest that the aged and disabled have 
not suffered from the discrimination directed against them; in 
particular, in employment, significant deprivations have been 
imposed. But the effect of racial hostility, at least in the 
United States, has been to exclude the often despised group 
from'participation in the political process.* As a result, the 
American courts have interpreted the equal protection clause as 
a mandate to provide these isolated groups with extraordinary 


protection from the majoritarian political process.** 


The American courts have refused to extend this 
extraordinary protection to persons discriminated against on 
the basis of age. The rationale for this distinction is that 
although "the treatment of the aged...has not been wholly free 
of discrimination, such persons, unlike, say, those who have 
been discriminated against on the basis of race or national 
Origin, have not experienced a ‘history of purposeful unequal 


treatment; %.(Murgia; Vance, vy. Bradidey). 


“OlIFor a summary’ of thei:rstori cal background -of; voting 
discrimination in the United States, see South Carolina v. 
Katzenbach, 282 U.S. 301 (1966) per Chief Justice Warren, 


and see Schmidt, Principle andyrrejidice. 


“ex 6"... [P]rejudice: againstediscrete. andsinsular minorities: may 
be a special condition which tends to curtail the operation 
of those political processes ordinarily to be relied upon 
to protect minorities, and which may call for a 
correspondingly more searching judicial inquiry" (Carolene 
Products, note 4). 
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The 'history of purposeful unequal treatment' has not 
been the same in Canada as in the United States. The fact that 
the American equal protection clause was the product of a war 
against slavery, while section 15 of the Canadian Charter is 
the product of quieter times, might limit the value of the 
American jurisprudence on this point. . 


2)" ACCURACY OF Generalrzation 


There is nothing inherent in race, colour, religion or 
national or ethnic origin that supports any correlation between 
those characteristics and ability: "To be sure, every decision 
based on race is not economically irrational in the sense that 
it lacks support in a statistical correlation between race and 
doilityscOsperEoOrm well data *paruicular™ jobs BUtT..the source 
of any correlation must be found in factors such as past 
Giscrimimacion, “cultural deprivation, Wistory or “the like” 
(Note, Harv. L.R.). Sex is different. Although there are 
numerous racial and ethnic groups, with respect to sex there 
are only two possible classifications, and it is far easier to 
define who is a male or female than to define membership ina 
race or ethnic group. With respect to characteristics 
considered to be sex-specific, those characteristics attach to 
virtually all members of each group. As a result, there is a 
correlation between sex and certain abilities (e.g., the 


ability to become pregnant*). 
noe 1s dbErerent again. § “Age rs “at "SOme point 


inherently. related. ta. ability. UNOte,: Fars. diek:).) There iS: a 


* For a specific illustration, see Swinton, “Regulating 
Reproductive Hazards in the Workplace". 
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general relationship between advancing age and decreasing 
physical ability. At the opposite end of the age spectrum, 
there is an age below which no one, no matter how precocious, 
has the maturity or mechanical ability to control a motor 
vehicle. Finally, mental or physical disabilities are, as the 


word "disability" makes clear, inherently related to ability. 


These distinctions may be significant factors in 
establishing the appropriate analysis for Canadian courts to 
apply when considering a section 15 equal protection claim. In 
discussing this issue the analysis begins with what seems to be 
an undisputed assumption: that the courts should and will 
Subject legislative classifications based on race to the most 
intensive review--that the onus will be on the government to 
demonstrate that its objective was compelling and that the 
means chosen to meet that objective are necessary, that is, the 
Same result could not have been achieved by more carefully 
tailored legislation. Should this same level of judicial 
review be applied to each of the classes enumerated in section 
15 of the Charter, or do the differences between these classes 
require the court to undertake different levels of scrutiny? 


(6b) Approaches 


(i) Approach 1: Different Classes, Different Tests 


The first argument in Support of this approach is that 
the factual differences between the enumerated classes invite 
different levels, of judicial scrutiny. The hostile motivation 
historically behind discrimination based on race, and some 
other grounds, should compel the courts to be especially 
Suspicious and strict when reviewing legislation which 


discriminates on these grounds. By contrast, the motivation 
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behind discrimination based on age and mental or physical 
disability has usually been paternalistic, the (albeit 
misguided) intention being not so much to disadvantage these 
groups as to protect them. It can be argued that such persons 
are not so politically powerless that they require 
extraordinary protection from the majoritarian political 
process. 


It has been argued as well that there is a distinction 
between maximum age classifications and minimum age 
Classifications. "{T]Jhe members of the class disadvantaged by 
a maximum age classification suffer permanent injury; unlike 
membership in minimum age classifications, 'maximum age' class 
membership, once achieved, is never lost. Consequently, it is 
argued that it is reasonable to scrutinize this classification 
more carefully than one involving minimum age" (Larkin, 1976)*. 


It is argued that these distinctions support a 
"two-tier" or perhaps a "“sliding-scale" equal protection 
framework. Intensive review for discrimination based on race, 
National or frethnnic Origin, colour... welivgi on and pout «the 
American experience is not followed, sex, and some lower level 
of scrutiny akin to intermediate scrutiny for discrimination 


based on age and mental or physical disability. 


* On the other hand, persons subject to "minimum age" 
classifications are generally under eighteen years of age, 
and are therefore unable to vote. They may not be a 
"despised minority", but they certainly are excluded from 
Participation jin, the political process ,p-and this fact 
Should entitle them to extraordinary protection from the 
majoritarian political ‘process .«°°As»wellp although 
individuals in the minimum age group will move out of it as 
they grow older, that group, as a group, remains 
disadvantaged as long as the discriminatory rule is in 
effect. 
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Although section 15(1) makes no distinction between 
the several enumerated classes, support for the "two-tier" 
analysis can be found in other sections of the Charter. 


Section 27 of the Charter provides: 


This Charter shall be interpreted in a 
manner consistent with the preservation and 
enhancement of the multicultural heritage of 
Canadians. 


A person's race, national or ethnic origin, colour and religion 
are the fundamental ingredients of his or her multicultural 
heritage. In R. v. Videoflicks, Tarnopolsky J.A., delivering 
the opinion of the court, referred to section 27 of the Charter 
and stated: "Religion is one of the dominant aspects of a 
culture which it is intended to preserve and enhance". Mr. 
Justice Dickson (as he then was) also cited section 27 in 
relation to freedom of religion in Big M Drug Mart (p.519). 


Similarly, section 28 provides: 


Notwithstanding anything in this Charter, 
the rights and freedoms referred to in it 
are guaranteed equally to male and female 
persons. 


The inclusion of sections 27 and 28 of the Charter, both of 
which are free of the non obstante clause in section 33, may 
demonstrate a conscious understanding on the part of the 
framers of the Charter that these particular characteristics 
were of unique constitutional importance. Read together, 
sections 15, 27 and 28 can Support the conclusion that 
classifications based on race, national or ethnic origin, 
colour, religion and sex require more intensive judicial review 
than classifications based on age and mental or physical 
disability. 
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Professor Tarnopolsky (as he then was), has suggested 
that a two-tier framework would be appropriate for the grounds 
of discrimination enumerated under section 15. He states that 
"in light of the fact that some of the listed grounds, such as 
age and mental or physical disability, are clearly subject to 
bona fide qualifications or requirements, a less stringent test 
might be applied to these grounds similar to that of 
"intermediate scrutiny' in the United States" (Tarnopolsky 
Tiwary RLGICS , z2o4,. Zoo; Hogg, Canada Act, 51). The 
intuitive feeling that age and disability differ from the other 
enumerated grounds, coupled with the fear that a single level 
of scrutiny will lead either to twelve year old voters or less 
judicial protection for racial minorities, makes the two-tier 


framework a credible approach. 


Implications of this Approach 


A "two-tier" or "sliding-scale" equal protection 
framework could accommodate the common sense expectations of 
Pie OL Ginary, ovserver, .~Race-based classifications will 
invariably be struck down under the more intensive review. 
Classifications based on age or disability will more likely be 
upheld under the less intensive review. The right to vote 
provides a good example. Since there is no correlation between 
race and the ability to vote, a voting law which discriminates 
on these grounds will be invalidated under strict scrutiny. 

But the existence of persons under the age of 18 who could 
intelligently cast a ballot would not invalidate an age-based 
voting law because the lower level "intermediate" scrutiny does 
not require a perfect fit, only a substantial relationship 


between the classification and the government objective. 
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(14 Jo Approach y2ca.g0ne Sseceion,,.~Qne nest 


Justice Steven's admonishment that "[t]Jhere is only 
one Equal Protection Clause...It does not direct the courts to 
apply one standard of review in some cases and a different 
standard in another case" (Craig v. Borens) is equally 
applicable to the Canadian Charter. In fact, as indicated, an 
examination of the negotiations which preceded the proclamation 
of the Charter demonstrates that explicit recognition of a 
two-tier framework was considered but rejected. 


Even so, many people have some difficulty with the 
notion that a single level of scrutiny can be applied to all of 
the classes specifically enumerated in section 15. Rejection 
of a Single level approach to equal protection is generally 
predicated on the fear that the application of strict scrutiny 
to age and mental or physical disability will frustrate the 
common sense expectations of the ordinary observer. But closer 
examination will reveal that this fear is unfounded. In fact, 
strict scrutiny can apply to such different classifications 


precisely because of their difference. 


Strret scrutiny As fatal to racial clage: fications 
because there is no inherent correlation between race and 
ability. But as the correlation between a characteristic and 
ability rises, so too does the likelihood that use of that 
classification will survive strict scrutiny. Age is at some 
point inherently related to ability, and so some age-based 
Classifications are likely to survive strict scrutiny. Mental 
Or physical disability is inherently related to ability, so 
that even under the strictest scrutiny a disability-based 
classification will survive if it is based on an accurate 


assessment of the disability. 
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Disability-based classifications will make up the 
easiest cases. For example, a law prohibiting blind people 
from operating a motor vehicle could withstand strict 
scrutiny: the compelling government objective is public 
safety, and the statistical fit is perfect, there are simply no 
blind persons capable of safely operating a motor vehicle. 
Strict scrutiny will only invalidate those laws based on 


erroneous assumptions about the effects of disability on 
abrircy. 


Age-based classifications do not lend themselves to 
easy solutions. The minimum voting age presents the greatest 
dilemma because it involves not only an age-based 
classification, but a fundamental right guaranteed by section 3 
of the Charter. No one would deny that there are persons under 
the age of eighteen who possess the knowledge and maturity 
necessary to register an intelligent vote. Denying such minors 
the rigntwcor votre’ Siniply because- Orme eneart~ age 1s a=prima’ facie 
VLOolatton oL- section 15 “oLr>the- Charter. — Would not the strict 
Scrutiny test require the government to abandon the age-based 
classification and replace it with an age-neutral 


classification based on ability? 


The strict scrutiny test requires a compelling 
government objective--in this case the government interest in 
promoting intelligent and responsible exercise of the 
franchise. The next question iS whether the means chosen are 
necessary, that is, that the same result could not have been 
achieved by more carefully tailored legislation. On the 
assumption that maturity and experience are relevant to 
intelligent and responsible voting, a minimum age law really is 
the only means acceptable ina "free and democratic society". 
The only alternative would be individualized testing, and any 
scheme that tried to test maturity of political outlook ona 
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case by case basis would be both undesirable and unworkable. 
What would the criteria be? Not literacy, because illiterate 
people can be both intelligent and responsible. And how would 
one fashion a test that was not dangerously subjective? In 
Katzenbach, Chief Justice Warren described the various 
"literacy" and "good character" tests "designed to deprive 
Negroes of the right to vote". Individualized determinations 
are not a viable alternative, and, therefore, unless the 
government grants infants the right to vote, some age cut-off 


must be chosen. 


Once it is agreed that an age-based classification is 
necessary to achieve the compelling government objective, the 
only question left is, "what age?" Why not seventeen years 
old, or sixteen? Once the courts accept the fact that an 
age-based classification is demonstrably justified, they will 
likely defer to the legislature's decision regarding the 
demarcation so long as it falls within a reasonable range. 


For the court to defer to the legislature is, 
admittedly, a departure from the strict scrutiny test as 
applied by the United States Courts. There really is, however, 
no verifiable basis for justifying any given age as the 
appropriate demarcation for obtaining the franchise. To test 
whichever age is chosen by the "'compelling interest' standard 
is really to deny a state any choice at all, because no state 
could demonstrate [the necessity of] drawing the line with 
respect to,age, at. one, point.rather thanvanother":s Oregon. v., 
Mitchell)4400 U.S, J12, s.91' S.Ci e260 aio). 


To that extent, perhaps this position acknowledges 
that age must be treated somewhat differently from the other 
enumerated classes. But this unique treatment is only at the 


secondary stage, after a finding has already been made that an 
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age-based classification is necessary. 


The minimum driving age presents a slightly different 
problem. In this situation the government already makes 
determinations on a case by case basis by requiring people to 
pass a driving test. Why does the government not permit 
individuals under sixteen years of age to demonstrate their 
driving skills? The answer is that a driving test is a limited 
practical measure of maturity and judgment. Because these are 
relevant to safe driving, a minimuin age law is the safest 
practical predictor of these characteristics. A similar 
analysis can be applied to almost all restrictions imposed on 
MinNOLS. 


Implications of this Approach 


The foregoing analysis demonstrates that many age 
based classifications and even more disability-based 
classifications will survive even the most intensive review. A 
Student of American constitutional law might find this result 
somewhat sSuprising, because in the United States strict 
Scrucinveto a Supict. in theoryrand fatal in-fact®*..| But athat “is 
because the Americans apply strict scrutiny only to 
classifications based on race or national origin. And as we 
have already observed, the correlation between these 


classifications and ability is non-existent. It is precisely 


* Exceptions to this pattern are Korematsu v. United States, 
323 U.S. 214 (1944) which upheld a military order during 
World War II excluding all persons of Japanese ancestry 
from designated West Coast areas, and Fullilove v. 
Klutznick, 100 S.Ct. 2758 (1980), upholding a Federal 
government affirmative action program. 
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because age and mental or physical disability are often closely 
related to ability that classifications based on these grounds 
will often survive strict scrutiny. 


Thus, a single level of intensive review will 
accommodate the common sense expectations of the ordinary 
observer. If the foregoing analysis is correct, Many cases 
will be decided the same way whether age and disability are 
subject to strict scrutiny or intermediate scrutiny. And, of 
course, if a statute will survive strict scrutiny, the judges 
need never decide whether a less exacting level of review is 
appropriate. 
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Discussion of the kind of principles which might guide 
judicial recognition of non-enumerated groups or grounds based 
on Statutory protection already granted a ground; the 
near-immutability of a ground; the general policy underlying 
non-discrimination (pattern of discrimination on the ground has 
occurred); the purpose of the Charter in protecting the 
individual against the state and the minority against the 
majority (the role of members of the group in the political 
process); the discrete character of the group; and the 


non-economic nature of a ground. 


Discussion of how principles will be applied by the 


courts. 


Discussion of the standard of review to be applied to 
non-enumerated groups under section l. 


Discussion of examples of enumerated grounds which 
might be recognized by the courts, including political belief, 
marital status, economic status, social condition and family 


status. 
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6, The treatment of non-enumerated grounds 


The issues here are how the courts will determine 
which groups to add to the list of protected grounds and how 
they will apply section 1 to the groups they do recognize. 
Again, this paper considers some preliminary matters before 
setting out the different ways the non-enumerated rights might 
be treated. The discussion is completed by considering some 
examples of cohesive groups or classifications which are likely 
to receive judicial attention. It should be remembered that 
the nature of the groups "added" is of more significance if 
section 15 is considered an anti-discrimination provision 
rather than a broad guarantee of equality not dependent on the 


plaintiff's showing membership in a protected group. 


(abvr The, sectione'1 5) dist) ais» notl exhaustive 


The inclusion of certain prohibited grounds suggests 
that discrimination occurs when treatment or the effect of a 
law or practice is based not on an individual's actual merits, 
but on an individual's perceived or actual membership in a 
particular group. This contrasts with the various other 
freedoms and rights (as in sections 2, 3, 6(1), and 7-14) which 
do not require proof of discrimination. To show I have been 
denied freedom of expression, I do not have to show that it has 
been denied to me because I belong to a specific class. By 
contrast, if I want to show that I have not received the equal 
protection of the law, the wording of section 15 suggests that 
I may have to show that my perceived or actual membership in a 
protected class is the reason I was denied that right. The 
view that a showing of discrimination is not required is set 
out at pp.228-238. It may be that plaintiffs can make their 


case on the basis of discrimination or on the less restrictive 
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basis that they have been denied equality. 


Even if section 15 requires a showing of 
discrimination, the list of grounds is apparently not meant to 
exhaust the groups which may be protected from discrimination 
under section 15. Rather, it would seem that the list of 
classes in section 15 was intended to be open-ended. The 
Deputy Minister of Justice testified before the Joint Committee 
that "We are confident in the department that what the clause 
says here would entail...an...open-ended list of possible 
grounds for discrimination" (Joint Proceedings 41:18). 

However, a contrary view was perhaps implicit in his comment 
that "It would have to be open to [the courts] to decide 
whether there are additional grounds...." (emphasis added). 
Although the overall tenor of his remarks supports the 
Open-ended approach, the wording could have been clearer. For 
example, Article 2.1 of the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights) states ‘thatimember «states "undertake (to respect 
and ensure "the rights recognized in the present Covenant, 
without, distinction of anyikoands isuch tasitracess colour ,isex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
sociale ori ginje proper ty,i birth) or othersstatismaiy such wording 
makes it clear that the list is not exhaustive ("without 
distinction of any kind") but that the enumerated grounds are 
an illustration of others which might be protected ("such as 
race..,other status?) 


However, the real issue seems to be not whether 
non-enumerated grounds should be given protection, but rather 
Which additional grounds will be judicially recognized. MThis 


issue is discussed in the following sections. 
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(b) Principles guiding judicial recognition of 
non-enumerated grounds 


This section presents some possible guidelines which 
the courts might follow in determining whether to add a group 
to the list under section 15. The analysis is premised on the 
assumption that while the enumerated classes do not exhaust 
Sect 15 °s protection, not all conceivable forms of 
discrimination will result in standing to challenge government 
action under section 15. This appears to have been the intent 
of the government. After explaining that section 15 was 
intended to be open-ended, the Deputy Minister of Justice went 
on, tO Intimate that not all other possible grounds would be 
protected by saying that the courts "would have to accept that 
there are some grounds on the basis of which discrimination is 


not acceptable" (Joint Proceedings, 41:18 (emphasis added)). 


Cas) The Guidelines 


The guidelines tentatively suggested below are the 
following: (1) the group has received statutory protection 
from discrimination; (2) the group has been subject to a 
Pattern Of discrimination; (3) the major characteristic 
defining the group is not easily changed by the individual; (4) 
Eve croup. 1s a discrete, and ‘conesive class: (5). re is not 


economically based. 


These guidelines were developed from a consideration 
of the characteristics underlying the grounds already included 
in section 15. It is hypothesized that the kinds of classes 
which have the greatest chance of obtaining inclusion in the 
Charter are those which in some measure conform to the 


characteristics of the enumerated classes. This approach 
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should probably not be followed strictly. It is based to some 
extent on traditional statutory interpretation, that is, the 
canon of construction that a word is limited by that which 
follows it -- the term discrimination in section 15 may be 
Shaped by the examples following the term. However, 
interpretation of a constitution does not depend on such 
traditional rules and therefore, we should not assume that the 
phrase “in particular” is intended to limit the broader term 
"discrimination" in any way, including the nature of the 
grounds protected. 


Again, it, shouldbe moted (that ze section 15°*is 
considered to be broader than a strict anti-discrimination 
clause, the principles guiding the determination of added 
protected grounds may also be more flexible than those set out 
for illustrative purposes here. In international law, an 
Open-ended anti-discrimination provision has resulted in many 


grounds of distinction being recognized: 


Determining whether a given distinction 
violates the non-discrimination principle 
will never concern whether the given 
distinction is covered by the non- 
Giscramination? Provisions ors nota yevery 
distinction, of any kind, will invoke the 
non-discrimination or equality principle 
(Bayefsky, 3). 


Whatever principles may be developed by the courts may 
not be clearly articulated by them when deciding whether a 
member of a particular group should be given standing to bring 
a section 15 claim. The courts may be more likely to state 
reasons why a group is not recognized, rather than to set out a 
set of principles against which to assess groups. Nonetheless, 
this paper sets out possible principles for the purpose of 


indicating the kinds of groups which may be included to assist 
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in the assessment of the arguments which may be made in any 
particular case. 


In the paragraphs immediately following, there is a 
discussion of the analysis by which each proposed guideline was 
extrapolated from the grounds protected by section 15. 
Thereafter the paper will illustrate the use of these 
guidelines by assessing some possible new grounds in light of 
them. 


(1) Protection in Human Rights Statutes 


The enumerated categories are those which have already 
received protection in various Canadian human rights statutes. 
Race was the subject of the first anti-discrimination 
legislation. Religion is also a "traditionally" recognized 
ground. Age was first recognized as a prohibited ground of 
discrimination over twenty years ago when it was first added to 
the British Columbia human rights legislation in 1964 
(Tarnopolsky, Discrimination, 224). Sex was added to the B.C. 
Rcesing 009 (rarnopoleky, _DiscEamination,,.225). 


Among the enumerated categories, disability has been 
the last to be included in the protection offered by human 
rights statutes. Physical disability was first recognized as a 
protected ground in interpretation of the B.C. legislation in 
1976 (Tarnopolsky, Discrimination, 304) and has generally until 
recently been limited to physical disability. Disability was 
included in the Charter only in the fourth version after many 
groups’had testified it should be included in the list. (‘The 
major reason given by Jean Chrétien for not initially 
responding to these requests to include disability was the 
difficulty in defining it (Joint Proceedings, 36:14). 
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(2) Pattern of Adversity 


The groups protected in section 15 appear to reflect 
the general policy underlying non-discrimination provisions. 
This policy was reflected in decisions under the British 
Columbia Human Rights Code which used to contain the concept of 
"no discrimination without a reasonable cause". Certain 
grounds were stated never to constitute a reasonable cause but 
these were not considered to be exhaustive and other classes 
have received the protection of the legislation. In adding 
pregnancy to the classes, a Board of Inquiry articulated the 


policy underlying human rights legislation: 


Pregnancy is one of those conditions where 
there has been a pattern of conduct by which 
employers made broad categorizations without 
regard to individual Circumstances, 2... That 
Situation presented a classic case of what 
human rights legislation is all about. 
(Gibbs v. Bowman (1978), quoted by 
Tarnopolsky, Discrimination, 138). 





The Major’ point "herve is) that veieneinasspeen sampaurer not 
conduct which offends human rights legislation. This means 
that a history of decision-making based on general perceptions 
has’ occurred in relation to "this, particulan ichanacteristic. 
That history is relevant if it has had adverse consequences for 
persons who have been defined by that characteristic. 


(332) Immutability 


With the possible exception of religion, the grounds 
protected by section 15 are characteristics which one cannot 
change. While age is not strictly immutable in that we all 
grow Older, it nevertheless is beyond our abilities to change 


Our ages at will. One might argue that religion represents a 
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voluntary assumption of beliefs; yet in another way, religious 
beliefs, by their nature, are an integral part of one's 
identity and cannot be easily changed or renounced. Human 
rights legislation has extended the protected grounds, again 
Usvatly, Duct not always, to other “not easily changed” or 
"near-immutable" characteristics. Some have added ancestry 
(some use place of origin). Most statutes now include marital 
Status, “ttest recognized as a ground, in I97d an’ the Alberta 
legislation (Tarnopolsky, Discrimination, 294), although this 
is more voluntary than most of the other categories and is an 
partiticial status,.since if Sxasts.only through, degal fiat. 
A few grounds appear only in a Single province's legislation 
(citizenship in Ontario's and sexual orientation in Quebec's, 


for example). 


(2) Discrete, Group 


The grounds which are protected by section 15 
constitute discrete, recognized classes. Specifically 
referring to the importance of the American Supreme Court's 
recognizing gender discrimination as worthy of prohibition, 


Tribe says: 


It is at least as clear in the case of sex 
asit’§ 1S in the case - of race “that one”"s 
sexual identity is a centrally important, 
crucially relevant category within our 
culture* (Tribe, * 107s) % 


This comment was made in the context of determining levels of 
Scrutiny. Jt is not, 12¢. is submitted, nelevant »anj that) nespect 
in the Canadian context. It is relevant to the suggestion that 
one factor to be considered in regard to determining possible 
added groups is the extent to which the group characteristic 


represents a major source of identity or serves as a discrete 
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way of identifying people. 


(5) Non-economic Basis 


Another characteristic of the enumerated categories is 
that they are not in themselves economic categories, although 
they may be associated with such categories (for example, 
elderly women disproportionately live at below poverty level 
and a high proportion of disabled people are unemployed). 
Certain human rights statutes include economically-based 
categories within their protection. In Manitoba, source of 
income is included; in Ontario, receipt of public assistance in 
regard to accomodation rights; in Quebec, social condition and 
in Newfoundland, social origin are protected categories. 
However, aS explained earlier in the paper, one view of the 
Charter is that it is not, in the main, an economic document. 
While certain rights and freedoms may be asserted in 
Furtherance,;of economic goals, their main spurposeuis not to 


advance individual economic rights. 


A brief consideration of how economic classes. do fit 
into this scheme is in order. It has already been argued that 
the Charter is not intended to be an economic document; by this 
it is meant that the Charter is not intended to be a vehicle 
for the direct redistribution of goods and resources. This 
does not preclude the use of the rights and freedoms for 
purposes which have incidental economic ramifications. But, in 
the context of this analysis, groups which are disadvantaged on 
the basis of economic status cannot assume they have 


constitutional protection. 


It follows from the above discussion that not all 
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distinctions in legislation will be constitutionally recognized 
"classes" or categories. Only those which have the kind of 
characteristics raised above are likely to be recognized. 


(ii) General Examples of the Guidelines Applied 


Governments necessarily draw distinctions in order to 
Catry eOuL policy; in Many instances, such distinctions will not 
be against historically disadvantaged groups but will merely be 
an unavoidable consequence of the legislation. For example, a 
law which imposes specified penalties on drivers convicted of 
impaired driving related to number of times convicted, 
discriminates between drivers who have been convicted once or 
twice and drivers who have been convicted three times. This is 
very different from a law which imposed different penalties on 
impaired drivers on the basis of age (on the ground that older 
drivers should be more responsible) or on the basis of marital 
or family status (on the ground married persons with children 
have greater responsibilities and are therefore committing a 
greater "crime" when they drink and drive). The same comments 
would apply to legislation which imposed stricter penalties on 
younger, Single drivers on the basis that, having fewer 
responsibilities than older, married drivers, they were more 


reckless and more likely to drive while impaired. 


There is a difference between the legislation 
discriminating on the basis of number of convictions and the 
legislation discriminating on the basis of age or marital 
Status. A plaintiff challenging the first type of law would 
not get standing to make the claim under section 15 because 
number of convictions would not be recognized as a 
constitutionally protected ground. In contrast, the other 


three laws would be held to be a contravention of section 15, 
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subject to a successful section 1 defence. 


Another illustration of the kind of group which would 
not satisfy the above criteria for inclusion is the following. 
Assume legislation required recently qualified and future 
teachers, but not experienced teachers, to comply with certain 
requirements enacted in order to improve teachers' performance 
in the classrooms. Although there would be classification on 
the basis of experience, it would not be discrimination which 
comes within the purview of section 15. The categories of new 
and experienced teachers would not comprise the kind of 
discrete groups which constitute a recognized source of 
identification the way women/men, disabled/non-disabled and 
black/white do. 


This analysis has assumed that the courts will 
determine whether a particular form of discrimination is one 
encompassed by section 15 at the intial stages of the inquiry. 
In other words, the courts would in effect dismiss the 
challenge because the applicant did not have standing under 
subsection 24(1) because she did not show discrimination on a 
protected ground. Although the legislation classified on the 
basis of convictions or teaching experience, the Court would 
find that the third time convicted impaired driver or the new 
teacher did not have her equality rights infringed because that 


partrcular category ws inotiiconstitutionally tprotected. 


(c), The Process of Applying the Principles Guiding 
Judicial Recognition of Non-Enumerated Groups 


The process of recognizing unenumerated groups will 
likely be an evolutionary one. Although the first case brought 
by an individual on a non-enumerated ground might not result in 
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recognition of that ground as protected by section 15, other 
individuals would be free to bring future cases on the same 
ground. At some point the court may agree to hear the case; in 
that instance, even if it finds the particular instance of 
infringement to be a reasonable limit, it will have granted 
judicial recognition to that class or ground as protected by 
section 15. After several cases, it could become merely a 
Rater On Toni foOr Ane uplaintitiato abave.to show, that the 
ground is one covered by section 15. Alternatively, the 
Supreme Court may explicitly state that this ground is one 
equal in status with the enumerated grounds and thereafter a 
plaintiff with that characteristic will automatically have 
Stand Gecoumakes aqipr ima, tacie. case. of-infringment....iIt.1s 
likely that some grounds, however, will never be recognized. 
One of the advantages to plaintiffs' claiming discrimination on 
an enumerated ground is that they do not have to go through 
this process but always have standing to make a prima facie 


case. 


As noted above, the courts may not articulate a set of 
principles similar to those suggested here. Nevertheless, it 
may be possible to discover patterns in decisions which reveal 
principles, similar to those set out above and/or others, as 


well as a method of applying them. 


If the courts apply the criteria set out above and/or 
other criteria strictly, the criteria (whatever they in fact 
are) are likely to result in the exclusion of certain kinds of 
groups, regardless of the severity or kind of the inequality 
involved. Strict observance of the principles has the 
advantage of some degree of predicability. It may also help to 
Maintain the internal consistency of section 15, in the sense 
thatsit-wiil.be read to.prohibit .only.certain kinds» of 


discrimination. However, one of the disadvantages of this 
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approach is that there may be individuals who suffer inequality 
who are not granted standing because the particular reason or 
ground for the unequal treatment or effect is not one 


recognized under section 15. 


As well, although the Charter is not primarily an 
economic document, there may be instances in which persons who 
are poor are clearly treated unjustly. For example, 
legislation which stated that persons with income below the 
poverty level as determined by Statistics Canada could not 
attend university or live in certain housing projects would 
constitute direct discrimination against the poor. Under the 
strict observance approach, unless persons denied access to 
universities, hospitals or the housing project are able to show 
they are poor because they are in fact black or female or 
disabled, and therefore can show disproportionate impact on a 
protected ground, there may be no way to remedy the injustice 
under the Charter. 


The strict application of criteria might be 
inconsistent with a broad, liberal and purposive interpretation 
of the Charter. It is possible to apply the principles ina 
manner allowing courts to respond to cases of severe injustice 
which would not be entertained by a court under a strict 
application of the principles to be dealt with under section 
15. Although the courts may still apply the principles set out 
above, the principles alone would not be determinative of 
whether the court would hear the case (unless, presumably, the 
"plaintifr*™ could not" show the ground=involved*met.any “Of "che 
criteria). In addition to these principles, the severity of 
the infringement would be a relevant factor. 


Under this approach, in each case the courts would 
consider whether the ground and the infringement involved 
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together constituted an interest deserving of constitutional 
protection. In some cases, the hurdle of showing a ground 
deserving of recognition would be easily crossed and ina short 
period of time, the requirement would become a formality. The 
courts would also still have the option of explicitly adding a 
ground to the enumerated list. For the grounds which would 
quickly receive judicial recognition, this process would be but 
a minor inconvenience since the courts will still recognize 
them under this approach. But for groups which had little hope 
OLpesuccese ar Getting i seccion 15 (4) “under the strict 
observance method the approach would be of great value. The 
courts would not be reluctant to grant remedies to such groups 
for fear they would be a permanent addition to the enumerated 


list having been recognized even once. 


Marital status illustrates the advantage of this 
approach. Recognition of marital status on the same terms as 
race, or sex, could have far-reaching ramifications on the 
legal system in the area of family law and other areas which 
are expressly established on an assumption that marriage 
changes the obligations owed by one person to another. On the 
other hand, there are instances when discrimination on the 
basis of marital status might have serious implications for the 
individual who is the victim of the discrimination, where it 
obviously has no relation to the benefit or requirement. 
Although it could be argued that this is a question for section 
l1 and not section 15, the courts might be more comfortable with 
an approach which does not require all cases of discrimination 
on the basis of marital status to be determined under section l 
or no such cases to be heard at all because marital status was 


not a protected ground. 


To some extent, the separation between sections 1 and 
15 may be blurred with a flexible approach and some section l 
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concerns would be considered under section 15. It would also 
be harder to predict the circumstances under which one could 
get standing. However, this difficulty would probably diminish 
over time. Balanced against these disadvantages is the 
likelihood the the courts will recognize economically-based 
groups on this approach, when there are very serious 


infingements of rights. 


Finally, some consideration should be given to the 
implications of the courts' not developing a relatively 
clear-cut set of principles to determine the "added" groups. A 
set of pre-determined principles may appear to contradict the 
broad guarantees offered by the Charter and to be too "literal" 
with respect to the spirit: ofvsecerons b>. 


For example, the courts may be prepared to consider 
that the members of one occupation are excluded from benefits 
offered another occupation; that residents in isolated areas 
may have less access to services; that the date of 
implementation of a rule or change of rule affects those 
Subject to it differently than persons who are not; that 
legislation directed towards a particular group may be more 
onerous than similar legislation directed towards another group 
in similar circumstances. All these examples still refer to 
plaintiffs who can claim connection with other like persons but 
they do not seem to be characterized in ways generally 
acknowledged in human rights legislation. Yet recognition of 
them and others like them would constitute a middle ground 
between a strict anti-discrimination interpretation anda 


wide-open equality view of section 15. 
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(d) The standard to be applied to non-enumerated groups 


under section l 


There are three ways in which the courts could treat 
new grounds. They could apply a lower standard of review than 
to enumerated grounds, the same standard of review as to 
enumerated grounds or a varying standard of review, depending 


on the particular ground*. 


(i) A lower standard 


It is possible that the courts will treat the phrase 
"in particular" as showing an intention by the drafters of the 
Charter to apply a higher standard to the enumerated grounds 
than to the non-enumerated. The Deputy Minister of Justice did 
testify before the Joint Committee that the phrase "in 
particular" emphasizes that some grounds of discrimination are 
"more invidious" than others (Joint Proceedings, 41:18). They 
could also come to the same conclusion simply on the basis that 
enumerated grounds are deserving of greater protection because 
their inclusion reflects greater political or societal 


consensus. 


(ii) The same standard 


The courts could decide to apply the same standard to 


* The term "standard of review" may be misleading in the 
sense that it derives to some extent from the American 
"levels of scrutiny" approach which it is not necessary to 
apply under the Charter and which has not apparently 
attracted the Supreme Court of Canada if the comments on 
section 1 by the Dickson J. (as he then was) in Big M Drug 
Mart are any indication (see above, p.135). 
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all grounds’, sseeingino \jJustiti cations co streal, them 

differently. In Gay Alliance Toward Equality v. Vancouver Sun, 
Mr. Justice Dickson, in dictum, suggested that the failure to 
include sexual orientation in the list of grounds which could 
never constitute reasonable cause for discrimination under the 
B.C. Code "may indicate a lesser degree of protection in the 
weighing of reasonable cause". However, he emphasized "that 
there is no necessary limitation upon ‘reasonable cause' to be 
read into the statute by the mere absence of reference to 
sexual orientation". A case under human rights legislation has 
no precedental value for Charter interpretation, of course. 
However, it does suggest judicial thinking with respect to this 


issue. 


Vii ei VaryingvsiGandards 


Alternatively, the courts may apply a strict test to 
certain non-enumerated grounds which closely resemble the 
listed grounds and a lower standard to other non-enumerated 
grounds. This assumes that similarity with the enumerated 
grounds is not one of the criteria applied by the courts in 
determining whether a member of non-enumerated groups should be 
granted standing to pursue a section i5 claim. The courts) may 
then find greater justification in applying a lower standard to 
dissimilar grounds. However, even if similarity with the 
enumerated grounds is a criterion, the courts may apply 
different standards if they apply different standards to 
different enumerated grounds. In that case, a recognized 
non-enumerated ground may be subject to the same test as a 
Similar enumerated ground. For example, marital status may be 
found to be less like race or sex than like age or disability 
and therefore subject to a test similar to age or disability. 
This would be because martial status is not immutable in the 
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way race or sex is; furthermore, it is more likely that marital 
status is more logically related to certain benefits to a 
greater extent than race or sex would be. (For the discussion 


of reasons to treat grounds differently, see above, pp. 307-310.) 


In the United States, when the court determines the 
level of scrutiny to be applied to an infringement under the 
equal protection clause, it considers both the group involved 
and the nature of the interest involved. The equal protection 
clause does not list any prohibited grounds of discrimination 
and, as discussed above, only a very few grounds, specifically 
race and religion, are given strict scrutiny. However, when 
contravention of equal protection on other grounds is brought 
before the court, it must decide wnether or not to afford 
Strict scrutiny to the contravention. The court discussed the 
criteria €6 be vexaminedmin! makings this? determination: in Plyler 
Vere DOR nO wee Chis 2582 (IS). The case concerned a challenge 
tO, ay texas statuice) which withheldyitrom) localaischooladistricts 
any state funds for education of children who are not legally 
admitted into the United States. 


The court, four members dissenting, held that the 
statute contravened the equal protection clause. Justices 
Brennan, Blackmun and Powell held that aliens are not a suspect 
category and that education is not a fundamental right*. 


* Justice Marshall, joining with the majority, nevertheless 
disagreed in holding that education was a fundamental 
right. He argued that the nature of this case showed "the 
wisdom of rejecting a rigidified approach to equal 
protection analysis, and of employing an approach that 
allows for varying levels of scrutiny depending upon ‘the 
constitutional and societal importance of the interest 
adversely affected and the recognized invidiousness of the 
basis upon which the particular classification is drawn'". 
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Nevertheless, they believed that the importance of education 
and the ramifications of denying education to a class of 
children warranted more than the rational basis test as it is 
usually defined (a rational relationship with a legitimate 
state purpose). They held that the classification could not be 
held to be rational unless it furthered some substantial goal. 


Justice Brennan in stating the opinion for the court 


sala: 


Several formulations might explain our 
treatment of certain classifications as 
"suspect", Some classifications are more 
likely than others to reflect deep-seated 
prejudice rather than legislative 
rationality in pursuit of some legitimate 
Objective. Legislation predicated on such 
prejudice is easily recognized as 
incompatible with the constitutional 
understanding that each person is to be 
judged individually and is entitled to equal 
justice under the law. Classifications 
treated as suspect tend to be irrelevant to 
any proper legislative goal. Finally, 
certain groups, indeed largely the same 
groups, have historically been "relegated to 
Such a position of political powerlessness 
as to command extraordinary protection from 
the majoritarian political process." 
[Carolene Products]. The experience of our 
Nation has shown that prejudice may manifest 
itself in the treatment of some 
groups...Legislation imposing special 
disabilities upon groups disfavored by 
Virtue of circumstances beyond their control 
Suggests the kind of "class or caste" 
treatment that the Fourteenth Amendment was 
designed to abolish. (Footnotes omitted) 


(e) Examples of non-enumerated grounds which the courts 
may recognize 


There are a number of grounds or bases upon which 
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people may suffer discrimination which were not included in the 
enumerated list. The courts have the discretion to extend the 
protection of section 15 to members of groups not listed. A 
few such grounds are considered below. The major 
non-enumerated grounds with potential for inclusion are 
political belief and marital status, both of which had 
advocates before the Joint Committee (Joint Proceedings, 5:8, 
9:59, 19:30, 22:58, 48:21). . These are discussed in some detail 
below, followed by a briefer discussion of other grounds. Each 
ground is assessed in light of the principles discussed above, 
namely: 


(1) The group has received statutory protection from 
discrimination; 


(2) The group has been subject to a pattern of 
discrimination; 


(3) The major characteristic defining the group is not 
easily changed by the individual; 


(4) The group is a discrete, self-defined and cohesive 


(5)> The group is not economically based. 


(i) Political Belief 


LL) Human rights protection 


The Quebec Charter includes political belief as a 
protected ground. Jacques Bergeron states in his article about 
new categories included under the Quebec Charter of Human 


ton 


Rights and Freedoms that for the Commission des droits de la 
personne du Québec, any distinction, exclusion or preference 
based on the following would be prohibited: 


The adherence to or the identification with 
any ideology independently of any membership 
in’'a ‘polrtrcalVorganrzatron: 


Membership in any organization whose aim is 
exclusively the conquest of power, like a 
poli-ta cal: party ; 


Membership in any organization not 
exclusively dedicated to the conquest of 
power, such as pressure groups, in which 
cases distinction, exclusion or preference 
Will also have to take into account any 
ideology carried by the organization to 

which the individual is identified or to 
which he gave his formal adhesion (Bergeron). 


There have been few reported cases in regard to 
political belief. In La Commission des Droits de la Personne 
du Quebec "c-'Cite “de fasalle (198l),,-3 C.HeReR. D7 659, 4a group 
had been excluded from an information fair because it had 
Circulated a petition at a previous fair. There were to have 
been no political activities at the fair. The Quebec 
Provincial Court found that there had been discrimination on 


the basis Of polVtacal “conviction. 


In La Commission des Droits de la Personne du Quebec 
oO. tLe College (do bnisel qnements Genera eo. PoOoressi onal 
St.-Jean-Sur-Richelieu (1980), 1 C.H.R.R. D/85 the complainant, 
a Marxist-Leninist, did not have her contract at a teacher's 
college renewed. The Quebec Superior Court found that she was 
"too narrow and intransigeant [sic] in her approach, favouring 
Maxist-Leninist ideology", dismissing the complaint. Of 
interest is the judge's ruling that the onus was on the 


Commission to show that the College did not renew the 
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complainant's contract because of her political beliefs, not on 
the College to show that there was another reason for not 
renewing the contract or that it was justified in not renewing 
it on the basis of political belief. The onus would be (on the 
College) under the Charter. 


(2) Pattern of adversity 


Persons with political beliefs which are significantly 
inconsistent with accepted beliefs in an organization or 
society have been occasionally denied opportunities because of 
their beliefs. For example, professors in universities have 
been denied tenure or reappointment because of political 
beliefs. In British Columbia, the Law Society in 1950 denied 
admission to a potential member solely on the basis of his 


Poti wicalabeliers (Martin Vv. Law society of British Columbia, 
9 5 0473 SD ae Ret 3 2 Bac. Cy Al)... 


(3) Immutability 


Political belier.is not. immutable, aS. .is race, but..it 
is often an integral aspect of an individual's 
self-definition. In this sense, it is similar to religion. 
Religion is also not immutable in the sense that race is; 
however, we do not expect people to have to change their 
religion in order to obtain benefits which have nothing to do 
with religion. Freedom of religious belief is recognized as an 
important element in democratic society. Similarly, the right 
to hold and express political beliefs or a political "creed" is 
fundamental to a democracy. While it is correct that freedom 
of expression to some extent, and perhaps to a great extent, 


would include many situations in which equal benefit or 
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protection of the law had been denied because of political 
belief, this “isvalso true sof relvgion=s yet, religion iis 


recognized explicitly under section 15. 


(4)5 .DIScrete gnonp 


In order to illustrate=the -diificulty-of including 
"political belief", Jean Chrétien suggested that "Ku Klux Klan 
ideas" might be political beliefs (Joint Proceedings, 48:23). 
It should be noted that there could be restrictions permitted 
under section 1 for political beliefs which espouse hatred for 
certain religious groups, for example. Such groups would be 
initially protected under section 15, but would likely be 
subject to some limitation under section 1. The desire not to 
protect undesirable groups does not justify failing to protect 
all=VPCCIMme "Of “discrimination vom ene. basimeraty pOlmercan 
belief. A member of the Committee raised the issue of 
government appointments and the possibility of "los[{ing] under 
law the power ... to decide that someone who was predisposed to 
the Russian perspective, for instance, might be excluded". It 
was pointed out that section 1 would be available. Another 
objection related to substitutions of senior civil servants on 
changes in government (Joint Proceedings, 48:23-26). 


(5) Non-economic basis 

Political beliefs may encompass views about the 
economic system. However, they are not specifically based on 
economic criteria. Political belief therefore satisfies this 


cCrrterion. 


It appears that the major reason for not including 
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politicaispelsefi wasr that it ise.di fficult: tor define: | The 
government accepted that religion also has definitional 
difficulties. However, 


[religion] is one that has been in bills of 
rights such as the United States 


Constitution and the Diefenbaker Bill of 
Rights for over 20 years now, and the 
sensing through the courts as to what 
constitutes a firmly held and recognized and 
acceptable religious belief is a little 
easier to handle than political belief. I 
am not saying that there is any definitive 
definition of a religious belief because 
that would be to mislead you. So there are 
problems there, too (Joint Proceedings, 
48:30). 


(ii) Marital Status 


Gli) sHuman wr ightsi soratection 


Although marital status iS a protected ground under 
several human rights statutes, there seem to be few reported 
cases involving discrimination on the basis of marital status. 
Of those which have been decided, some apply a straightforward 
meaning of marital status while others consider different 
interpretations, 


IneBos tl ivanTownsha p of iMichipicoten.(1983)).,.4 ColbsReR. 
D/1252, Cindy Bosi was rejected for a position with the 


Township handling accounts because her husband was employed 
with the Township police force. The Board held that Bosi was 
rejected not because of her marital status but because she was 
married to a specific person. Even if the board had found 
discrimination on the basis of marital status, the avoidance of 


a conflict of interest constituted a bona fide occupational 
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qualification and requirement, in the opinion of the Board, 
since Bosi would have been handling her husband's expense 


accounts. 


In Blatt v. Catholac jChildrenis Ald society. (1980); 1 
C.H.R.R. D/72, decided under the predecessor to the current 


Ontario Code, which did not include a definition of "marital 
status", a Board found that the dismissal of a Catholic 
Children's Aid Society worker following the revelation that he 
lived in a common-law relationship was not. discrimination on 
the basis of marital status, as the complainant had claimed, 
but a moral judgment on "lifestyle"; such a moral judgment was 
not proscribed by the Code. 


A limited meaning was also given to "marital status” 


in St. Paul's Roman Catholic" Separ abe "School WistrincGiNno., 720 


vs. Canadian Union of sPublice Employees! pilocal, 22668 8(1982) ,. 13 
CeH.RsR. D/915 (Sask. (O.B. einvolvVingetine erminatvon of the 


complainant's employment because she lived in a common-law 
relationship. The arbitrator had found the termination to be a 
violation of the collective agreement which protected employees 
against discrimination on the basis of marital status. The 
Court of Queen's Bench overturned this ruling on the basis that 
the complainant had no marital status because she had not gone 
through a ceremony recognized by law. The Court held that the 
Saskatchewan Human Rights Code, which defines marital status to 
include a common-law relationship, did not apply because the 
Respondent School District was not an employer for the purpose 
of the Code. 


This case indicates the desirability of treating 
marital status in a way one would likely treat religion: that 
is, the right not to be discriminated against on the basis of 
religion or marital status includes the right not to be 
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discriminated against if one does not profess a religion (or is 
an atheist) or if one does not have a marital status. More 
simply, marital status can be defined to include common law 


relationships, being single, widowed and divorced or separated. 


iN eaitl Va shir canada (1980); 2 ClCHAR. Ry D/4U3,. che 
Tribunal dealt briefly with the issue of common-law 
relationships. Bain had been refused a ticket at the special 
family fare price offered by Air Canada. She was travelling 
with another single adult and therefore was not eligible for 
the family fare which was available to common-law and legal 
Spouses, parents and children travelling together. The 
Tribunal's decision that the family fare discriminated on the 
basis of marital status was set aside by the Federal Court of 
Bppeaivin Air Canada v. Bain (1982), 3 C.H.R.R. D/682 on the 
ground that Bain could not take advantage of the family fare 
because she was not related to her travelling companion, not 
because she was single. If she had been married but travelling 
with a friend, she would still not have been entitled to the 
family fare. There is no discrimination if the "same benefit 
is equally denied in identical circumstances to married 


persons". 


Under the Quebec Charter, marital status is a form of 
TClvVid) Status” (tous indicates that it "isa iegqal. status). 
Thus an employer's policy of dismissing single employees before 
married employees was held to be discrimination on the basis of 
civil status (La Commission des Droits de la Personne du 
Ouebec cy) Beolemcondiite: St=Amoure ine. {1983774 °C VHRR 
PVaASt (OuUee PLoveecey) oS Sintlariy;, cefusal to rent 
accommodation to a divorced person living alone is 
discrimination on the basis of civil status (Aronoff vs. 
Hawryluk (1981), 2 C.H.R.R. D/534 (Que. Prov. Ge Piet ge 


a 


(2) .6 PAGCerNLO Rh agverc ey, 


Persons who are Single are often treated differently 
from persons who are married, and persons who are in common-law 
relationships may be treated differently than are legally 
married people. In some cases, the different treatment may not 
be relevant to the marital status. 


The connection between gender and marital status is 
Dllustrated by Vanderspeck. vio seooleg (1983))) 5 CHR Rk D/ Lees 
(B.C.). Poole refused to rent a townhouse to Vanderspeck and a 
female friend with a child because the landlord believed that 
Single women cannot do repairs. The perception is not of 
course that married women can do repairs but that married women 
come with men who supposedly can do repairs. There also seemed 
to be some question of whether Poole believed a single person 
would not be reliable about paying rent. The Board found 


discrimination on the basis of both sex and marital status. 


(3) .walnmucabili ry, 


Marital status is not immutable. For some people it 
is very easily changed. For most people, their marital status 
is voluntary. However, some persons live in common-law 
relationships because one partner is unable to obtain a divorce 
from a legal spouse. Marital status differs from race, sex, 
age and similar characterisitcs because it exists only as a 
legally established state. 


(4) Discrete group 


It is clearly possible to distinguish single from 
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legally married people. These constitute two distinct groups. 
It is more difficult to identify persons in common-law 
relationships, but it is not impossible to do so on the basis 
of a criterion such as self-designation as a common-law spouse 
Of Length Or conabitation: 


(5) Non-economic basis 


Marital status iS not an economically based 


classification. 


CLETy) YEconomic Status 


(1) Human rights protection 


There has been some recognition of economic status in 
human rights legislation, such as social origin in 
Newfoundland, receipt of public assistance in relation to 
accommodation in Ontario, source of income applied to some 
prohibitions under the Manitoba legislation, and social 


condition under the Quebec Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms. 


V2) ePollernvor adversity 


The poor have been subject to discrimination in the 
sense that assumptions are made about their ability to work, to 
engage in normal activities, to raise their children and so 
LOLEN. 
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(3) Immutability 


Being poor is often outside an individual's control. 
There can be a cycle of poverty resulting from the inability of 
one generation to provide adequate nourishment and intellectual 


stimulation to the next generation. 


(4) Discrete group 


The poor may be a discrete group. 


(5) Non-economic basis 


Economic status is obviously an economic 
classification: 


Civ oo eSoCial .COndut Lon 


(1) Human rights protection 


Social condition is protected by the Quebec Charter. 
Bergeron explains that "Social condition" includes "all factors 
Showing the exact relation of strength or weakness of an 
individualiin relation to his status. (condivion)sintrelation to 
society (social)". This includes "the place occupied by an 
individual in a society due to his birth, revenue, education, 
and trade", but may be broader than that and may include "the 
judgment any society has on any individual and which depends on 
the mutual relations that are established". The proposed 
Manitoba legislation would include "social status" as a 


protected ground. The Newfoundland legislation includes 
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"social condition". The International Convenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
prohibit discrimination on the grounds of “social origin". 


A refusal of accommodation when the applicant was 
unemployed has been found not to be prohibited by the Quebec 
Charter in La Commission des Droits de la Personne du Quebec vs 
BOdmy am Nowe) ys Cree. COs S20 (Ouey Prev S7et. )s< Non is 
criminal record included in “social condition" (La Commission 
dessDroics) denlasrersonne dulQuebec*vs. LayvVille de Beauport 
PTSsPyTesUCeHeReR. D/626 ‘(OUe. -ProviVces) yi Béeingva *menber “of 
the working class is apparently a "social condition" but 
refusal to rent to social assistance recipients is not 
GEScriaminatrion On the basis? of soctalscondition* (it is said. to 
be normal because the landlord wants a tenant who can pay the 
rent) (La Commission des Droits de la Personne du Quebec vs. 
Paqgues (1981), 2 C.H.R.R. D/444). By contrast, a refusal to 
rent to someone in receipt of public assistance would 
constitute prohibited discrimination under the Ontario Code, 
which does not expressly prohibit discrimination on the ground 


of social condition except in this respect. 


(239 Pattern of adversity 


Insofar as social condition is similar to economic 
status, the same comments would apply to both in relation to 


the existence of a pattern of discrimination. 


(3) Immutability 


Again, as with economic status, social condition would 


be very GLfficult toichange, although: it 1s not ammutable in 


ra Oss 


the way race is. 


(4) »Dischetverguoup 


Since social condition as it has been defined under 
the Quebec Charter comprises several different kinds of 
conditions, it is hard to see it as a discrete category. When 
defined economically, it simply becomes economic status and is 
discrete in that respect. People may define themselves in 
relation to social condition and may therefore be a 
self-defined group but the same difficulties arise in relation 


to. the bread natuBmesob ties depinueLon:. 


(5) Non-economic basis 


Social condition is not strictly economically based 
but it does include economically based categories and seems to 
be primarily defined in that sense. 


A prohibition against discrimination on the basis of 
social condition or social status would introduce economic 
grounds into section 25), -althoughenoteald formspote social 
condition need be economic. A flexible approach to the 
recognition of non-enumerated grounds could permit the courts 
to redress injustices resulting from a person's economic 
condition without being compelled at the same time to recognize 
social condition in instances dealing with the redistribution 
of economic resources which, one view in the paper asserts, is 


not a feature of the Charter's general principles. 
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(v) Family Status 


(1) Human rights protection 


Family status is protected under several human rights 
statutes, including Manitoba and Ontario. In Monk v. C.D.E. 
Holdangs) Lid. 16095 3.)),).4 C.A.ReRs, D/1381 g(Man.), “family status" 
was defined as including the status of an unmarried person or 
parent, widow or widower or that of a person who is divorced or 
separated or the status of the children, dependants or members 
of a person's family. In that case, Monk had been a cashier at 
I.G.A. Her husband had been a shareholder in the I.G.A. and, 
along with other shareholders had sold his Shares to D.H. When 
D.H. did not pay for the shares, the ex-Shareholders, including 
Monk's husband, sued him and D.H. fired Monk. The Board found 
that this was discrimination on the basis of family status for 
which there was no reasonable basis (on the ground of conflict 


of interest, for example). 


A refusal to hire a member of the family of an 
employee may be justified as, for example, when a municipality 
wishes to avoid the appearance of influence or nepotism (Ville 
de Brossard c. La Commission des Droits de la Personne du 
Oieherreterine (1903), 94 Cob RRs D/1I52, (Que. C.A.))%. “Laurin 
had been refused employment because her mother already worked 
for the town. 


(2)ix Pattern of adversity 


This ground may be of importance in protecting women 
with children from exclusion from employment on that basis. 
Other examples of discrimination on the basis of family status 


might involve denial of accommodation because there are 


ee 


children in the family. Thus one can say there has been some 
discrimination on this basis. 


(3) Immutability 


Although this is not a characteristic similar to race, 
it would be difficult to change one's family status without 
ending a marital relationship or divesting one's self of one's 
children. Therefore we can say that it is not easily changed, 


at least at certain times of one's life. 


(4)°% Disicretentgroup 


It is easy to determine whether or not there are 
children in a family; people do define themselves in relation 
tO VtheIE family status. 


(5)  Non-economic basis 


This is not an economically based category. 


(£)- Concrusizon 


The discussion of grounds which might be judicially 
added to those listed under section 15, while not exhaustive, 
gives an indication of the kinds of grounds which we might 
expect the courts to be asked to protect, especially if 
anti-discrimination traditions are imported into section 15. 
The same kind of analysis can be applied to any ground upon 
Which an individual might attempt to establish a section 15 


claim. 
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Vhs Secturonslotz) > “Affirmative Action aS “a, Defence and as 


a Remedy 


Discussion of the meaning of the term “affirmative 
BUCKCEION Discussion of affirmative action in the American 
context, under the Saskatchewan Human Rights Code, and under 
the Canadian Human Rights Act to show the standards which might 
be applied by the courts in assessing a section 15(2) program. 


Discussion of section 15(2) as a defence and whether 
UEEnOU talc eSUpnecre tO isectton 1, (withthe: conclusion that it 
probably is not. 


Discussion of section 15(2) as a remedy for an 
infringement of section 15(1). 
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: o Section 15(2): Affirmative Action as a Defence and as 


a Remedy 


Section 15(2) states that the guarantee of equality 
and the prohibition of discrimination in section 15(1) does not 
mean that special programs to help disadvantaged individuals 
and groups are prohibited: 


S.15(2) Subsection (1) does not preclude 
any law, program or activity that has’ as ‘1ts 
object the amelioration of conditions of 
disadvantaged individuals or groups 
including those that are disadvantaged 
because of race, national or ethnic origin, 
colour, religion, sex, age or. mental. or 
physical disability. 


The removal of affirmative action or special programs 
from the prohibition under section 15(1) may mean that the 
scope of the Charter is not intended to encompass such 
programs. That is, affirmative action may be exempted from the 
Operation of the Charter. In general, the Charter 
circumscribes the scope of government action in relation to the 
rights and freedoms guaranteed by it. It can be argued that 
Ene ettect. of, section, 1502) (and section 6(4).) is that the 
Charter does not circumscribe the legislature's ability to 
carry out programs or pass laws which it defines as affirmative 
action. »lE sis possible that if such activity is exempt from 
the effect of the Charter, it is also exempt from the 
imposition of judicially-determined standards which are 


discussed in this section of the paper. 


However, section 15(2) may mean that while such 
programs may have to meet judicially-imposed standards, their 
status as special programs will not alone serve to invalidate 
them as contravening the guarantee of equality under section 
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(a) Background 


"Affirmative action" is not a new concept in Canada. 
As Tarnopolsky points out, "for at least the last decade we 
have witnessed in Canada the greatest affirmative action 
programme of all, and this is the recruitment of Francophone 
Canadians into the federal public service" (Tarnopolsky, 
Discrimination, 152, emphasis in ora ginal). 7 InsaddLtion, 
special provision is made for language rights and religious 
educational rights in the British North America Act, continued 
in, tne (CONS LECUCLON BAGEL) LOO 2. However, these have not been 
imposed by a court, although the provisions have been 


interpreted and upheld by the courts. 


In the United States, the Supreme Court has long 
recognized the necessity of "colour consciousness" to remedy 
purposeful discrimination. Thus in Green v. County School 
Boardvof Newokent, County, Virginia, .68)5. (Ct. 1689 (1908)mand 
other school desegregation cases, the Court emphasized that the 
race of students must be considered in determining whether a 
constitutional violation had occurred and that race must be 
considered in formulating a remedy. Where a judicial finding 
of de jure segregation had been made, the Court recognized that 
colour conscious affirmative action, in the form of busing, was 
necessary to remedy the situation. The question of the 
structural injunction used in these cases is discussed below, 
pp. 422-423. In the Green case, Brennan J., for the court 
made it clear that its order to the Board "to formulate a new 
plan and, in light of other causes which appear open to the 
Board, such as zoning, fashion steps which promise 
realistically to convert promptly to a system without a 'white' 
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school and a 'negro' school, but just schools" was necessary in 


Order to make its decisions in the Brown cases effective. 


In the United States, affirmative action also arose in 
relation to contract compliance. Under contract compliance, 
government contracts and sub-contracts were required to contain 
anti-discrimination clauses, beginning in 1941. In 196l, 
contract compliance required that a contractor would take 
affirmative action, not merely not discriminate. Contract 
compliance as a means for implementing affimative action has 
not yet been developed in Canada, but it may become more 
InporlLantin.lignt. of section 15(2) of the Charter which 
publicizes affirmative action*. The federal government's 
affirmative action ("employment equity") proposals ariSing out 


of the Abella Report involve contract compliance measures. 


(Db) the Meaningior Affirmative Action 


A straightforward, simple definition of affirmative 
action is that it is a special arrangement adopted in order to 
remedy past discrimination suffered by members of a minority 
group and to enable them to improve their position in 
employment, education or other areas of life. Although section 
15(2).defines atGicmative. action. .as, “any. law, program or 
activity that has as its object the amelioration of conditions 
of disadvantaged individuals or groups", it is not very 
specific. A brief look at other definitions, some more 
complex, employed by the courts, in legislation and in policy 


contexts may help to clarify what is involved in an affirmative 


* For discussion see Tarnopolisky, Discrimination, 122 ff. 
See also section 25 of .the Ontario Human Rights Code, 1981. 
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action program. Underlying these definitions is the assumption 
that a history of inequality cannot always be transcended by 
equal treatment in the present. Sometimes special treatment is 
necessary to redress the imbalance between the members of a 


minority and majority groups. 


In Re Athabasca Tribal Council and Amoco Canada 
Petroleum Co.cuea.: CLOG, 24 Detpeh .. (OC) mit miss Ge Co.) poi bes 
Justice Ritchie, dissenting in part, the Chief Justice, Dickson 
and McIntyre JJ. concurring, stated that the proposals put 
forward by the Tribal Council “have come to be collectively 
CeTerred to ds) ai -atfiirmative action, program... It ls clear 
that its main objective was to afford the Indians insofar as 
conditions would allow, an equal opportunity with other 
inhabitants CoMparticipater im the tar sands plant 
undertaking". It should be noted that the emphasis in this 
definition is on providing native peoples with an equal 
Opportunity with non-natives, not with something more than is 
available to non-natives. The program proposed by the Council 
included an native employment office and native industrial 
coordinator, full-time native recruiters, training programs 
funded by the federal government in native communities and a 


native business opportunities program sponsored by Alsands. 


Enimtnec court OteAUpea aeULOOU i, £l2eD eu. Re Usd ecou 
(Alta. C.A.) Laycraft J.A. and Morrow J.A. defined affirmative 
action more specifically. Laycraft J.A. defined affirmative 
action as 


terms and conditions imposed for the benefit 
of groups suffering from economic and social 
disadvantages, usually as a result of past 
discrimination, and designed to assist them 
to achieve equality with other segments of 
Che. -DODIE etl Oe. ars 
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Morrow J.A., dissenting, defined affirmative action as 


a requirement to take positive or 
affirmative steps to overcome discriminatory 
practices -- to require the employer to 
overcome the result or effect of past 
discrimination, viz, lack of work experience 
or training in the disadvantaged racial | 
group, by giving that group, or a certain 
number of that group, special apprenticeship 
Opportunities or job preparation with the 
ultimate object of bringing such group to 
the point or position where its members are 
then able to compete on equal terms with the 
majority or more advantaged. * 


Canadian human rights legislation commonly permits 
affirmative action programs. Under some legislation, such as 
the Canadian Human Rights Act and the Ontario Human Rights 
Code, Atjase specifically stated either that’ an affirmative 
action program is not a discriminatory practice or that it does 
not infringe the rights guaranteed by the legislation. Other 
legislation, such as that in Manitoba, simply state that the 
Commission may approve a special plan. In some cases the 
phrasing emphasizes the prevention of disadvantages (for 
example,, thes Canadian) Human. Rights) Act) ) while in other cases it 
may refer to promoting the position of the disadvantaged class 
(such as in the Manitoba Human Rights Act which refers to plans 
"designed to promote the socio-economic welfare and equality 
and status of a disadvantaged class of persons" defined by the 
enumerated categories). The Ontario Code uses both kinds of 
language. Section 13(1) of the Code states: 


A Fight winder Parti is not infringed by tne 
implementation of a special programme 
designed to relieve hardship or economic 


* Other definitions in the Canadian context can be found in 
Tarnopolsky, Discrimination, 155. 
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disadvantage or to assist disadvantaged 
persons or groups to achieve or attempt to 
achieve equal opportunity or that is likely 
to contribute to the elimination of the 
infringement of rights under Part I. 


The Canadian Human Rights Commission has set out the 
purpose of special programs in a manual on the criteria for 
compliance with special programs in employment. It indicates 
the philosophy of affirmative action from the point of view of 


the Commission, at least in the employment context: 


The purpose of a special program in 
employment, as intended by the Canadian 
Human Rights Act, is to provide the 
conditions which will nurture the growth of 
equal opportunity for minority group 
individuals, the physically handicapped, and 
women within the working environment. 


(c) Whether Affirmative Action is Reverse Discrimination 


One of the major issues relating to affirmative action 
is whether or not it constitutes reverse discrimination and is 
therefore impeachable on that ground. This has been the major 
source of contention in American caselaw. Section 15(2) 
appears to resolve this issue by making it clear that 
affirmative action does not infringe the guarantee of equality 
or “thes"pronibttron against discrimination. “Section 15ti2) does 
not appear to guarantee a right to affirmative action but’ is 
merely intended to preclude a successful Bakke-type challenge 


in Canada, 7 Regents (OL the eUniversity Of. Californiauwyeamakke, 
98 S.Ct. 2733 (1978)* involved a challenge by a white applicant 





* An extensive discussion of Bakke can be found in 
Tarnopolsky, Discrimination, pages 127 ff. 
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to the special program designed to increase the proportion of 
minority doctors implemented by the University of California 
School at Davis. Under the program, sixteen of the one hundred 
places available had been reserved for minority candidates. 

The minority candidates who had designated themselves as 
disadvantaged in their applications were rated on the same 
Criteria as other candidates but did not have to meet the 2.5 
grade point average cut-off applicable to non-minority or 
non-disadvantaged candidates. Bakke, a white male, had applied 
twice to Davis and on each occasion his scores were either 
close to or better than the average of the special candidates 
although slightly under the lowest acceptable score in the 
general program. He brought an action claiming he had been 
discriminated against on the grounds of race under the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment and under the 
Civil Rrghtse Act of) £9604. 


The Supreme Court of the United States split on the 
issue of whether affirmative action was permitted under 
provisions making discrimination illegal. Four Justices, 
basing» their decision on the Civil Rights Act, “found that the 
program at Davis violated the Civil Rights Act and ordered that 
Bakke be admitted to the school. Four other justices held that 
under the equal protection clause race could be used as a 
Criterion when the purpose was to overcome substantial 
under-representation by a minority group. Mr. Justice Powell 
joined the first group of judges in the decision that Bakke 
Should be admitted to Davis; he joined the second group of 
judges in holding that affirmative action programs based on 
race might be valid. However, he stated that remedies for 
discrimination must follow violations. Voluntary programs, 
such as that at Davis, could not be instituted since 
"preferring members of any one group for no reason other than 


race or ethnic origin is discrimination for its own sake". He 
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considered the Davis program was in contravention of the equal 
protection clause because it precluded consideration of persons 
other than those of minority races. HiS opposition was to 
quotas; accordingly, he referred with approval to programs at 
Harvard and Princeton in which race was given some weight in 
the enrollment decision but was considered along with a wide 


Variety of other, factors” 


Thus Bakke left the constitutional validity of 
voluntarily. instituted abrigmativesactrom 1m doubt tin sthe 
United States. However, the Supreme Court of the United States 
again addressed voluntary affirmative action programs in United 
Steel. Workers of America’ VeiWeber, 99 °S. CL. 2/21) (19/9). eine 
workforce at Kaiser Aluminum was marked by a far lower 
percentage of black persons in skilled positions than black 
workers in the local workforce. The union and Kaiser 
negotiated an affirmative action plan by which 50% of openings 
in in-plant training programs designed to teach under-skilled 
production workers the skills necessary to become craft workers 
were reserved for blacks. Weber, a white applicant, was 
rejected as a craft trainee at Kaiser even though he had more 
seniority than those of the highest qualified blacks accepted 
for the training program. He challenged the program as 
contravening tne Civil Rignus Act, The plantwas™uphel avin ia 
five-two decision; two judges did not participate in the 
decision. Justice Brennan for the majority stated that the 
program was consistent with the purpose of the statute and that 
the Statuce=snould novi be MnLlerpreveds iCenaiay elo “foro ra que 
forms of race conscious affirmative action, Rehnquist J.; 
dissenting, stated that a quota was destructive of the concept 
of equality and that "no action disadvantaging a person because 
of his colour is affirmative". The dissent viewed an 
affirmative action program as reverse discrimination and 
believed that this was determinative of whether a program could 
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be established. 


It should be noted that the Kaiser plan involved a 
private employer. Such a case could not be brought under the 
Charter, presumably. The Davis plan may or may not be subject 
to the Charter, depending upon whether universities are 
considered to be private institutions. Section 15(2) does 
answer the question of whether affirmative action is reverse 
discrimination, but it does so only in the context of 
government programs and not in the context of privately 
instituted programs. However, they would be subject to human 
rights legislation which, as indicated, generally permits 


affirmative action. 


In Fullilove v. Klutznick, the Supreme Court of the 
United States considered a congressional program which provided 
that ten percent of federal funds granted for local public 
works projects were to be used by the grantee to procure 
services or supplies in businesses owned by specified minority 
group members. The requirement contained a provision which 
would prevent participation by minority firms who had not been 
excluded from participation in contracting opportunities. Six 
members of the court found that the program, which was designed 
to remedy the effects of past discrimination, was permissible 
under the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Two members of the court, dissenting, held that no race 
classifications were permissible under the equal protection 
clause. The third dissenting member of the court found that 
the particular plan contravened the Fourteenth Amendment 
because it was not adequately tailored to address the problem. 


Burger C.J., joined by White and Powell JJ., stated 
for the Court that Congress has the jurisdiction to induce 


voluntary action to ensure compliance with anti-discrimination 
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legislation and constitutional provisions but "where Congress 
has authority to declare certain conduct unlawful, it may, as 
here, authorize an induced state action to avoid such 

conduct". In assessing the program, the Court noted that its 
purpose was not to give minority groups a preference in the 
construction industry but to place them “on a more equitable 
footing". It also noted that although non-minority firms which 
had not themselves engaged in discrimination might be deprived 
of some contracts under these provisions, in order to remedy 
"the effects of prior discrimination, such 'a sharing of the 
burden' by innocent parties is not impermissible". Mr. Justice 
Powell in a separate opinion reiterated his view in Bakke that 
affirmative action could only follow a finding of Violation; 
but in this instance he found that "Congress reasonably 
concluded that private and governmental discrimination had 
contributed to the negligible percentage of public contracts 
aWarded Minority contractors”. In his <oncurring opiniom, 
Justice Marshall stated that it is not possible to eliminate 
the effects of discrimination "without the acceptance of 
race-conscious remedies". He went on that in upholding the ten 


percent set-aside, 


the Court accords Congress the authority 
necessary to undertake the task of moving 
Our society toward a state of meaningful 
equality of Opportunity,. not dantabstract 
version of equality in which the effects of 


past discrimination would be forever frozen 
inko our sociale fabric. 


The debate about the status of affirmative action as 
reverse discrimination was referred to by Mr. Justice Ritchie 
in his opinion in Re Athabasca Tribal: Council. Although 
Ritchie. Whaskin’ Ca). C.i Dickson, anduMeintyrerdd ., 
concurring) agreed with the majority judgment delivered by Mr. 
Justice Lamer that the plan proposed by the Tribal Council 
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would be ultra vires the Energy Resources Conservation Board, 
he nevertheless went on to find that the plan would not offend 
Alberta's Individual's Rights Protection Act, which at the time 
did not contain an affirmative action provision. He reasoned 
that such a program would not "discriminate against" non-native 
persons: 


The purpose, Of the plan...iS NOC Co displace 
non-Indians from their employment, but 
rather to advance the lot of the Indians so 
that they may be in a competitive position 
to obtain employment without regard to the 
handicaps which their race has inherited. 


Ritchie J. stated that he found "no material assistance" in 
Bakke and Weber "because each of them is dealing with a 
Situation fundamentally different from that facing the 
AChabascaJyindrans’. icThe Athabasca plan appears |tochave. been 
broader than the Davis and Kaiser plans. In addition, the 
Alsands project involved bringing workers from the south into 
locations already inhabited by native people. These may have 
been the kind of differences meant by Mr. Justice Ritchie. 


Layclaruroenk..atethescouse ofeAppeal “hadAheldethat. ia 
program proposed by the Tribal Council was not permitted under 
the Adbenta iindivadual  sakightserrotectionvAct since itt would 
constitute reverse discrimination, offending section 6 of the 
Act. Section 6 was the anti-discrimination provision. 
Furthermore, section 7 Of the Act, which.prohibits 
discrimination in advertising, application forms and all 
inquiries, would make it impossible to put such a plan into 


PLacLicer 
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(d) Possible Standards which might be imposed in 
Affirmative Action Programs 


Section 15(2) is available to the government as a 
defence for programs challenged under section 15(1). If it is 
accepted that under some circumstances courts will be able to 
order affirmative action as a remedy under section 24(1), then 
section 15(2) would also serve to prevent section 15(1) from 
forbidding such a remedy. In either case, the court may apply 
Standards which must be met before a program iS considered a 
section. 15(2)%sprogram, «as: discussed tin this pontion of che 


paper. 


Some suggestion of guidelines may be found in 
regulations under the Saskatchewan Human Rights Code which 
requires persons wishing to establish a program in Saskatchewan 
to obtain permission from the Commission. Regulations under 
the Saskatchewan Code set out requirements for Such a program. 
The American cases have also discussed standards, briefly 
mentioned in the discussion of Bakke above. Further discussion 
occurs in Weber and Fullilove. Finally, there is a discussion 
of standards in Action Travail des Femmes v. Canadian 
National. These are noted in this section merely to indicate 
the kinds of standards which the court might impose on section 
15(2) programs. There is no suggestion that these would be 
determinative of any standards which the court might develop. 


The Saskatchewan regulations require that a program 
must be directed towards target groups, named as persons of 
Indian ancestry, the physically disabled and women. Normally, 
a program must encompass all these groups. However, under 
certain conditions, a program may be directed towards one 


target rqroup or even only ta porcion jofathat group. ror 
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exatiple, in Im the matter of an application for approval of 
S.U.N.T.E.P. (Saskatchewan Urban Native Teacher Education 


Program) by Gabriel Dumont Institute of Native Studies and 
Applied Research (1960), 1 C.H.R.R. D/131, the purpose of the 
application was to train native teachers, specifically Métis 
and non-status Indians. Athough the program was not directed 
at all Indians, the Commission permitted it because there 
already were programs for status Indians elsewhere. Since the 
Dumont Institute had been established specifically to address 
and eliminate the disadvantages experienced by Métis and 
non-status Indians, the program was also allowed to exclude 
women and the disabled as separate groups. The Commission 
concluded that the responsibility for addressing the 
disadvantages of women and persons with physical disabilities 
must lie elsewhere. However, women of Indian ancestry and 
disabled persons of Indian ancestry would have to be included 
in the program since there can be no discrimination within a 


program. This requirement was noted in Application by the 


Saskatchewan Plpe Fitting Industry Joint Training Board (1981), 


2 C.H.RsR. D/402 and Application by Northern Lights School 
DAV LSTON Neat ls ALOGL) yy) 2 Cals het, DY O03. 


The Saskatchewan Commission will also approve programs 
which are designed to redress the disadvantages of "protected 
groups". Target groups are mandatory beneficiaries, protected 
groups may be included in a program. An example of a protected 
group is youth, specified in Application by Canada Employment 
and Immigration Commission (1981), 2 C.H.R.R. D/483 where the 
Commission granted an exemption rather than approval for a 
Special program because the plan was for short term employment 
only. 


The Saskatchewan Commission requires applicants to 
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provide statistical evidence of the need for the program and 
the expectations of the program. In the S.U.N.T.E.P. 
application, for example, evidence was presented in relation to 
the proportion of teachers and students of Indian ancestry in 
the school system, the underrepresentation of Indian teachers 
in the system, and the means by which the plan could overcome 
the under-representation. The proposals set out in detail are 
requirements to be met by the applicants for the teachers 
program, the courses and their purpose, financial aid 
available, counselling and other student assistance. 
Similarly, in Application by Regina Plains Community College 
(L981), 2°C. He RoR. D/605,4a proposal for a. program destonedicne 
overcome the disadvantages of women in non-traditional skilled 
trades, the under-representation of women in such trades was 


shown. 


The Saskatchewan Commission may also impose conditions 
on applicants. For example, the Commission required the 
administrators of the Pipe Fitting program to support measures 
such as child care for female apprentices and to arrange for 
recruitment of disabled persons as apprentices, along with 
appropriate job accommodation. Similarly, in the Northern 
bEgqwusmApDLiLCation, <cOondutioneerelating to: ther becruicment ot 
disabled persons and physical accommodation of buildings were 


imposed. 


In Action Travail des Femmes, the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission discussed its criteria for compliance for 
Special programs set out in a manual by the Commission. The 
basis for determining whether or not a program is needed appear 
to be similar under the Canadian Act to those set out in the 
Saskatchewan regulations. The employer is expected to provide 


information about the numbers or proportion of minority workers 
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in certain job categories or in the workplace as a whole. 
Disproportionately high unemployment rates among certain groups 
will also be considered as an important factor in approving a 
voluntary program. In each case, statistics are employed to 
show “the degree to which the existing and potential labour 
force accurately reflects the relevant outside labour pool and 
to identify the area(s) in which groups may be at a 
disadvantage, measured by the extent to which they are 
underrepresented or over concentrated within the 

OrdanizacLlon .  avocher Tactor in relation to’ voluntary 
programs is the extent to which past practices have resulted in 
present discrimination. The Commission cites several examples 
from the manual: for example, physical requirements which "may 
tend to eliminate members of shorter races"; an assumption that 
members of certain groups, such as married women, would be 
unable to meet a requirement of geographical mobility; and the 
exclusion of certain groups from application at entrance level 
positions which "will have left a heritage of a 
disproportionately low number 'qualified by company experience' 


for promotions into more senior positions". 


In the American cases, the question of quotas is an 
important one, as discussed above. Although Justice Powell had 
no Gitfiiculty witn Che principle oflfalrirmative action “in 
Bakke, he did have some difficulty with the quota arrangement 
in the Davis plan. The quota seems to be of less consideration 
when it is cushioned by other provisions, as shown by Weber. 

In Weber the plan intended to increase the proportion of black 
workers at Kaiser Aluminum was approved because it was designed 
"to break down old patterns of racial segregation and 
hierarchy"; it did not "unnecessarily trammel the interests of 
the white employees" by requiring their dismissal and 
replacement by blacks; half the trainees would be white; and 
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the plan was temporary, "not intended to maintain racial 
balance, but simply to eliminate a manifest racial 
imbalance". The Weber guidelines were followed in La Riviere 
V. Bub. OeCegs 298 be Pai NOne Sey co Ucn) WU ator ue OlhTaten 0 
Appeals, 9th Cir.), to allow the California Highway Patrol to 
set up a voluntary two year affirmative action program to 
determine whether to utilize women highway patrol officers. 


It is also possible that affirmative action or special 
programs which involve a generally disadvantaged group will not 
be upheld if the group is not in fact disadvantaged in relation 
to the specific area in which the program is employed. For 
example, in Hogan v. Mississippi University for Women, 102 
S.Ct. 333] ¢01.982) 3a. makevapplicant!s refusalsofladmission ito 
the nursing school was defended on the ground that the 
all-female school compensated for the disadvantages endured by 
women. Justice O'Connor, for the U.S. Supreme Court, rejected 
this submission because women have not suffered disadvantages 
in relagcion sto: nursing. =. mMilariy ~Che.attirmaaive action 
program implemented by the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission was not upheld by the Court of Appeal because the 
EEOC already had a history of hiring employees from minority 
backgrounds (Jurgens v. Thomas, 30 E.P.D. #30,090). 


In his separate judgment in Fullilove, Justice Powell 
cited factors upon which the American Courts of Appeals have 
relied in relation to race conscious hiring remedies. These 
factors include "the efficacy of alternative remedies", "the 
planned duration of the remedy", "the relationship between the 
percentage of minority workers to be employed and the 
percentage of minority group members in the relevant population 
Or workforce". The last two factors were referred to also in 
Weber and the last factor is one that is important in the 


Saskatchewan cases. He also referred to "the effect of the 
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[10%] set-aside upon innocent third parties [which was at issue 
in Fullilove]". In Fullilove, "innocent third parties" were 
contractors who had not discriminated in hiring. In respect of 
this factor, some effect is permitted and the real question is 
whether or not it is more than is necessary in order to achieve 


the goal. 


Another way of determining whether or not an 
affirmative action program should be approved is by subjecting 
it to a more general test, which might include referring to 
sone of the actors set. out above. For example, in Re 
Athabasca Tribal Council, Morrow J.A. stated that affirmative 
action could be justified on the same principle as the Supreme 
Court of Canada had upheld laws applying to one class of 
persons; that is, that they had a valid federal objective. In 
Fullilove, the United States Supreme Court applies a similar 
test, but one involving both objective and means. In that 
case, it found that the objective, which was to ensure that 
grantees who participated in the public works funding program 
would not use procurement practices which might result in 
perpetuation of the effects of prior discrimination, was within 
the power of Congress. The court commented that Congress would 
have more leeway in determining means than the objective, but 
would still have to ensure that "any Congressional program that 
employs racial or ethnic criteria to accomplish the objective 
of remedying the present effects of past discrimination is 
narrowly tailored to the achievement of that goal". Under the 
public works fund granting arrangement, the means also met the 


requirements of the equal protection clause. 


Section 15(2) does not give much guidance as to the 
standards which might be set down. It is limited to 
affirmative action programs which are directed towards groups 
protected under 15(1), enumerated or judicially added. fThe 
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same groups listed under 15(1) are listed under 15(2). The 
word: “1ncoluding? tn 1502) andreatess:thacstiemeicuals Not 
exhaustive. In any case, the purpose of 15(2) appears to be to 
indicate that the guarantee of equality which apparently 
extends to certain groups under 15(1), whoever they might be, 
does not preclude affirmative action programs directed towards 
those groups. 


Unlike under the Saskatchewan regulations, a program 
under the Charter would not have to be directed towards all of 
the listed groups. Furthermore, it is likely that the program 
can be tailored to help a specific group or member of a broader 
category. For example, it is possible that a specific program 
could provide special assistance for deaf persons, without 
providing assistance to all other disabled persons. Indeed, a 
program which was overly broad and not sufficiently "tailored" 
might be vulnerable to challenge. However, it is also likely 
that a program cannot be in itself discriminatory. In other 
words, the program designed to help deaf persons could not 
limit the program only to men, unless the government could show 
that in that case men were more disadvantaged than women. 


The kind of ends-means analysis embarked upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Fullilove and hinted at 
by Morrow J.A. in Re Athabasca Tribal Council (Court of Appeal) 
may also be applied under section 15(2), which specifically 
states that a program has to have the betterment of the 
conditions of disadvantaged groups or individuals "as its 
object", Presumably, then, the courts will expect the 
government to show that that improvement of the target group's 
condition is indeed the object of a particular program or piece 
of legislation and that the object can be achieved through the 


program, The government would have to provide evidence that 
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members of the group are in fact disadvantaged*. But it may be 
that "object" will be read to refer only to the reason for 
establishing the program or will be intepreted in such a way as 
to expect the government to show that improvement can be 
reasonably expected to result from the program. 


Section 15(2) states that the group must be 
disadvantaged because of race, etc. In other words, there must 
be a connection between the disadvantage and the ground. For 
example, it may not be sufficient that elderly women are in 
fact: disproportionately poor: to establish a special program it 
must be shown that they are poor because they are elderly women. 


It is also likely that a program could be challenged 
on the basis that it has outstayed its welcome -- the object 
has been attained and it is no longer necessary. Such a 
criterion may require monitoring of programs or assessment by 
the courts at the request of a plaintiff who believes him or 
herself to be denied a benefit as a consequence of an 
affimative action program directed at assisting a no longer 


disadvantaged group. 


A desire to help a particular group overcome past 
and/or present discrimination might result in continuing 
different treatment of that group. fThe object of a program 
defended under section 15(2) should be to improve conditions 


* This raises another issue, the meaning of "disadvantaged". 
The term may be interpreted broadly to refer to general 
economic status, for example, or more restrictively, such 
as the proportion of the group completing high school, or 
both, depending on the context. If and where it is defined 
narrowly, the courts may restrict programs protected by 
section 15(2) to those addressing that particular 
disadvantage. 
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which have had negative repercussions for the members of a 
particular group, not set them apart as a distinct group 


Subject to separate provisions on a permanent basis, 


Some international human rights instruments provide 
for this situation., For example, section, 4 Of LAFt Clevlsot the 
United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of all forms of 
Racial Discrimination states that special programs shall not be 
considered discrimination "provided, however, that such 
measures do not, as a consequence, lead to the maintenance of 
separate rights for different racial groups and that they shall 
not be continued after the objectives for which they were taken 
have been achieved". A similar provision can be found in the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 


against Womens (seCtlon. b,. Abu ae). 


A further concern is whether affirmative action can be 
imposed on groups which do not want it. For example, lower 
minimum wage levels for a particular group or for occupations 
dominated by members of a particular group might be established 
on the ground that this would increase employment for the 
group. Similarly, members of a group might be excluded by law 
from certain occupations on the basis that it was necessary for 
their own protection, Could members of the group affected 
challenge such legislation? Under international law, there is 
some authority for the view that special programs cannot be 
imposed on minorities: in a dissenting opinion, one judge "held 
that steps to protect minorities cannot be imposed upon members 
of the group, who consequently have the choice to accept such 
steps or not" (Bayefsky, 9). However, while a member of a 
group would not be legally forced to take a job at a lower 
minimum wage by the mere existence of the legislation, he or 
she would have little choice as to whether employees offered 
jobs at lower pay. Accordingly, he or she might prefer the 
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program not exist at all. 


Such a person on whose behalf the purported 
affirmative action had been implemented would argue that the 
program was not affirmative action at all because it did not 
improve the conditions of the group but perhaps even worsened 
them. One question which arises is whether the person 
challenging the program on this basis (possibly as an 
intervenor in a case between the government and a member of the 
"non-disadvantaged" group) or the party defending the program 
would have the onus of showing the program did or did not have 
the object of ameliorating the conditions of the disadvantaged 
group. It would be more consistent with the general regime 
under the Charter that the party defending the program would 
have the onus of showing that the object was to help the 
group. However, the extent to which section 15(2) conforms to 
the "general regime" is not clear; furthermore, the group may 
be in the position of rebutting the claim made by the 
government. As an intervenor, the group would be providing 
information and perspective to the court, rather than engaged 
in presenting a case aS a party. How difficult it would be to 
satisfy the onus depends in part on how "object" is 
interpreted, with the emphasis on purpose or reason for the 


program or on anticipated results. 


Finally, are there circumstances under which the 
government will be required to institute affirmative action? A 
definition of equality which includes recognition of basic 
needs raises the question of whether guarantees of equality 
require the government to institute programs which respond to 
special needs. If equality in section 15 does sometimes 
require different treatment in response to the needs of groups 
differently situated, a failure to take special needs into 


account may infringe section 15(1). But does that require the 
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government to institute affirmative action? The essence of 
affirmative action is the attempt to redress past and 
continuing discrimination by ensuring, for example, that the 
members of the minority group are considered fully for the 
kinds of positions which they have been denied. Being given an 
equal opportunity to apply for whatever it is one was denied 
constitutes a remedy for discrimination and, as is discussed 
below in this section of the paper, it is possible that 
affirmative action may be ordered under section 24(1). 


Affirmative action may be a particularly appropriate 
response to constructive discrimination which tends to involve 
widespread (systemic) historical discrimination necessitating 
extensive redress applying not only to the successful 
plaintiff, but to other persons subject to the same pattern of 
AVSCLAMINaAtLON.wn HOWeVeri nde Finaing Of Glrectsa1SChimimnatvon 
may also attract an affirmative action remedy. A 
discriminatory facial classification on a protected ground may 
also mean that persons with that characteristic have long been 
excluded from benefits or opportunities. The remedy sought may 
involve more than a declaration that the legislation is 
invalid. The plaintiffs may seek a remedy which also attempts 
to overcome the long-term deleterious effects of the 
legislation -- one which attempts to place persons with that 
characteristic on an equal footing with persons without the 


characteristic. 


However, if equality requires recognition of special 
needs which in turn suggests that past as well as current and 
continuing discrimination be redressed on a scale wider than 
the individual plaintiff, there may be a duty on the government 
to institute affirmative action. If there is such a duty, a 
failure to institute special programs could give rise to a 
Challenge under section 15. The answer to this question 
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involves the much larger question of whether the Charter 


imposes a positive duty on the government to act*. 


It seems more consistent with the general regime under 
the Charter that it prohibits government from infringing rights 
but does not go the step beyond to impose an obligation on the 
government to take certain action (Such as provide specific 
programs) except insofar as may be ordered as a remedy ina 
Specific case. Then while a successful plaintiff could seek to 
have such a remedy enforced, the failure by government to 
establish a Similar program on its own volition would not 


constitute the basis for a challenge. 


(e) Applicability of Section 15({2) 


Regardless of whether legislation or a program is 
defended by government on the basis that it is affirmative 
action within section 15(2) or whether a plaintiff seeks 
affirmative action as a remedy, it is likely that some 
standards whether those indicated above or others, will be 
imposed by the courts. The onus of showing that the standards 
have been met will be placed on the party invoking section 
Tie Cs Is 


* This question should be distinguished from the question of 
whether government will be obliged to show under section 1 
that reasonable accommodation would not permit a person who 
has been discriminated against to enjoy a benefit or 
satisfy a requirement; in other words, whether 
discrimination could be avoided by reasonable 
accommodation. It may be that a "reasonable" limit is one 
which has been imposed only after consideration of whether 
reasonable accommodation would have enabled the plaintiff 
to enjoy the right denied. 
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The government will attempt to justify some apparent 
instances of discrimination on the basis that they are 
affirmative action or special programs. For example, if a 
branch of government has a program to train women mechanics or 
sets up a hiring system which is designed to result in an 
improved hiring rate for female mechanics and a male applicant 
brings a challenge to the program under section 15(1), section 
15(2) would constitute a possible defence for government. To 
establish the defence the government might have to show that 
women are denied mechanics' positions because of their sex, the 
program is needed, that it can achieve its "object" of 
bettering women's employment conditions, that it does not 
restrict the employment opportunities of men unnecessarily, and 
that it does not discriminate against racial minority women or 
disabled women, for example, among other relevant variables 


constituting sthe appropriate standardarom such prodgnuansc.. 


As far as the government's invocation of section 
15(2), there is some question as to where the courts will apply 
the guidelines: under section 15(2) itself or under section 
1. To some extent, a means-ends analysis invites the 
application of section —, vsince -that iss paGti om the process 
involved under section 1. However, section 1 applies to 
"rights and freedoms set out in [the Charter]". If affirmative 
action 12S not a right, anda =1t does not appear to be, section i 
1S’ not strictly applicable to) 1h Onthesotnershang sof 
section 15(2) is merely seen to be a clarification or 
interpretation, .of section .olio abt could Denarcued that. sf) 1s 
section 15 as a whole which is relevant. Presumably section 1 
does apply to section 15. 


lf“section Is2Z) 1S) subset. to sections), Coen ge 
government will have to show that the program is "prescribed by 


law", however that is defined by the courts. However, if the 
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standards are imposed under section 15(2) itself, there may be 
greater leeway for the courts in this regard. The affirmative 
action would not have to be in the form of a law since section 
LSU2 MS ESIs UL anyulaw, program vor “Activity 7. EBveni'so, 
presumably quite apart from Charter requirements, there has to 
be some authorization in law for government action. Thus a 
program or activity must have a reference point in legislation, 
even though itself is not in the form of a law. Depending on 
how prescribed by law under section 1 is defined, this may be a 
more flexible requirement under section 15(2) than under 


section l. 


The existence of section 15(2), which indicates that 
not all differentiation on prohibited grounds is forbidden, may 
also remove the barrier that might otherwise prevent the 
ordering of affirmative action as a remedy under section 
24(1). The appropriateness of such a remedy would, of course, 
have to be considered under section 24(1) itself. Although the 
Court could order a program on its own initiative, the detail 
required to formulate such a program is not likely to encourage 
such an approach. The plaintiff would presumably be required 
to set out a proposed program and would have the onus of 
Showing it meets the guidelines. 


Under the Canadian Human Rights Act, a tribunal has 
the jurisdiction to order a respondent against whom a complaint 


of discrimination has been upheld, to institute an affirmative 
action program. The first such order was recently made in 
Action Travail des Femmes, discussed above. The complaint in 
that case was based on systemic discrimination against women by 
CLUN; in its Wiving oractices 7) Jie Tribunal Found that the 
complaint was justified and ordered C.N. to undertake an 
affirmative action program. It required C.N. to invite women 


to apply for non-traditional positions, to fill at least one in 
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four non-traditional positions with a women until the 
percentage of women in non-traditional jobs at C.N. had reached 
thirteen. It qualified its order by stating the program was to 
take effect only when C.N. employees who had been laid off had 
been recalled by C.N. However, it apparently intended that the 
program begin within one year regardless of whether or not 
those employees had been recalled. The Tribunal commented that 
it would have preferred to have required C.N. to hire women to 
fill at least one non-traditional position out of three but 
that that would not have been realistic. An affirmative action 
program was also ordered by a Board of Inquiry under the 
Ontario HumaneRights Code. in Hendry Vv. (Ontarlopuiquor COneror 
Board (1980), 1 C.H.R.R. D/160, the Board permitted the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission to help set up a program with the 
Liquor Control Board in order to redress the imbalance between 


male and female workers. 


It should be pointed out that the courts may decline 
to order special programs as a remedy because of traditional 
judicial reluctance to monitor the implementation of remedies. 
Or this reluctance may be manifested in a refusal to order 
overly detailed programs but a willingness to make a general 


order for the improvement of conditions. 
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SUMMARY OF PAGES 379-390 


8. iheatiahe ct OnmooClLOnwco. Onwoox equality Under 
Section 15 


Issue is whether section 28 affects the status of sex 
equality under section 15. 


(a) Backgound 


Consideration of Joint Committee proceedings and 
Article 3 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 


(b) Approaches 


(i) eAppEoOa Chis mucecuuonmeed has «the, effectof 
absolutely prohibiting all sex discrimination 


This view holds that sex discrimination cannot be 
justified under section l, that the guarantee of sex equality 
cannot be overridden by section 33, that section 28 takes 
precedence over sections 25 and 27 and that it may apply to 
SACL LON 2.0 sGlugiiecr. 


Based on the wording of section 28 and on the view 
that it is not necessary to permit discrimination on the 
grounds of sex in order to satisfy recognition of biological 
differences and the privacy ethic. 
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ne ad Thi es ee ere eek effect of section 28 
11 be to ensure that a high standard of review will be 

applied to discrimination on grounds of sex, if different 

standards: are applied to different grounds. 


aR > cae en 1 would mean that no sex discrimination would 
Fai, ty ae “permitted, Approach 2 would mean that guarantees of sex 
ie equality could not be overridden but that sex discrimination 
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could be justified under section 1, subject to the highest 
standard of review applied by the courts. Approach 3 would 
Simply protect sex from a lower standard of review than 
discrimination on other grounds might receive if more than one 


standard were applied by the courts. 
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8. The Effect of Section 28 on Sex Equality Under 


Section 15 


Section 28 states: 


Notwithstanding anything in this Charter, 
the rights and freedoms referred to in it 
are guaranteed equally to male and female 
persons. 


The actual effect of section 28 has been the subject 
of some debate. There are three views. One is that section 28 
has the effect of prohibiting all discrimination on the basis 
of sex. The second view is that section 28 prevents the 
application of section 33 to sex equality under section 15 but 
not from the impact of section 1. The third view is that it 
was intended merely to ensure that sex discrimination receive 
the strictest level of review should the courts apply different 
Standards to different grounds. 


(a) Background 


Several witnesses before the Joint Committee, 
including the Canadian Jewish Congress (Joint Proceedings, 
7:93), the Canadian Human Rights Commission (Joint Proceedings, 
5:8), the National Association of Women and the Law (Joint 
Proceedings, 22:66), and the Canadian Council on Social 
Development (Joint Proceedings, 19:30), recommended that an 
explicit statement of sexual equality be included in the 
Charter. Members of the Committee such as Pauline Jewett, 
Flora MacDonald, Coline Campbell and Svend Robinson also 
supported such a provision (Joint Proceedings, 9:70, 21:25, 
21:31 and 9:149, and 4:55, respectively). 


oO Um 


The model.-for section 28 is’ found in-Article-3 of the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights which 


reads: 


3. The States Parties to the present 
Covenant undertake to ensure the equal right 
of men and women to the enjoyment of all 
civil and* political,-rights set forth inthe 
present Covenant. 


The Common Interpretation of the International 
Covenant developed by Canadian officials states that Article 3 
in thepinternat@onaliicontextwisn“ine effect’. \Watstraeccuscruciny 
clause, requiring the level of scrutiny to be especially high 
when a differentiation is based on sex" and possibly prohibits 
laws which have a discriminatory effect (Common Interpretation, 
LO-LIQR OVAL tC lelet estas? said: totapply both to, Articles? wand 
AY tTeLer 26. 


Article 2 of the International Covenant states in 
pate: 


1. Each State Party to the present Covenant 
undertakes to respect and to ensure to all 
individuals within its territory and subject 
tolits Jur Sdictronesthe nights: recoqnizeduin 
the present Covenant, without distinction of 
any” Kind’ such“aserace,- colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 


2. Where not already provided for by 
existing legislative or other measures, each 
State Party to the present Covenant, 
undertakes to take the necessary steps, in 
accordance with its constitutional processes 
and with the provisions of the present 
Covenant, to adopt such legislative or other 
measures aS may be necessary to give effect 
to the rights recognized in the present 
Covenant. 
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Article 26 reads: 


All persons are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to the 


equal protection of the law. In this 
respect, the law shall prohibit any 
discrimination and guarantee to all persons 
equal and effective protection against 
discrimination on any ground such as race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, wirth om other <status.« 


Just as Article 3 is related to other Articles of the 
International Covenant, section 28 must be related to other 
sections in the Charter. The most important provisions in this 
respect ane-=sectrons f;-15%625; Zo, 27 and 33. 


(b) Approaches 


(1) AppLoach it Section 28 has the effect of 
absolutely prohibiting all sex discrimination 


On this view, section 28 would have the effect of 
removing sex equality under section 15 from the operation of 
both section l and section 33. “It also would mean that 
aboriginal Lights procecred by section 25> and cultural 
practices protected by section 27 could not discriminate on the 
basis of sex. Finally, it might also mean that rights, the 
existence of which is protected by section 26, are guaranteed 


equally to male and female persons. 


It 1s cléar that section 35 does not apply to Section 
28 because section 28 is not among the sections listed under 
section 33. It can also be argued that section 1 does not 


apply to section 28. The words "Notwithstanding anything in 


Spd 


this Charter" (emphasis added) seem to preclude the application 


of section isto Sseetron 2a. 


Since the equality rights-granting provision is 
section 15, not section 28, for all protected grounds including 


sex, in relationeto sections eivand 33ethe realeissue is ¥the 
effect seétion 2s was on section 15 4in relation tousex 
equality. Apart from any impact section 28 may have, sex 
discrimination which contravenes section 15 could be justified 
under section 1 and the guarantee of sex equality in section 15 
could be overriden by invocation of section 33. This first 
approach suggests that the inclusion of section 28 results in 
different treatment for sex equality under section 15 in 


comparison with the other grounds. 


As argued above (pp.118-119), rights and freedoms 
appear to be guaranteed by the Charter without internal 
qualifiers, and are subject to limitation only under section 
1... (The contrary, view 1s found above, at pp.lZ2let..):,. the 
rights, including sex equality, are to be guaranteed equally to 
male and female persons. But in the case of sex equality, the 
rights, including the section 15 right, are guaranteed equally 
to male and female persons "notwithstanding anything in this 
Charter." Section 1 is the only way rights can be limited and 
its application to sex equality is precluded by this 


interpretation of its interaction with section 28. 


Since it is clear that section 33 is not meant to 
apply to '%section 25, Ge asi likely thatiitetsenot available co 
override the guarantee of sex equality in section 15(1). This 
was the conclusion reached by the Nova Scotia Court of Appeal 
in Boudreau v. Lynch, et al (November 15, 1984, unreported). 
This case concerned a challenge to Nova Scotia's Family 


Benefits Act which requires men to be disabled before they are 
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eligible for family benefits but does not require the same of 
women. Rejecting the appellant's main arguement that section 
28 was intended to eliminate the three year delay for the 
implementation of section 15 provided for by section 32(2), as 
far as sex equality was concerned, Hart J.A. stated that the 
purpose of section 28 was . 


to prevent any continuation of sexual 
discrimination by affirmative legislative 
action once the full Charter had come into 
force. By doing so the legislators have 
treated sexual discrimination as the most 
odious form of discrimination and taken away 
from legislative bodies the right to 
perpetuate it in the future. Other types of 
discrimination may without reasons being 
given be carried on under the legislative 
Override provisions of section 33. 


It is argued below that Canadian norms relating to 
privacy require sex differentiation. It is also argued that 
biological differences also require different treatment of men 
and women. This first approach accepts that men and women 
cannot always be treated in an identical fashion, and suggests 
that these two areas of concern can be accommodated within it. 
Indeed, it is quite likely that proponents of this view would 
also argue that equality requires recognition of different 
needs, a position applied to all minority groups, including 
women. Needs based on or resulting from biological differences 
between men and women and from privacy can be satisfied by an 
interpretation of equality which requires, recognition of 
separate, distinct needs. The guarantee of equality applied 
equally to men and women, on this view, refers to the principle 
of equalityy,« not. .to ats content.) ) The, equal) application of ithe 


principle requires that it take into account different needs. 


It has been argued that the interpretation of section 
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28 proposed here would preclude affirmative action programs 
based on sex under section 15(2). Thevargument is that since 
section 28 applies "[n]Jotwithstanding anything in this 
Charter™,' it must “apply co section tou), splLeventingd spectral 
programs on the basis of sex. There are three responses to 
this “argument.” The first 1s that, section. oz) Speciticar.y 
refers to sex*. The second is the meaning ascribed to equality 
set out above: it)requines different’ treatment .enulr this 
meaning is accepted, the different treatment can take the form 
of affirmative action. The third response is based on section 
28"s “applicability to the rightsmand treedomsgreterredsroein 
the Charter. %Sincemsectivon’ 15(2))a'si not’ atrignG,isection 26 is 


not intended sco apoly. LoOmLi. 


The second aspect of this approach is that section 28 
takes precedence over sections 25 and 27 in case of conflict 
between section 28 and either of those sections**, It might 
also be argued that section 28 may ensure that aboriginal 
rights or cultural practices which involve different treatment 
of or effect on men and women cannot be sustained by reference 


to "sections, 25 or “2),, respectively. 


Section 25 is an interpretive provision which requires 
that the Charter be interpreted in a way which does not 
abrogate or derogate from any aboriginal rights. It does not 


itself guarantee a right other than a right to a specific mode 


* The opposing view would be that the obvious applicability 
of section 15(2) to sex means that section 28 cannot be 
read to prohibit, all differentiation on the ‘basis’ of sex. 


** It is possible to accept the view that section 28 means 
that neither section 25 nor section 27 can be employed to 
justify sex inequality without accepting that section 28 
prohibits all forms of sex discrimination or sex inequality. 
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of Charter interpretation. However, section 25 does refer to 
"rights". In this respect, it should be noted that section 28 
applies to rights "referred to" in the Charter (emphasis 
added), not only to rights guaranteed by the Charter. 
Accordingly, it can be argued that section 28 applies to the 
rights referred to in section 25. 


Section 27 is also an interpretive section. It 
requires that the Charter be interpreted "in a manner 
consistent with the preservation and enhancement of the 
multicultural heritage of Canadians". For section 27 to come 
into effect, a Charter right or freedom must be the subject of 
interpretation. Because of section 28, the right or freedom is 
guaranteed to male and female persons equally. 
"[n]otwithstanding anything" in the Charter, including section 
oa. THUS ,paccordinggtosthisnview, ssection i27tcannetibe usedeto 
Sustain sexual inequality inherent in particular cultural 
practices. 


The final point to be made here is that section 28 may 
be employed to ensure that rights existing outside the Charter 
are to be applied equally to men and women. Section 26 states 
that rights already existing in common law or statute will 
continue to exist. The Charter does not substitute a specified 
list of rights and freedoms for those which existed prior to 
the proclamation of the Charter. These are rights and freedoms 
referred to in the Charter, although they are not guaranteed by 
the Charter*. Since section 28 applies to rights “referred to" 


* Because they are not guaranteed by the Charter, section 24 
is not available in relation to contraventions of such 
rights. This raises the question of whether section 28 can 
then be invoked independently to apply to section 26 rights. 
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in the Charter, it may be that these rights are also guaranteed 


equally to male and female persons. 


Implications of this Approach 


The’ major implication ‘of this’ approach (fs: tha tsex 
discrimination can never be justified under section l. 
However, as indicated, this does not mean that men and women 
are to be treated identically. The advocates of a special sex 
equality provision were prompted by the history of sex 
discrimination in Canada and the United States. The intention 
was to ensure that the courts not have the discretion to permit 
detrimental sex equality. The arguments allowing different 
treatment having a positive effect are consistent with this 
view of the reason for section 28. Nevertheless, a prohibition 
of all other instances of sex discrimination may be unduly 


restrictive. 


In relation to section’25, one implication. Of tapproacn 
1 would be that membership in Indian bands could not be 
determined on the basis of sex. However, it could be argued 
that the internal decision-making of bands is not subject to 
the Charter (see above, pp.34ff.). In that case, although the 
law could not state that men and women are to be subject to 
different membership rules, actual determination of the rules 


might be outside the jurisdiction of the Charter. 


Finally, section 28 applies to all rights and 
freedoms. For example, freedom of religion cannot be infringed 
on the basis of sex, the vote denied on the basis of sex, the 
right to enter Canada denied on the basis of sex, the right not 
to be arbitrarily detained infringed on the basis of sex or the 
right of life, liberty and the security of the person denied 
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without being in accordance with the principles of fundamental 
Justice on the basis of sex. Even without section 28, section 
15 would operate to the same result. However, if sex equality 
were protected only by section 15, it would be possible to 
override sex equality in the same way as it is possible to 
Override any other form of equality in relation to those 
rights. For example, presumably section 33 could be invoked to 
Override the guarantee of age equality in section 15. Freedom 
of speech could then be infringed on the basis of age, 
Discrimination on the basis of age could not then found a 
challenge to the law. On this first approach, there could not 
be a comparable override of sex equality. 


(Li) Approach 2: .~ section 28 ensures sex equality 


cannot be overriden but permits justification of sex 
discrimination 


This view agrees with approach 1 with one very 
important distinction. On this third view, section 28 would 
prevent the use of the override in relation to sex equality and 
would forbid sex inequality in relation to cultural and 
aboriginal rights, but it would not remove sex equality under 
section 15 from the operation of section 1. Sex discrimination 
could be justified under section 1, although always subject to 
the highest standard of review, as discussed under approach 3 
below. 


This view of section 28 is based on the nature of the 
rights guaranteed by the Charter. It defines the rights as 
subject to potential derogation under section 1. The rights 
which are referred to in section 28 are rights subject to 
section 1. A comparison of section 15 with section 2(d) helps 
to illustrate the argument. Freedom of association is not an 
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absolutes right. “Its, likesaltmene nights) ansche*enaneenm, va 
qualified right Since 1t is wsubject...to such reasonable 
limits prescribed by law as can be demonstrably justified...". 
Thus, section 28 means, inter alia: "Notwithstanding anything 
in this Charter, the qualified right of freedom of association 
is guaranteed equally to male and female persons." This 
indicates men and women cannot be treated differently as far as 
freedom of association is concerned. Section 15 guarantees sex 
equality, subject to such reasonable limits as can be 
demonstrably justified. And section 28 therefore means: 
"Notwithstanding anything in the Charter, the qualified right 
to sex equality is guaranteed equally to male and female 
persons". Put another way, the right of sex equality is 
guaranteed to men subject to section 1 and it is guaranteed to 
WOMEN SUDJECE col Section lls RAccordingly, othe (conlLent. of sene 
equality right may be different for men than for women. 

Section 28 cannot change this, since it can offer nothing more 
than is already guaranteed by the rights granting provisions of 
Ene Chareer, 


Such an interpretation is required by the need to 
accommodate what are generally considered to be two legitimate 
sources. of distinction on the basis ‘of sex: biological 
differences between the sexes and the prevailing privacy ethic 
of Canadian society. The fact that only women can become 
pregnant is an example of a biological difference. It means 
that the control of some reproductive hazards in the workplace 
is required for women but not for men. The privacy ethic will 
be important in situations which involve disrobing, sleeping or 
performing personal bodily functions. We expect sexual 
segregation in such contexts and do not view it as inequality. 
Such segregation is not based on the assumption of the 


inferiority of one sex in relation to the other. 
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Implications of this Approach 


This approach leaves the treatment of sex inequality 
within the discretion of the courts. They can define 
"biological" differences broadly. And biological differences 
could serve to ground decisions unfavourable to women. For 
example, although the reproductive hazards example as used 
above would benefit women, it could also result in justifying 
their exclusion from certain types of employment on the basis 
that it is in their best interests and necessary for the smooth 
functioning of the workplace. Of course, it is also possible 
that the courts would take a strict approach to sex 
discrimination since it would be within their discretion to do 
so. They then might be very reluctant to permit sex 
discrimination which had negative effects but willing to permit 
a broad range of different treatment under a definition of 
equality requiring recognition of different needs and under 
section 5:(2). 


CEBLy JApproach 3: Sex Discrimination is to receive 
the highest standard of review 


This approach is probably relevant only if the courts 
apply different standards of review under section 1 to 
different protected groups in section 15, although it might 
also have an effect if the same standard is applied. On this 
view, section 28 is meant to avoid the debate which occurred in 
the United States about the level of scrutiny to apply to sex 
discrimination. The testimony before the Joint Committee made 
it clear that there was concern that the ambivalence of the 
American courts' treatment of sex discrimination might be 
imported into Canada (Joint Proceedings, 22:56, inter alia). 
It is also intended to avoid the result in the American cases 
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in which the minimal and intermediate scrutiny standards, 
rather than strict scrutiny, were applied to sex discrimination 
(for a brief summary, see Williams). This view requires that 


the courts treat the presence of section 28 seriously. 


Implications of this Approach 


On this approach, section 28 would have an effect on 
the interaction between section 15 and section 1. Section 15 
is strengthened in relation to sex equality and only the rarest 
cases of sex discrimination could be justified. This could be 
the "unspoken" effect of section 28 even if the same standard 
of review were applied to all grounds. The presence of section 
28 might make courts reluctant to permit sex discrimination 
except in highly unusual situations. The implications under 


approach 2 are also applicable here. 
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res Procedural Issues Under Section 15 


(a) Standing 


To obtain standing, it appears that an individual must 


have had his or her own section 15 rights infringed. 


Future infringements appear to be encompassed by 
section 24, especially if delay in bringing the action until 
the actual infringement occurs would be a mere formality. 


If a finding of discrimination is not a necessary 
pre-condition, potential plaintiff will have to show merely 
unequal treatment or effect; if finding of discrimination is a 
pre-condition, potential plaintiff will have to show 
discrimination on an enumerated or judicially recognized 


non-enumerated ground. 


It may be possible for groups to bring actions in 
relation to section 15; class actions will be governed in 


accordance with the rule of procedure. 


Presumably the usual rules governing intervention will 
apply, including Rule 13 of the New Rules of Civil Procedure. 


"Court of competent jurisdiction" probably includes 
administrative tribunals; section 24 does not extend the 
jurisdiction Of tnescougeer 
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i Procedural Issues 


There are several aspects of procedure which are 
relevant to bringing an action under section 15. These are 
standing, the onus on the plaintiff, the evidence required for 
the plaintiff to make a prima facie case and remedies which 
might be available to a successful plaintiff. Related issues 
under section 1 are that the onus is on government, when the 
shift in onus occurs and the effect of section 52(1). 


1 Procedural Issues Under Section 15 
(a) Standing 
(1) Under Section 24 


A plaintiff may bring an action under section 15 
through section 24 which permits a range of remedies. Section 
24 reads, 


24(1) Anyone whose rights or freedoms as 
guaranteed by this Charter, have been 
infringed or denied may apply to a court of 
competent jurisdiction to obtain such remedy 
as the court considers appropriate and just 
in the circumstances. 


To obtain standing under section 24, it would seem 
that an individual must have had his or her own section 15 
rights infringed. The issue of whether or not only past 
infringements are encompassed by section 24 has not been 
conclusively determined. Professor Hogg has argued that there 
will be a strict application of section 24(1) requirements so 
that an individual must have had his own rights denied and only 
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past infringements are actionable (Hogg, Canada Act, 65). 
However, a number of courts have taken a different view. 
Decisions on both sides of the issue are set out in the 
following paragraphs. 


Marceau J. in the Federal Court of Appeal decision of 
Operation Dismantle, stated that "the function of the judiciary 
LS, in principle, ‘to state thellawrapplicable to7a presena, nor 
purely contingent and*future, set oLrcircumstances, on Che 
basis of facts the existence of which is at least probable, not 
merely possible and hypothetical, in order to resolve an issue 
between present and compellable parties, not those beyond its 
Jurisdiction,» ft is ampossablesto. think \Ehatieune counts ican: pe 
called upon to deal with mere potential situations, that they 
are entitled to base their conclusions and directives on 
Speculations, assumptions and conjectures coupled with hopes 
and expectations....". One commentator has suggested that 
Pratte J. also was of the view that only present infringements 
could be brought before’ the court (Murphy, 356). “IC 1s hoe 
Clear from the case,“howevers (that. Pratee ad. Was. in wack 
thinking of the time of the infringement when he referred to 
section 24, but rather to the requirement that plaintiffs must 


have their own rights infringed in order to bring a claim. 


In Quebec Association of Protestant School Boards, 
Deschénes C.J.S.C. held that section 24 of the Charter permits 
Claims on the basis of future infringements or anticipated 
infringements. The French version does not refer to a tense, 
but to the "victime de violation...", and therefore may more 
Clearly permit anticipated infringements than the English 
version does. The Supreme Court of Canada did not deal with 
this issue one way or the other in the Quebec School Boards 
case. The plaintiffs in the Quebec Schools Boards case, 


however, were seeking only a declaration; in addition, as soon 


ance 


as the school year started, the plaintiffs would have had their 
rights infringed. 


Medhurst J. in National Citizens' Coalition Inc. 
Coalition Nationale des Citoyens Inc. v. Attorney General of 
Canada, [1984] 5 W.W.R. 436 (Alta. Q.B.) held that "the wording 
in s.24(1) in the past tense would exclude actions that are 
based on impending breaches. A present violation would include 
those situations where the action is so reasonably foreseeable 
in the near future that concern is therefore present at this 
time". He applied the pre-Charter constitutional standing 
cases to accept judicial discretion in relation to standing on 


constitutional matters. 


Ins kh. bp Creing Vee Couture, Scheibeio. Ju stated that 
section 24(1) should not be construed narrowly to refer only to 
past infringements: "If s.24(1) is interpreted so that persons 
Will be denied access to the courts until their rights have 
actually been violated, persons will be left without an 
effective means of enforcing their rights, and the rights will 
be rights only in theory". He also based his view on the 
inclusion of the term "infringed" in section 24(1). He 
contended that the term should be given a meaning independent 
of the term "denied", and that it is "broad enough to encompass 
present threats to a person's rights or freedoms". However, it 
is possible that "infringed" may mean only that there has been 
some incursion into the right, while "denied" will indicate 
that there has been a complete supression of the right. 


Mr. Justice Scheibel also attempted to make a 
distinction between what a plaintiff must do prior to bringing 
an application and what the plaintiff must do in the process of 
bringing the application. In his view, it is not necessary to 
establish a violation of rights in order to commence an 
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application under section 24(1), but "the establishment of a 
violation of rights is a prerequisite to the obtaining of a 
remedy". He concluded with the somewhat confusing statement 
that "[t]here should be no doubt that in order to bring a 
s.24(1) application it is necessary only that the applicant 
allege that his rights have been infringed or denied". The 
justification for permitting claims of impending infringements 
is that the expectation of impending infringements might have 
immediate effect on the plaintiff. In other cases, waiting for 
the infringement actually to occur may be a mere formality 
Since once the legislation took effect, the infringement would 
naturally follow. Furthermore, restricting section 24(1) to 
present infringements might require individuals to break the 
law merely in order to challenge the legislation (neither of 


these last two positions are discussed by Mr. Justice Scheibel). 


Mr. Justice Sheibel did hold, however, that claims 
under section 24 can only be made by individuals who can claim 
that) theinrown rights tiave; bea (or will ibe vinmEinged.in THe 
plaintrif under 24 must show that. "a right personal to ihim has 
been violated or threatened, or...that the threat of a 
violation is immediate enough to justify the court exercising 


hts discretron (int tavoue (of. gqrantindra remedy «- 


These issues may have been settled by the Supreme 
Court In Operation Dismdantle 4) there ene (Chver (Justree sac ip 26 
of the majority judgment, and Madame Justice Wilson agreed at 
p.43 of her reasons that plaintiffs making an application, even 
for a declaration under the common law, must show either an 
actual violation ‘or threat of violation of their erantsminder 
the Charter. 


Elsewhere in this paper, there is a consideration of 


whether a finding of discrimination is a necessary precondition 
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of a finding that section 15 rights have been infringed. If a 
finding of discrimination is not a necessary precondition, the 
individual will merely have to show unequal treatment or 
errece, regardless of (vts“basiswy tit. is) a-precondition, .a 
potential plaintiff will have to show that he or she has been 
discriminated against on one of the protected grounds, either 
enumerated or judicially recognized. In Jain v. Acadia 
UNIVersi uy Choos j* @5' COHIR. KR. D/212 3) ‘the ‘board ‘found “that the 
individual complainant did not belong "to a class, group or 
segment of the population which were the intentional, or 
unintentional, target of rules, regulations or other 
requirements which unfairly or discriminatorily restricted them 
in their search for employment". It therefore dismissed the 
complaint because human rights legislation prohibits only 


discrimination which is based on group membership. 


It is not clear who is encompassed by section 15 which 
guarantees equality rights to "every individual". Hogg says 
that phrase "probably excludes a corporation" (Hogg, Canada 
ACO, ao) ,.epartiorlarly “iTroli gmt tobsthe mhact “that the original 
word used in section 15 was "everyone" which would have 
included a corporation. The word "anyone", used in section 24, 
includes a corporation (Southam (juvenile trials case)). But 
section 24, while broad enough to include all the rights 
guaranteed by the Charter, cannot extend the rights; in other 
words , ‘if ‘a right’ does not accrue tora "corporation, as’ is 
likely the case with section 15, section 24 cannot be employed 
to make it do so. For example, Nortown Foods Ltd. would have 
standing’ under section’ 2(a) which’ uses! "everyone” (R. v. 
Videoflicks); Southam Inc. would have standing under section 
2(b) which also uses’ *everyone™) (Southam) (juvenile ‘trials 
case). However, it is far less clear that these plaintiffs 


would have standing under section 15. 
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There is also the question of whether "groups" who do 
not have legal status as "everyone" or "anyone" can bring 
actions under section 15. Does section 15 permit "class" or 
representative actions? This question will have to be 
determined in accordance with the rules governing such actions 
in the Ontario Rules of Civil Procedure. The New Rule 12 is 


the same as the former Rule 75 and reads: 


12.01 Where there are numerous persons 
having the same interest, one or more of 
them may bring or defend a proceeding on 
behalfrotiorntorache benefits ofwally ori may 
be authorized by the court to do so, 


But does the term individual specifically take section 
15 out of the rule? Even if it does not, the rule requires 
thawpene person pringing “the action have Che same interest as 
the other persons in the action. That means whoever is 
included in a section 15 action must have had his or her own 


equality rights infringed. 


A final point to be considered in relation to standing 
is that in many instances, a contravention of the Charter will 
also cOnNStitutena) contraventuony of) vhe(Ontarios: Human; Rights 
Code. , The guestionvarisessias!to, whetherpor motya potential 
Charter plaintiff must exhaust Code remedies before resorting 
to the Charter. The Code is comprehensive in relation to the 
areas that it covers and has specific enforcement provisions. 
It could be argued that such comprehensiveness requires that 
matters coming within its jurisdiction should be dealt with 
under the Code first. Furthermore, the principle of judicial 
restraint, would suggest that a complainant exhaust 


non-constitutional remedies. 


Moreover, in individual cases, the Code may be more 
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appropriate since it is directed to individual contraventions. 
On the other hand, having to invoke the Code, especially in 
cases where it is likely the case would be considered later 


under the Charter, may unnecessarily protract proceedings. 


Section 24(1) in referring to "court of competent 
Jurisdiction" likely includes administrative tribunals and 
might include a Board of Inquiry under the Ontario Human Rights 
Code. As a result, certain Charter infringements could be 
raised under the Code if relevant (such as unreasonable search 
and seizure). However, it is unlikely that a remedy for 
contravention of section 15 can be brought before the Board of 
Inquiry in a Code case since the Board is established 
specifically under the Code and to inquire into a contravention 


of: «the ‘Code. 


Potential intervenors should consider the principles 
as set out in pre-Charter cases, especially whether they can 
present submissions which the parties are not likely to; cost; 
delay; and consent of the parties. Rule 13 of the new Rules of 
Civil Procedure should also be examined (former Rule 504a). 


(ii) Under Section 52 


A plaintiff may seek a declaration under section 52 as 
long as there is a violation or threat of his or her Charter 
rights. In Big M Drug Mart, Dickson J. (as he then was) stated 
at page 498 that a plaintiff may come to court as an interested 
citizen and in such "public interest litigation", the standing 
requirements are those set out in the pre-Charter cases of 
Thorson w..:A.G. “Canada, (1975) 1S. Crk. 1363" Nova Scotia Board 
of Censors v. McNeil, [1976] 2 S.C.R.° 265: and Minister of 
JUStice .of "Canada VV. BOLOWSK.,. 1 teoll 2 o.trk. 265. And in 
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Operation Dismantle, neither Madame Justice Wilson nor the 
majority dispute that a declaration may be sought under section 
52 (p.6 of the majority judgment and p.43 of Wilson J.'s 


reasons). 


(bh) The Onus on “thes Plaintif£e undersSection 15 


Regardless of whether a finding of discrimination is 
necessary to a finding of an infringement of section 15 rights, 
it would appear that the onus is on the plaintiff to show a 
prima facie case of a denial or infringement of equality rights 
or threat of such infrigement or denial (Operation Dismantle). 
lf =the plaintvity vs successful, ‘the onus then shifts to ‘the 
government to justify the infringement under section l. This 
will be the onus whether the claim is based on direct 


discrimination or on constructive discrimination. 


If the claim is being made on the basis that the 
plaintiff has suffered discrimination (either because the 
plaintiff has chosen to make the claim on that basis or because 
section 15 requires her to do so), the plaintiff must first 
Show discrimination because of her membership in a protected 
group. (The discussion of how non-enumerated grounds may 
receive judicial recognition appears above on pp.326ff. The 
plaintiff will in certain cases initially have to show that the 
particular class of which she is a member is a protected 
class). Professor Eberts has indicated the difficulties which 
may be involved in defining a particular group. She notes that 
the cases have generally dealt with broad, well-defined groups 
Such as blacks or women "where it could be assumed that all, or 
most members...would be hurt by the requirement". However, in 


Malik vs. The Ministry of Government Services, et al., in which 


an individual from Pakistan complained that the interview 
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process which he underwent discriminated against him because of 


cultural differences, 


the group is very ill-defined; its 
boundaries depend on intangibles like 
‘upbringing', 'culture' the degree of 
modernization or Westernization in a 
person's country or origin, and the lengt 
of time in Canada. 


This kind of vague "group" may not be cohesive or discrete 
enough to gain protection under the Charter, particularly for 
purposes of constructive discrimination claims, if they are 


permitted by the courts. 


Once the group is recognized as constitutionally 
protected, or automatically is recognized because it is 
enumerated.oF the anti -discriminations clause. does, notyapoly, 
the plaintiff must establish she had her rights. infringed. 
Crucial to this requirement is an understanding of what the 
"right" (or "freedom") is. It has been argued above that the 
rights do not contain internal qualifiers. Section 24 refers 
to rights or freedoms, "as guaranteed by this Charter". 
Section 1 "guarantees the right and freedoms set out in it" and 
then goes on to state the limits that can be applied to those 
guaranteed rights. The combination of sections 24 and 1] could 
support the argument that the rights do not contain internal 
qualifiers, and that respondents must demonstrably justify 
proposed limits. To gain standing, under this argument, a 
plaintiff would have to show only that the right as stated in 


section.15eis pinfiringed, 


However, if there are internal qualifiers in section 
15 rights (such as capacity, as discussed above, at 
pp. 254££..).,, .the .onus .widd-probably-thenzbe,on asplaintLft .to 
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show she has not had the qualified right infringed. Thus if 
the qualification relates to capacity, the plaintiff will have 
to show first that she is capable of enjoying the right and 
then that her right has been infringed. 


In any case, whichever approach is employed there will 


have to be a two-stage process: 


(1 Sof the Night as*incternallysqualfied, ‘the plaintrre 
will‘have® to'ishow’the qualified’ right’ uis*intringed ‘and 1r* ne or 
she is successful, the government will have a chance to justify 


Le eheoughisecuron: li. 


(2) VLi these ront' as nob anternally-qualittied, tne 
plaintiff will have to show an infringement of that unqualified 
right and if she is successful, the government will have an 
Opportunity to demonstrate the infringement is justified under 


Sectionvs. 


The real issue, then, is who has the onus in relation 
to different aspects of the infringement or, put another way, 
who has the brunt of showing capacity or reasonableness. The 
scheme outlined above in point 2 seems to be more consistent 
with the scheme of the Charter. It might be argued that 
section 1 was included not only to relieve the courts of the 
need to find the qualifications within the rights and freedoms 
themselves, "butvalso to indicate ‘that the courcs are not cto 
find qualifications or limits within the rights, unless there 
is an explicitly modified right (such as unreasonable search or 
serzurne) 7 It ‘also jmeans that the plaintiep willie not have to 
show that which should be within the government's knowledge if 
it wishes to infringe rights -- the lack of capacity (or 
whatever may be the reason) which justifies the infringement. 
MacKinnon A.C.J.0O., for the Ontario Court of Appeal, expressed 
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that view clearly in Southam (juvenile trials case):* 


I cannot accept the proposition urged upon 
us that, as the freedoms may be limited 
ones, the person who establishes that, prima 
facie, his freedom has been infringed or 
denied must then take the further step and 


establish, 


on the balance of probabilities, 


the negative, namely, that such infringement 


On Liumity ars 


unreasonable and cannot be 


demonstrably justified in a free and 
democratic society. 


Tests drawn 


below, which require 


from the human rights caselaw, set out 
the plaintiff to show she was denied a 


position at least in part because of a prohibited ground and 


other facts relevant 


to the case make most sense in the context 


of employment discrimination. However, they can be adapted to 


respond to other situations, including the denial of various 


government benefits. 


In Etobicoke, McIntyre J. set out the onus on the 


complainant and on the respondent under the Ontario Human 


Rignts Code 


Once a complainant has established before a 
board Of inquiry a prima facie ‘case: of 
discrimination, in this case proof of a 
Mandatory retirement at age sixty as a 
condition of employment, he is entitled to 
relief in the absence of justification by 
the employer. The only justification which 
can avail the employer in the case at bar, 
is the proof, the burden of which lies upon 
him, that such compulsory retirement iS a 
bona fide occupational qualification and 
requirement for the employment concerned. 


The proof, 


in my view, must be made 


* For a different view, see above, footnote p.78. 


seu. 


according to the ordinary civil standard of 
proof, that, 1s. upon a Dalance of 
probabilities. 


In Etobicoke, there was an age classification on the 
face of the retirement provision. However, in other cases, 
there may only be an inference of discrimination which requires 


more than merely showing a classification in the legislation. 


For example, in Offierski v. Peterborough Board of Education 
(1980), 1 C.H.R.R. D/33, a female teacher claimed she had been 


denied a vice principal's position because of her sex. 


Professor Cumming as set out the onus as follows: 


For the Complainant to be successful, the 
first requirement is that the Complainant 
establish depiimdamtacvercasesor 
qdrISCeiIMINeation On “Che: basis Of Ner, sex... To 
do this she must show (1) that she was 
qualified for a position for which she 
applied (2) that despite such qualifications 
she was rejected and that (3) Subsequent to 
her rejection the position remained open, or 
alternatively that an applicant of the 
Opposite sex of apparently lesser 
qualifications was chosen for the position. 


If the complainant is successful, the onus shifts to the 
employer "to provide an explanation that is reasonable". 


In Cameron v. Nel-—Gor Castle Nursing Home, Professor 


Cumming applied a similar standard when the discrimination was 


on the basis of handicap: 


Cindy Cameron has a "handicap" within the 
meaning of [the Code], she applied for a 
position of employment at Nel-Gor, which 
position was available at the time, she was 
not hired for the position, and the only 
reason she was not hired was "because of 
(her) handicap" as defined by [the Code]. 
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It should be pointed out that the law is clear that 
discrimination need be only one motivating factor, not the only 
one. ThisS point is discussed below at p.412. In Cameron, 
Cameron's handicap may have been the only reason she was not 


hired; however, her case would have been the same even if it 


were only one of several factors. 


Lie? OLLEGr Ski onus IS -Sumilar co Chat set out in 
McDonnell Douglas Corporation v. Green. In that case, the 
complainant, who had engaged in unlawful protest against the 
company, now claimed that he had been discriminated against 
when he was refused a position with McDonnell Douglas. The 
court stated that a prima tacie case could be made out by 
evidence that the complainant belongs to a racial minority, 
that he had applied for a position with McDonnell Douglas for 
which he was qualified, that he was rejected, that the job 
remained open and that the employer continued to seek 
applicants with the complainant's qualifications. The employer 
then assumes the burden of showing a legitimate, 
non-discriminatory reason for the complainant's rejection 
(which was satisfied here by Green's unlawful conduct). The 
complainant then has the opportunity to show that this reason 
waS a pretext. For example, Green could have shown that 
McDonnell Douglas had not rejected white applicants who had 
unlawfully protested against the company or that generally 
McDonnell Douglas had engaged in discriminatory practices 
against racial minorities. The Supreme Court clarified the 
onus on the employer in Texas Department _ of Community Affairs 
Va “BUrOINn@, 29560: h. Ds tha) ol pies There it is stated that 
the employer does not have to show by a preponderance of 
evidence that he had non-discriminatory reasons to reject the 
applicant; nor does he have to show that the person hired had 


superior qualifications. 
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PrewL bt \Vidt SS uk eCupuce ee Cosco Uae foc hirGt a 
1981) applied the McDonnell Douglas-Burdine standard to 
disability constructive. discrimination cases. It.was held (Chat 
the complainant establishes a prima facie case by showing he 
was qualified for the position except for the handicap, that 
the handicap prevents him from meeting physical criteria for 
the position and that the standards set by the employer have a 
disproportionate impact on persons with the complainant's 
handicap. The employer then has the burden of showing that the 
physical standards or criteria are job-related and that persons 
with the complainant's disability cannot, with reasonable 
accommodation, safely and efficiently perform the essential 
tasks: Of the joo. 


McDonnell Douglas and Burdine were considered in 
Base-Fort Patrol) LidJev. Alberta Human Rights Commission 
(L982), "40 ClnReR 2, D/ 2 Oran cat Oman) ape th Or mec ber tare noll nny 
in the case had found that the complainant had been 
discriminated against on the basis of sex when her employer had 
terminated her employment. It had ruled that there was an onus 
on the employer to prove 1t had sa snon-discriminatory reason for 
dismissing her and that the employer did not satisfy the onus. 
The Board had found that there was some evidence that the 
employer had likely terminated the complainant in part because 
oD net tsex. [he Court OrmeOucen sNbench ane ldmri ata cole 
evidence of a likelihood" (emphasis in original) that sex was 
part of the consideration to terminate the complainant was 
insufficient to shift the burden -to the respondent. In any 
case, tne Court held thatvene legamenurden Of proot.did not 
Shift Co thesemployer,, relbyingson wlexaceDeparemenc of Conmunin y 
Affairs v. Burdine. The Alberta Court agreed with the holding 
in Burdine that the burden on the respondent is an evidentiary 
burden rather than a legal burden; the respondent merely has to 


come forward with "some" evidence to rebut the case established 
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by the complainant. The court stated further that there was 
nothing in the statute or policy of the legislation that a 
legal burden should be on the respondent "in any circumstances 
to prove that his conduct was non-discriminating". 


The scheme set out by the Alberta Court of Queen's 
Bench in Base-Fort Patrol may not be appropriate under the 
CialLter. Mine onus for Wstitving a limitation 2s clearly on 
the government: this is a legal burden. Since there is a 
presumption in favour of individual rights (Hunter v. Southam), 
the plaintiff bringing an action under section 24 merely has to 
show that her rights were infringed in order to shift the 


purden to government. 


Although for the most part, the onus requirements will 
be essentially the same in constructive discrimination cases as 
in direct discrimination cases, there are some aspects of the 
burden on the plaintiff which should be pointed out 
separately. There are two ways in which the plaintiff could 
Satisfy the onus when asserting disproportionate impact. When 
there is a requirement which an otherwise qualified plaintiff 
clearly cannot meet, for example, because of his religion, 
there will be a prima facie case of constructive discrimination 
(Malik). For example, in Bhinder vs. Canadian National 
Railways, the requirement of wearing a hard hat and the 
requirements of the Sikh faith come into obvious conflict. 
that contlier establishes a prina facie case that the condition 
imposes a greater burden on Bhinder than on persons not sharing 
Bhinder's religious beliefs. Eberts stated that there was a 
"oresumption" of discrimination in such cases (Malik). The 
Onus on the complainant is just to show disproportionate impact 


on members of the (protected) group to which he belongs. 


In other cases, for example, height and weight 
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requirements, evidence that there is in fact a disproportionate 
impact on a protected group will be necessary to make a prima 
facie case, . In Dothand .vii Rawlinson, 433.U0..S.. 2405. €L.9 70) pethe 
U.S. Supreme Court \stated: 


to establish a prima facie case of 
discrimination, a plaintiff need only show 
that the facially neutral standards in 
question select applicants for hire ina 
Significantly discriminatory pattern. 


The employer then has the opportunity to show the requirement 
is job related and if it is successful, the plaintiff may show 


there are alternative ways of meeting the employer's needs. 


The Triounal nA. Tbe View. Nemo ta bedi ae aes 
section 10 of the Canadian Human Rights Act the complainant 
MUST “pr OV1de "Orinda tacCle eV LdenceiLnacml le Oho DUC eUn mir LnG 
practices are such as to deny a protected group the same 
employment opportunities as other applicants". It goes on to 
indicate that “statistics would tend tosproy 1deVcuch prima 
facie evidence, since the proportion of women hired by C.N. for 
the positions covered by the complaint was substantially lower 
than the average among employers in similar sectors". The 
Tribunal added a second requirement that "the complainant must 
also prove that the disputed hiring practices were adopted for 
the purpose of lessening the employment opportunities of a 


protected group". 


The British Sex Discrimination Act and Race Relations 
Act, both of which prohibit: Construccivesdrserimiena tion, 
require that the complainant show that the requirement has a 
disproportionate impact on women or on persons of a particular 
race and if that is done, "the burden shifts to the respondent 
to, justify the requirement Of scond1 tion. svrannrok. 7Us).. 
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Because the prohibition against constructive discrimination in 
concerned with opportunity or fair consideration, the 
complainant under the British Law does not have to show "that 
but for the impugned requirement or condition she would have 
been appointed to the job or received whatever other benefit 
(or avoided whatever other advantage) is in question" (Pannick, 
905). The plaintiff has only to show that she was denied the 
Opportunity involved. In Price v. Civil Service Commission, an 
English case, Price was excluded from consideration for a job 


because she was over the maximum age of 28: 


She claimed that the age ban hada 
disproportionate adverse impact on women 
because they tend to return to work after 
bearing and rearing children. The EAT held 
that the employer's response, that women 
"can comply" with the age requirement 
because they are not obliged to have or to 
rear chitvdren, "was “woolly out Of Sympathy 
with! the Spirit. andiintentwote the; Act™ wand 
that 


"It should not be said that a person 
'can' do something merely because it is 
theoretically possible for him to do 
so: it iS necessary to see whether he 
can do SO ian practice... Applying this 
approach to the circumstances of this 
case, it is relevant in determining 
whether women can comply with the 
condition’ to take into account’ the 
current usual behaviour of women in 
this respect as observed in practice, 
putting on one side behaviour and 
responses which are unusual or extreme" 
(Pannick). 


This approach would appear to be applicable equally to the 
Canadian human rights context and can be argued to be an 


appropriate approach to the Charter. 


Finally A2t wilds otten be: moresdi fficult forsan 
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individual who believes he or she has been the victim of 
constructive discrimination to make a prima facie case under 
section 15 than for an individual who makes a claim of direct 
discrimination. Assuming that the test of reasonableness will 
be left to section 1, the latter merely has to show adverse 
discrimination (basically denial or rejection on a prohibited 
ground without consideration on his or her merits or an 
explicit classification on a prohibited ground). However, the 
plaintiff in a constructive discrimination case will usually 
have to marshall statistical and other evidence of 
disproportionate impact sufficient to satisfy a court that this 
is indeed discrimination within the meaning of section 15 and 


not a minor, incidentalweffect. 


In some cases of constructive discrimination, it will 
be necessary to tie the lack of opportunity to past treatment 
Or inability to enjoy the benefit, or to future anticipated 
patterns of discrimination, or some other factor which makes 
the effect, morevthanvincidentalesn slhussitiine thesvyear. inawhich 
the action is brought under the Charter, more men benefit from 
a particular law than women but in the year previously, more 
women benefited and it is not possible to show a pattern of 
effect based on the kinds of factors referred to above, then 
the effect on women is merely incidental and would not 
constitute discrimination under section 15. Put briefly, the 
constructive discrimination doctrine is not concerned with 
chance or "the vagaries of fate" but, as is direct 
discrimination, with the failure to treat equally persons with 


certain characteristics. 


(c) Evidence to be Produced by Plaintiff under Section 15 


The following discussion is merely intended to 


ee 


indicate the type of evidence a plaintiff might produce in 
order to make a prima facie case. 


UgderesCandoran Auman v2onts waw,. ft is ‘SULEivcrent to 
substantiate: a complaint. ta discriminatory spractice’ is ore of 
the proximate causes of refusal to employ" (Carson (Review 
Tribunal) emphasis added; Niedzwiecki vs. Beneficial Finance 
Sveten (lool 745 Cc) sk. Ree l00s (Ones) waplington’y'. Maloney 
Steplated (1983), 4° CroeRery -D/ 1262, -upneld by the Alberta 
Coun Emote Appeal. (1933), 4° CloAa.RUR.  D/14683'4 Cameron ‘v.. Nel=CGor 
NUEpSing Home). “Ine proximate calise’ view is based on R. v. 
Bushnne FE Communications Gtd. (12973), 45) DiL.R. (3d) 1216, 
at Ld 3 SUP) jyrareDele COd)) OOo MOE aA th): 


StUaGistircs’ May assist the plaintiff an makinga. prima 
faCcteucasce fnMOmeLerskie ys —Peverborougn Board sof -EQUCaATION, 
Offierski was a female teacher who had been rejected for a 
Vice—principal,"s, position and had drfficilty gaining admission 
to a course which was prerequisite to the vice principalship. 
There was no explicit rule which prohibited female teachers 
from being promoted. Over the years, however, women had not 


been promoted to the same extent as men. 


Offierski "submitted! statistics for Ontario and 
Peterborough showing far fewer female than male 
vice-principals, principals and heads of departments, even 
though teachers in Ontario are comprised about equally of men 
and women. There are fewer female applicants for the 
positions, a fact explained in the case as resulting from 
systemic factors. The Board found that the statistics showing 
the low numbers of women in administrative positions would have 
provided! a prima facie, case or Giscoimination except for the 
low numbers of applicants -- even though there was a 


recognition of the reasons for the low number of applicants. 


eee 


Although not specifically relevant to the facts of the 
case, the Board in Ingram v. Natural Footwear (1980), 1 
C.H.R.R. D/59 stated that statistics showing a pattern of 
dismissals (in relation to race, for example), may help to 
constitute a.prima.facie case. In) Malik »-Protessor Ebertits 
pointed out that Malik could have introduced statistics that 
the interview process has "over time resulted ina 
disproportionately high rate of rejection for people of 
traditional Muslim and Pakistani backgrounds". 


In one U.S. case, the percentage of women in various 
Federal agencies and the percentage of women holding similar 
jobs outside the agency in question were compared. Such a 
comparison can establish an inference of bias (De Medina v. 
Reinhardt, 30 EPD No. 33014 (1982)). In another case, evidence 
of discrimination included the proportion of blacks hired 
according to the employer's records relative to available black 
workers (YNO N-451, EEOC Practice Decisions 1968-1973). In 
that case, word-of-mouth recruitment conducted by a 
Substantially all-white work force without supplementary and 
Simultaneous recruitment in the minority community “constituted 
a prima facie violation” ofthe’ Civid, RigitssAct ,of e964 ean 
another EEOC decision (No. 71-345 (1970)), a comparison between 
the minority component of the local population (40%) and the 
minority members hired (none for the specified position) 
constituted a prima facie case. ; And, statistics) may ,establashi-a 
prima facie case even where subjective factors, such as 
collegiality, are involved (Anderson v. City of Albuquerque, 30 
EPD No. .33098, .(:1:9'82.). .(UsaS .. Cou nito& Appeals ~.6thieGirr a). eAthe 
overall, hiring pattern, of the Citysestablished a prima, face 


case of sex discrimination). 


In Dothard, the U.S. Supreme Court struck down height 
and weight requirements for prison guards and (correctional 
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counsellors) since there was "gross disparity between the 
female and male exclusions" as a result of the requirements 
(minimum 5 feet 2 inches and 120 pounds and maximum 6 feet 10 
inches and 300 pounds). The requirements were not shown to be 
job related. The evidence was that the lower height 
requirement excluded 33.29% of women between 18 and 79 and 
1.28% of men; the lower weight requirement restricted 22.29% of 
women and 2.35% of men; taken together (because some persons 
would be excluded by both requirements and some by only one or 
the other requirement), they would exclude 41.13% of women and 
less than 1% of men. 


In Dothard, the statistics were based on national 
Statistics; the Court rejected the argument "that a statistical 
Showing of diSproportionate impact must always be based on 
analysis of the characteristics of actual applicants". By 
contrast, in the British case of Price v. Civil Service 
Commission, the Employment Appeal Tribunal took a different 
position than.the U.S. Supveme:-Court in Dothard: the EAT stated 
that the comparison is of the relevant pool of men and women, 


persons qualified for the position in that case (Pannick). 


EBOG v4 ‘Gheyhound 7.635 F.¢2d),.188 (1980).(0.S. Court 
of Appeals), 3rd Cir.) involved an allegation that Greyhound's 
no-beard policy had a disparate impact on blacks because blacks 
were vulnerable to a skin condition which prevented their 
shaving. ..The BEOC failed to. establish a prima facie case 
because it did not establish a connection between the skin 


condition and race. The majority in the Court of Appeal stated: 


To establish a prima facie case, EEOC was 
required to prove that Greyhound's policy 
had a greater impact on blacks than on 
whites. It has shown, at most, only that 
the policy weighed more heavily on 
individuals who have PFB than on those who 
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do.not.. Without, comparative statistics 
showing the percentage of white males who 
suffer from diseases or skin conditions that 
make shaving painful or impossible, EEOC's 
evidence that many black males are unable to 
Shave because of PFB simply does not permit 
the inference of a disproportionate impact. 


Contrary, to. the. majority view of “the Court Of “Appeals: in EEOC 
v. Greyhound, the Supreme Court in Dothard had stated 
statistical evidence was not necessary to making a prima facie 
case, although statistics actually constituted the basis for 
the Dothard decision. 


And the majority in the ‘Court of Appealain “Greyhound 
went on to hold that EEOC also had to show that “enforcement of 
the policy resulted in actual discrimination in the employer's 
workforce". Not only did EEOC not do that but Greyhound 
produced statistics that "the percentage of black male 
employees to total male employees in jobs at the Philadelphia 
terminal covered by the no-beard policy has exceeded 
substantially the comparable percentage of black males in the 
labour force and in the general population" of Philadelphia. 


Sloviter J. dissented, stating that the requirement of 
showing a disproportionate impact on the composition of the 
workforce (rather than on the protected class) was a new rule 
without support from any Supreme Court case. His reasons for 
rejecting this view are set out at length because they area 


clear statement of its defects: 


This deceptively subtle transformation of 
the disparate impact method of proving 
discrimination can have a devastatingly 
deleterious effect on enforcement of Title 
VII. Although the majority does not discuss 
the implications of its rule, it is apparent 
that it will mean that an employment policy 
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which excludes applicants as a result of a 
race=linkéd characteristic will, 
nonetheless, not be considered to have a 
disparate impact upon members of that race 
if the percentage of that racial minority in 
the employer's workforce is equal to the 
percentage of that minority in the general 
population. This rule would establish by 
Judicial fiat an invidious quota defense 
Since a black applicant, excluded solely 
because of inability to comply with the 
employment policy, will be deprived of his 
Or her employment opportunities because the 
employer has already hired the required 
percentage of blacks. 


The majority thus inverts the use of 
population statistics heretofore recognized 
in Title VII cases by creating the 
percentage of that minority in the labor 
force or in the general population as the 
Outer limit to which an employer is obliged 
CO Extend its nLieing.. “Populationstatistics 
have been considered relevant in Title VII 
cases because gross underrepresentation of 
Minorities in the employer's workforce may 
reflect discrimination unless some other 
factor, such as unavailability of qualified 
minorities, can be shown to exist. Even 
under the majority's view holding workforce 
percentages relevant in determining impact, 
it would be necessary, at a minimum, to 
consider whether, in the absence of the 
disputed policy, there might be an even 
higher percentage of black employees. It is 
more than likely that jobs at Greyhound and 
at other bus companies might have particular 
attraction to blacks who are still deprived 
of equal employment opportunities in certain 
other industries or who may still suffer 
from earlier educational deprivations in 
their quest for employment in certain other 
Cielo. 


He contrasted the majority's approach with the Supreme Court's 
treatment: of similar) evidence in Phillips v. Martin Marietta 
Corn, (935 Sig kt tea 9ondlhegdeat here. Marking Marvebta’ mid mot 
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consider women with preschool-age children for employment. 
Although there was a higher proportion of women employed than 
actually applied, relative to the total workforce and applicant 
pool, the Court related the statistics merely to the issue of 


intent, not to disproportionate impact. 


It may be that statistics showing only a small 
difference in impact will be insufficient to make a prima facie 
case. In R. Vv. Videotlicks Mr Justice larnopolsky solated tnat 
"[wlhether the adverse consequences that flow from any 
particular rule or regulation amounts to religious 
discrimination, will have to be determined on all the facts of 
the case" and that "I do not see differences by way of mere 
regulation of time and place [with respect to the sale of 
videos] as having such, adverse. impact, ac.loO. COnchiLure 


discrimination" (emphasis added). 


But statistics are not the only way to make a prima 
facie case in human rights cases. In Dothard, the U.S. Supreme 
Court stated that the plaintiffs in such a case "are not 
required to exhaust every possible source of evidence, if the 
evidence actually presented on its face conspicuously 
demonstrates a job requirement's grossly discriminatory 
impact". The same approach has been taken in the British 
cases, some of which have been referred to above. Statistics 
are not always necessary and in fact inadequate statistical 


evidence may not be a bar to establishing a primal facie cage, 


In one case, the EAT held that. ie rsemosc 
{un]desirable that, in all cases of indirect discrimination, 
elaborate statistical evidence should be required before the 
case can be found proved', especially given the time and 
expense that would involve". The respondent had not produced 
conflicting evidence to contradict what in itself was 
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Statistically inadequate evidence because it was based on an 
insufficent and non-representative sample. Another tribunal 
used "common sense" to find that a requirement to work 
full-time to avoid redundancy placed a greater burden on women 
"bearing in mind women's current or usual behaviour of working 
part-time in greater proportions than do men". Pannick 
concluded that, *"lajs in cases of ‘direct discrimination, 
tribunals should be prepared to draw inferences from the 
briamary, facts’ (Pannick). 


Expert evidence may also be submitted, as it was in 
Malik. Expert evidence was presented to show that someone with 
Malik's background would be very deferential, non-assertive, 
low-key and rigid, unable to adjust when the interview did not 
progress as expected. These were characteristics which seemed 
to be responsible for Malik's low score. However, Malik failed 
to establish a connection between those qualities and 


membership in a particular ethnic group. 


Evidence of a pattern of discrimination may be 
relevant, as in McDonald v. Knit-Rite Mills Ltd. Faced with 
OMe l ley. {One CoA. jo and Bhander. Ub CeA.J,.wnicn heid that 
intent to discriminate was required under the 1980 Ontario 
Human Rights Code and the Canadian Human Rights Act, 
respectively, the Adjudicator felt compelled to distinguish 
Knit-Rite from the neutral standard cases. He therefore 
characterized the case as “one in which differential treatment 
of men and women occurred not as the result of the application 
of a standard or normative rule but, rather, because different 
standards, in this case rates of pay, were applied to the men 
and women in the cutting room simply on the basis of their 
sex". Since there was no explanation for the wage 
differentials, the Adjudicator inferred intention to treat men 


and women differently. Since the existing wage scales were a 
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proximate factor, they were sufficient for a finding of 
discrimination, although non-discriminatory factors may also 
have played a part. Furthermore, "job assignments appear 
consistently to have favoured the men". The Adjudicator 
concluded: "The classification here complained of resulted 
directly from these earlier forms of sexual discrimination and 


therefore was itself discrimination." 


The’ dissenting opinion unwWorgenseny woe Ce LCeuanG 
Cold. Storagé- (19807) 2 "Cen. RoR. D/2e9 (8B. Ca) reacheq tne 
conclusion that sex was a factor in the employer's refusal to 
permit Jorgensen to perform certain work by examining the 
treatment of women by the employer. Assumptions were made 
about Jorgenson's low productivity because it was believed the 
women aS a group had low productivity. The history of the 
division of labour which segregated men and women appears to 
have been carried forward in new facially neutral policies. 
The test given to one woman (not Jorgensen) to help determine 
whether women should be given other work was "something of a 
‘show trial*",. indicating the Company's accitude,- In addiction, 
some of the male employees had indicated they did not want to 
work with women. In comparing the treatment of male and female 
employees, it Seemed that male workers with similar problems 
were never required to do the work considered as "women's 
work". The women were expressly told that they would have to 
perform all the work in the "male" category, even though the 
men were not tolda that and usually did not co so inv tact. “Alt 
of this evidence (considered with evidence showing otherwise) 
demonstrated to the dissenting members of the Board that ona 
balance of probabilities the complainant's sex was a relevant 


factor in the treatment of the complainant by the company. 


Where hidden intention or a showing that a 


facially-neutral law is really a subterfuge for enacting 
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discriminatory legislation is in issue, the plaintiff would 


have to be prepared to provide evidence which showed the actual 


intent. This evidence might be a combination of circumstantial 


and direct evidence in conjunction with statistical evidence. 


In the United States, where constructive discrimination is 


recognized under the equal protection clause only if hidden 


intent can be found, the Supreme Court has indicated the kind 


of evidence that might be relevant in Arlington Heights v. 


Metropo latan Housing) Corp .,, 429) 028." 252) (19077) . 


The impact of the official action [may] 
provide an important starting point. 
Sometimes a clear pattern, unexplainable on 
grounds other than race, emerges from the 


effect 


of the state action even when the 


government legislation appears neutral on 
its face. The evidentiary inquiry is then 
relatively easy. But such cases are rare. 
Absent a pattern as stark as that in 
[Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 3647908 3%339 


C1960) * 


i OL YiCk Wo; impact alone is not 


determinative, and the Court must look to 
other evidence. 


The historical background of the decision is 
One evidentiary source, particularly iff it 
reveals a series of official actions taken 
for invidious purposes. The specific 
sequence of events leading up to the 
challenged decision may also shed some light 


on the 


decisionmaker's purposes... Depar- 


tures from the normal procedural sequence 


* In Gomillion, an Alabama law redefined the city boundaries 


of Tuskagee 
was changed 
figure" and 
five of its 
white voter 
a device to 


with the consequence that the shape of Tuskagee 
"from a square to an uncouth twenty-eight sided 
removing from the city "all save only four or 
400 Negro voters while not removing a single 

Or reSident". The court found that the law was 
disenfranchise blacks in violation of the 15th 


Amendment and was "solely concerned with segregating white 
and coloured voters by fencing negro citizens out of town 
so as to deprive them of their free-existing municipal 


vote". 


we. 


also might afford evidence that improper 
purposes are playing a role. Substantive 
departures too may be relevant, particularly 
if the factors usually considered important 
by the decision-maker strongly favor a 
decision contrary to the one reached. The 
legislative or administrative history may be 
highly relevant, especially where there are 
contemporary statements by members of the 
decisionmaking body, minutes of its 
meetings, or reports. 


(d) Remedies under Section 24(1) 


24.(1) Anyone whose rights or freedoms, as 
guaranteed by this Charter, have been 
infringed or denied may apply to a court of 
competent jurisdiction to obtain such remedy 
as the court considers appropriate and just 
in the circumstances. 


This section considers very briefly some possible 


remedies under section 24 of the Charter. 

It should be pointed out that a plaintiff has several 
Steps to overcome before the court may grant a remedy for an 
infringement. The plaintiff must show: 
Lv Ne Ley AaMDEOpereplalncure-: 


Zequtihatsr the court bas 3urasdiction- 


3. that the right being claimed actually falls within one of 
the rights guaranteed by the Charter; 


4. that the right has been infringed or denied; and 
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5. the appropriateness of the requested remedy. 


The courts' jurisdiction to fashion an appropriate 
remedy under section 24 is very wide. Section 24 permits the 
court to order whatever remedy "the court considers appropriate 
and just in the circumstances". However, section 24 does not 
permit the court to order a remedy not within its jurisdiction 
prige to the Charter “(Re Hussey et al. ve Attorney ‘General for 
UATAtTLO Cc als "( 1904), 46 ©.,R. 2a) 356 (DIV EL .)* Leave to 
appeal denied). Further, in the Inflation Restraint Act case, 
the Court of Appeal held that "[i]t is common ground that to 
meet [the requirement of compentent jurisdiction] the court 
must have jurisdiction, independently of the Charter, to grant 
the remedy sought". This view was confirmed by Madame Justice 


Wilson, the Chief Justice°and Lamer J. concurring, in Singh v. 


Minister of Employment and Immigration (pp.72-73). 


Mr. Justice Deschénes in the Quebec School Boards case 
and Mr. Justice Scheibel in Couture both indicated that a 
declaration is available under section 24(1). Mr. Justice 
Scheibel suggested two cases in which the declaratory remedy 
UNderesectron* 24a ly*may De" OL-valuer toa plainerre. "THe frrst 
is "where a person is convicted of an offence by operation of a 
Statute, and that statute is subsequently declared invalid, the 
declaration will result in an aquittal, and is therefore a 
means of redress"; the second instance is where a declaration 
of invalidity "will prevent an impending violation of the 


person's rights". 


Section 24 will undoubtedly give rise to claims for 
injunctions. “One Injunction “witch  mignt “be relevant” in” Charter 
cases is the structural injunction which has been used in the 
United States in civil rights cases (Fiss). Fiss defines the 


Structural injunction as "the injunction seeking to effectuate 
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the reform of the .social.institution"® (Fiss, .9).,.He .points out 
that it was used to desegregate the school system primarily but 
has also been used to restructure other institutions, including 
hospitals and prisons, "not just to vindicate a claim of racial 
equality, but also to vindicate other claims, such as the right 
against cruel and unusual punishment or the right to [medical] 
treatment" (Fiss, 10). 


In order for the structural injunction to be most 
effective, the court will have to supervise the rearrangement 
of the institution.. This would come into,conflict with .the 
Canadian courts' general preference not to monitor remedies. 

On the other hand, this necessity would really arise out of the 
intransigence of government in responding to court orders. 
Unlike the situation in some southern states in relation to 
racial segregation, it is almost impossible to conceive of this 


happening in \Canada, particularly jin lignt: of section 33). 


An important distinction between the American and 
Canadian experience is that the structural injunction was 
developed in the United States at a time when the declaratory 
remedy was not well developed; in Canada it is well developed 
and there is less need to require the structural injunction. 
On the other hand, a declaration brings with it no sanction, 
whereas the injunction does and in some cases the latter may 


therefore be preferable. 


Itvalso°remains unclear, and is doubtfud, .whether the 
effect of section 15 will ‘overcome the courts” reluctance: at 
common law to enforce a personal service contract. Under human 
rights legislation, boards can order reinstatement. Under the 
Charter, the remedy may be limited to loss of wages and other 


damages. 
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Professor Tarnopolsky (now Mr. Justice Tarnopolsky) in 
his book, Discrimination and the Law in Canada, provided a 
Survey of remedies under human rights legislation (Tarnopolsky, 
Discrimination, 488 ff.). Beginning in 1972, boards have 
awarded damages for humiliation, hurt feelings, loss of 
reputation and similar injuries. The awards have ranged ips to 
about $3,000. In the employment context, awards of lost wages 
have been made, along with reinstatement and "invitation to 
apply for the job". At least one order of physical 
accommodation of premises has been made. A similar range of 
remedies is likely to be sought under section 24 for an 
infringement of section 15 (with the possible exception of 
reinstatement and damages for humiliation). In addition, 
courts may be asked to award back benefits when benefits, Such 


as unemployment insurance, have been improperly denied. 


the: Board 1n Hendry v..Ontario, Liquor Control Board 
permitted the Ontario Human Rights Commission to help set up a 
program with the Liquor Control Board in order to redress the 
inbalance between male and female workers. Section 15(2) may 
permit courts to order special programs (affirmative action) 
when requested by a plaintiff. The affirmative action program 
as remedy has been considered above. Such a remedy would be 
particularly appropriate in cases of systemic discrimination 
where a member or members of an identifiable class have been 
denied benefits or positions over a period of time. The courts 
May be reluctant to order affirmative action both because it is 
not personal to the plaintif££ and because of. their, reluctance 
to monitor remedies. However, while this remedy would not be 
personal to the plaintiff, it could in appropriate 
circumstances be in keeping with the purpose of section 15's 
equality guarantees. And the courts may be more willing to 
make an order for a loosely structured special program than for 


one with many interrelated requirements. 
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It appears that exclusion of evidence is not a remedy 
available under section 24(1). In Therens, six members of the 
Supreme Court of Canada agreed that the exclusion of evidence 
could be ordered only under section 24(2) and that therefore 
the only standard for exclusion was that admitting the evidence 
would bring the administration of justice into disrepute. tMTwo 
members of the Court voiced no opinion on this issue, 
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ies Section l 


(UM Onuss Onirtie GOVennMe nen inGerwsecuLony L 


The Supreme Court of Canada has held that the onus is 
on the government. 


(obo) When shift in onus occurs 


Dicey plein ipiecouablEones) ampma man tacke Case sthat 
there has been an infringement of equality, the onus shifts to 
the government to justify it under section l. 


cy eo LC OME meno Gmendt shegiuciaGhonwe 1s 
inconsistent with the Charter 


Once the court finds that legislation is inconsistent 
with the Charter, section 52(1) mandates that it will be of no 
force and effect. The legislation will have been 
unconstitutional as of April 18, 1985 in instances of a section 
15 challenge and April 18, 1982 with respect to challenges 
brought under other sections. 


The Supreme Court of Canada held that courts will not 
rewrite legislation nor read it down in order to save 
legislation or a provision in legislation otherwise 


inconsistent with the Charter. 
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a. Section l 
(a) Onus on the Government under Section 1 


The Supreme Court of Canada has now affirmed 
unequivocably in Hunter v. Southam that the onus under section 


1 iS on government: 


The phrase "demonstrably justified" puts the 
Onussot Justifying vas limitation ona right 
or freedom set out in the Charter on the 
party seeking to limit (9.169). 


(b) When the Shift in Onus Occurs 


me iwssue now is when the Shift of the onus from the 
plaintiff to government will occur. This has been discussed in 
the section on the plaintiff's onus above. Some courts appear 
to have merged the issues to be addressed under section 1 and 
the right/freedoms sections. This has occurred not only with 
the "qualified" rights, such as sections 8 and 12, where it is 
perhaps understandable (see above, pp.121ff), but also with 
PeSpect Ceonmnoreechea recur pegrytsn Sinvtirey Dairy Workers Act 
case, Sirois J. cited the following factors as the reason for 


not finding an infringement on the right to association: 


irreconcilable differences existing between 
the dairies and the unions, the breakdown of 
collective bargaining, the failure of 
conciliation and the imminent threat of a 
strike on the one hand and a lockout on the 
other in this essential industry, [and] the 
harm that would ensue not only to the dairy 
producers but to the entire population at 


large. 
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These are clearly factors which are relevant to a justification 
under section 1. Yet 1t is Wustvas clear that His) Lordship was 
applying them at the section 2(d) stage, for he continued: 


if J. am wrong) in thus sconcihus tonisand «the.Act 
does violate s.2(d) of the Charter, 
nonetheless the legislation is saved by s.l. 


The justification under section 1 was the necessity to resolve 


the impasse between the two sides for the common good. 


Mr. Justice Tarnopolsky also seemed to suggest the 
tests are interchangeable, or at least he treated them as if 
they are. After considering inne. Videol li ckewwietier 
regulations in regard to the sale of videos constituted an 
infringement of section 2(b) and finding they did not because 


there was no evidence of adverse impact, he went on 


If what I suggested iS more applicable to 
the test of what is a reasonable limit under 
S.l Of the ‘Charter,) rather chanveo What Ls 
the essence of an infringement of s.2, then 
Lewould have no datiiiculty inesconcluding 
that the regulation under the Act is so 
obviously such a reasonable limit that there 
is no need to require proof thereof by the 
Attorney General. 


While Sirois J. considered section 1 factors under section 
2(d), Tarnopolsky-J. A. dra consider only secercon (bp) mractoua 
under section 2(b) but appears to have been prepared to 


consider them as equally applicable under section l. 


(oc) The BEfect of a Finding that) Legislation iis 


Inconsistent with the Charter 


Section 52(1) of the Constitution Act mandates the 
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effect on legislation which a court has found to be 
inconsistent with the Charter. It states: 


52(1) The Constitution of Canada is the 
supreme law of Canada, and any law that is 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Constitution is, to the extent of the 
inconsistency, of no force or effect. 


Section 52 is a clear statement that legislation must meet the 
demands of the Charter (unless subject to the section 33 
override). Where and to the extent* that a court finds that 
legislation does not satisfy the Charter, the legislation will 
have no further effect. The Supreme Court has now established 
that’ thes courts are not=to* "rewrite “™ fegislation- in) order. ‘to 


ensure compliance with the Charter. 


In the= Manitoba banguage Reference, the. Supreme Court 


of Canada made it clear that under certain circumstances, it 
has the power to delay the implementation of a declaration of 


inconsistency, or, as the Court put it, to deem legislation to 


* For an example of a case in which the court struck down a 
portion,ofsa.statute,.see Canadian Newspapers.Co..Ltd.v; 
Attorney General for Canada (1985), 49 O.R. (2d) 557 (C.A.) 
(leaves to-Vappeat sto ls. Cuc, Varanted* Apri} .22,°1985)7.% 

Section 442(3) of the Criminal Code gives a judge 
diseretion ‘tonmake an onder prohibiting publication of the 
name of a complainant in a sexual assault case. However, 
it also provides that the judge shall make such an order if 
the application is made by the complainant or prosecutor. 
This provision was challenged as infringing freedom of the 
press under section 2(b) of the Charter. The power to make 
a discretionary order was held to be a reasonable limit but 
the mandatory aspect of the provision was held not to be 
demonstrably justified. The mandatory clause could be 
severed since only that portion was inconsistent with the 
Charter: ("The valid portion of the subsection is not 
inextricably bound up with the invalid portion.") 
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be "temporarily ... enforceable and beyond challenge" (p.66). 
However, it must be noted that the consequences of the 
declaration in that case were extremely serious, warranting the 
description "state of emergency" (p.63). All legislation 
passed by Manitoba since 1890 was declared invalid because it 
had been enacted in English only, contrary to the 
constitutional requirement that it be enacted in both English 
and French. The legislation would not be valid until it had 
been re-enacted in both official languages, a task which 
obviously would take considerable time. Accordingly, the Court 
was prepared to deem the legislation passed since 1890 
"temporarily valid and effective from the date of this judgment 
to the expiry of the minimum period necessary for translation, 
re-enactment, printing and publishing" (p.65). However, any 
legislation enacted in only one official language after the 


date of the judgment would be of no force or effect. 


The Manitoba government will not have to re-enact only 
current legislation, since any rights and obligations arising 
out of any legislation’ passed aitermis909) ares alsomwor no force 
Or effect. pursuant torsecc ron 52...  Vohe Counteheld thatomany 
such rights and obligations and effects arising out of the 
invalid legislation could be saved by the application of 
certain legalodoctrines, including the depfactouandares 
judicata doctrines (the de facto doctrine is discussed at 
length at pp.44-48; other doctrines are referred to at pp.48 
and 66). However, the doctrines will not be effective in all 
cases. Accordingly, the rights, obligations and effects 
arising out of invalid legislation were also deemed by the 
Court to be temporarily valid, until the re-enactment of all 
legislation which gave rise to them: "to ensure the continuing 
validity and enforceability of rights, obligations and any 
other effects not saved by the de facto-or other doctrines, the 


repealed or spent Acts of the Legislature, under which these 
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rights, obligations and other effects have purportedly arisen, 
may need to be enacted, printed and published, and then 
repealed, in both official languages" (p.66). 


The Court justified its willingness to delay the 
effect of section 52 by the need to uphold the Rule of Law, 
both with respect to the need for legislation ("The 
Constitution will not suffer a province without laws." [p.64]) 
and with respect to the "chaos and anarchy" which would result 
"if the legal rights, obligations and other effects which have 
been relied upon by the people of Manitoba since 1890 were 


suddenly open to challenge" (p.49). 


It should be noted that the Court did not base its 
decision to postpone the effect of section 52 simply on a 
discretion to doso;7 cbut-eather jJustpiredwit son sthe!  besis’ of 
the extreme situation facing Manitoba aS a consequence of its 
holding that almost all the province's laws were invalid: 
"declaring the Acts of the Legislature of Manitoba invalid and 
of no force or effect would without more, undermine the 
principle of the Rule of Law" which means both that arbitrary 
power cannot be countenanced and that "an actual order of 
positive laws" be created and maintained. Not to ensure the 
continuation of the Rule of Law (as would result if the 
legislation were declared of no force and effect immediately) 


would in itself undermine the Constitution*. Phus 1 t ES bo 


* The Court determined that the Rule of Law was a 
constitutional principle by reference to the preamble of 
the Constitution Act, 1982 ("Whereas Canada is founded upon 
principles that recognize the supremacy of God and the rule 
of law.") (p.36) and by having "regard to unwritten 
postulates which form the very foundation of the 
Constitution of Ganada” (p.40)% 
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enforce the Constitution that the delay in the effect of 
section 52 must belaltlowed (pp.3/-40) 410 1s. of course, nor 
clear what conditions short of “chaos and anarchy” and the 
failure of the Rule of Law would suffice to permit a delay in 
the implementation of section 52. 


Hunter v. Southam Inc. considered the validity of 
s.10(1) of the Combines Investigation Act, which authorized the 
Director of Investigation and Research of the Combines 
Investigation Branch to authorize Combines Investigation 
officers to enter and to conduct searches and seizures. Chief 


Justice Dickson, delivering the opinion of the court, stated: 


[R]easonable and probable grounds 
established upon oath, to believe that an 
offence has been committed and that there is 
evidence to be found at the place of the 
search constitute the minimum standard, 
consistent with s.8 of the Charter, for 
authorizing search and seizure. Insofar as 
ss.10(1) and 10(3) of the Combines 
Investigation Act do not embody such a 
requirement, I would hold them to be further 
inconsistent with s.8 (p.168). 


The government argued that if the Act did not specify 
a standard consistent with s. 8 for authorizing entry, search 
and seizure, it Should not be struck down as inconsistent with 
the Charter, but rather that the appropriate standard should be 


read into these provisions. The court refused to accept this 
submission, Stating: 


While the courts are guardians of the 
ConstitutLom sandsot sindividtalis rights 
under it, it is the legislature's 
responsibility to enact legislation that 
embodies appropriate safeguards to comply 
with the Constitution's requirements. It 
should now ‘fall "to “the courte cto sti)" in ie 
details that will render legislative lacunae 


A le 


constitutional. Without appropriate 
safeguards legislation authorizing search 
and seizure iS inconsistent with s. 8 of the 
Charter. AS I have said, any law 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 
CONStrTLrution is; to the extent’ of ene 
inconsistency, of no force or effect. 


The principle ‘that it issnot the judiciary's role to 
redraft legislation was also expressed by Mr. Justice 
Tarnopolsky in his decision for the Ontario Court of Appeal in 
Rue Vent OeOlliCks. Ih that case thesCount held that. 8. .2 Of 
the Retail Business Holidays Act, which proscribed the 
Operation of most retail businesses on Sundays and certain 
other holidays, was inconsistent with the Charter only to the 
extent that it did not provide for adequate religious 
exemptions. The Court refused to provide for the deficiency 
Stating: "What iS required is a re-drafting of s.3(4) [the 
exemptions section] to meet the requirements of the Charter. 
This 16 NOt. the Tole OL tic judi clalys..une SCLLterta wiven a 


new exemption section must meet have been described." 


Nisecond poanciplesarises sELOm7tiehdeciSstonciNcR. V. 
Videoflicks and the earlier Ontario Court of Appeal decision R. 
V. Rao. Theséacases avere |\decided-on the. principle,that,there 
is a distinction between the invalidation of a statute anda 
finding that a statute is inoperative in the circumstances 
metore the court... In relation to” the Charter, this principle 
has not yet been approved by the Supreme Court of Canada. 


In Rao, for example, the court considered the validity 
of s.10(1)(a) o£ the: Narcotic Control Act, whieh authorized a 
peace officer, in certain circumstances, to enter and search 
any place other than a dwelling house without a warrant. Mr. 
Justice Martin, delivering the opinion of the court, stated: 
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Section 10(1)(a) does not on its face 
necessarily clash with s.8 of the Charter 
although in some circumstances a warrantless 
search authorized by that subsection may, in 
fact, infringe the constitutional 
requirement of reasonableness secured by s.8 
of the Charter, depending upon the 
Circumstances surrounding the particular 
search. The statute is inoperative to the 
extent that it authorizes an unreasonable 
search... 


EN Ravi. Oakes CEI SO) ie Zine nO Gee ode soso 
this /court hebddthat’s. .8 s0f athe Narcotic 
Control Act was unconstitutional because the 
reverse onus clause which was an integral 
part of the section contravened the 
presumption of innocence secured by s.ll(d) 
of then Charter... “The Court ani thate case ined 
that it was not entitled to rewrite the 
PLOVES TONSwOT USS sOt) Chel Ach. Oni icoMapp ly jit 
on a case by case basis, depending upon 
whether the facts of a given case made the 
presumption created by the section 
reasonable. The presumption created by the 
section was on its face unreasonable and 
hence could not survive when measured 
against the Charter's guarantee of the 
presumption of innocence. In my view, the 
warrantless search powers conferred by 
S.L0 Ll) Cap) Of they Nar covic,  OnclOl not fale 
not on their face necessarily unreasonable 
and do not necessarily collide with the 
Charter, although warrantless searches 
authorized by s.19(1)(a) may in some 
circumstances, come into collision with the 
Charter's protection against unreasonable 
searches! and seizuresve- Dhoissnotyvilikesthe 
Eeverse Onus conhtainea, 1045.0 Of the 
Narcotic Control Ace whveh-onsits ace 
collided with the presumption of innocence 
secured DY .S.8 Of the VChalrter. . Ihe eranik Go 
be presumed innocent prescribed by s.11(d) 
of the Charter is a concept of fixed meaning 
(even if there is not universal agreement as 
to that meaning), whereas whether a 
particular search and seizure, under 
statutory authority, meets the standard of 
reasonableness may depend upon the 
circumstances surrounding that search and 
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SGiZure. sIAccordingiy, T-dounet. consrder 
Ehatits Ot) al) “aettunconrst eurional, but 
hold that it is inoperative to the extent 
Chat LE 1S TNCOnNSiStent with ss46 ofthe 
Charterwouln my opinion, Ss lO 1)¢a)e us 
inoperative to the extent that it authorizes 
the search of a person's office without a 
Warrant in the absence of circumstances _ 
which made the obtaining of a warrant 
impracticable; beyond that it is unnecessary 
to go in the present case. 


Sititbartyy ln Rs VeaeVideotireks, Tarnopolsky oJ.A. did 
not invalidate the Retail Business Holiday Act even though it 
was inoperative to the extent that it conflicted with the 
Charter rights of one of the appellants (Nortown Foods Ltd.). 
Rather, he stated: 


ID accordance wrth S,o2t.) Of the 
Constitution Act,aAGs2, the ,Act.2a4s 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Constitution’ and is "to the extent of the 
inconsistency, Of, no zZorce or, effeck; oi 
have already held that the Act is 
inconsistent only to the extent that it does 
not provide for adequate religious 
exemptions. Otherwise s.2 of the Act is 
Valid dnwits application, to.all appellants 
who cannot make such a claim Sincerely or 
genuinely ... 


For the purpose of disposing of these 
appeals VETS SuLritcrent to wold that or2 of 
the Act) as Jof no’ force or effect as concerns 
Nortown Foods Ltd. and so its appeal is 
allowed, the conviction is quashed anda 
VErdect Of acdultitar ts ciected tobe 
entered. With respect to all other 
appellants, their appeals are dismissed to 
the extent they are based on this ground. 


The distinction between a law which is invalid per se 
and a law which is simply inoperative in its application to a 
particular set of circumstances has long been recognized in the 
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United States: “Ordinarily a parmtucubar Intigantjelagms that 
a statute is unconstitutional as applied to him or her; if the 
litigant prevails, the courts carve away the unconsitutional 
aspects of the law by invalidating its improper applications on 
a case-by-case basis" (Gunther, 1186). In a "conventional" 
constitutional challenge a litigant may raise only his "“own" 
rights, not those of others; thus he can, challenge aystacute 
only “as .applied™. to) him p(Uni ted (Statesiiv .pRatnesi ee 3602,.U.s5. 
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Nor is the distinction between facially invalid laws 
and laws which are unconstitutional as applied new to Canadian 
constitutional jurisprudence. It is the distinction between 
"laws which are not valid for any purpose whatsoever" and "laws 
which are too broad in their coverage and which are not valid, 
therefore, for some purposes only" (Cavarzan, 81). Of course, 
when this concept is employed by the courts to deny the 
application of the law, it is on the basis that the Legisature 
could not have intended that the scope of its legislation would 


extend beyond its powers. 


The courts of the United States have had over one 
hundred years of experience in this area. In another context, 
it has been said that "it is of more than passing interest to 
those concerned with these new developments in Canada to study 
the experaence, of the Unuwed™slacves: Coumea, Niskanen, 

p.367). However, it must be remembered that "American 
decisions can be transplanted to the Canadian context only with 


greatest ‘cautions. (Hunter ven Southam, parole 


An American court sustaining an equal protection claim 
is faced with two remedial alternatives: 


[it] may either declare [the statute] a 


~snoy 


nullity and order that its benefits not 
extend to the class that the legislature 
intended to benefit, or it may extend the 
coverage of the statute to include those who 
are aggrieved by the exclusion (Welsh v. 


Unaceds States, 398 '0lStaS33,7907SenCtes 17 92 
(1970); Heckler v. Mathews, 104 S. ct. 1387 
(A934): . 


Where the choice has been between "extension" and 
"nullification", the American courts have observed that 
Ordinarily extension is the proper course (Califano v. 
Weseocoes, £423 5S. 776, 99 4Ss tCb 2655. ( 1979” The court. will 
not, however, "use its remedial powers to circumvent the intent 
of the legislature" (Califano ), and will therefore "measure 
the intensity of commitment to the residual policy and consider 
the degree of potential disruption of the statutory scheme that 
would occur by extension as opposed to abrogation" (Welsh; 
Heckler). 


Accordingly, as Justice Brandeis explained, when the 
"right invoked is that of equal treatment", the appropriate 
remedy is a mandate of equal treatment, a result that can be 
accomplished by withdrawal of benefits from the favoured class 
as well as by extension of benefits to the excluded class 
(Iowa-Des Moines National Bank v. Bennett, 284 U.S. 239, 52S. 
Ct. 133 (1931)). Consistent. with this. explanation. the, United 
States Supreme Court has often recognized that the victims of a 
discriminatory government program may be remedied by an end to 
a preferential treatment for others (e.g. Gilmore v. City of 
Montgomery,,417.U.8..556, 94 S.Ct. 1426 (1974); Norwood v. 
Harr SON eee PU ee Seog Soe eee aa eoUss (Ao) S Critten Vv. County 


School of Board of Prince Edward County, 37/7 U.S.,218, 84,S8.Ct. 
1226 Miso). 


In.R..vV..Videotlicks, Mr. Justice Tarnopolsky held 


By KS ho 


that the exemption provision should be extended to cover 
genuinely religious employers. Although he stated that the 
court was not to rewrite the statute, he may have done so 
implicitly by ordering+thatvaLverdict%0£ acquittal®belentered 
for Nortown Foods. On the basis of Southam, one would have 
expected either the legislation or the provision to be struck 
down. However, Tarnopolsky J.A. struck down neither the 
legislation nor the exemption provision. He found section 2 of 
the Act to be inconsistent with the Charter, a defect which 
could have been remedied by an adequate exemption provision. 
However, he declined to strike down the existing exemption 
provision because to do so would leave no exemption available 
to religious minorities. Only one appellant had a genuine 
religious belief which could not be accommodated by the 
exemption andwTarnopolsky (J. A. limi cedr the ertrecreor the 
"remedy" to that appellant, setting out in the process the same 
division of labour between the legislature and the courts 


referred to in Southam. 


It seems that legislation which has been declared 
unconstitutional will have been unconstitutional as of April 
18, 1982 with respect to all Charter rights other than section 
15 and presumably as of April 18, 1985 with respect to section 
15. Plantation Indoor Plants Limited v. Attorney General of 
Alberta, (19835 ]"3°W.WLR. 539, anvVolved an. in Junction granted 
the Attorney General on January 27, 1982 against Plantation 
Indoor Plants prohibiting it from selling on Sunday contrary” to 
the Lord's Day Act. The Lord's Day Act having been declared 
unconstitutional under section 2(a) of the Charter, McIntyre 
Je, £or the-Coune, stated’ that”° the injunction -*cotld’ have “been 
a* Valid? injunction only until tleihs Apri 1962..whentthe, canadian 
Charter of Rights ‘camewinto teffeck"4tp.541). Althotgh 
plaintiffs may seek remedies under section 15 dating back to 
April’ 18, 1985; “no"doubt’ the courts—witieuse-fheir discretion 


ooo Bie 


under section 24(1) to decide in any given case how extensive 


the remedies should be. 


The view that a declaration of unconstitutionality may 
take effect prior to the date of the declaration was also 
followed in The Manitoba Language Reference in which the 
Supreme Court of Canada held that legislation enacted and 
published in English only in Manitoba was invalid by virtue of 
section 52 of the Constitution Act, 1982 and had been invalid 
Since 1890. In 1890, the Official Language Act which had made 
English the only official language in Manitoba had been 
passed. Although the Court permitted the Manitoba government 
time to translate, re-enact and re-publish its legislation 
passed since 1980*, it stated that any legislation which 
remained in English after the expiry of that non-specified 
period would be invalid and of no force or effect. The Court 
was prepared to hold a hearing to determine the appropriate 
period required by the Manitoba government to accomplish the 


necessary translation and re-enactment (pp.66-67). 





* The Court applied certain legal doctrines, including the de 
facto doctrine and res judicata, to ensure that at least 
some of the "rights, obligations and other effects arising 
out of actions performed pursuant to invalid Act of the 
Manitoba Legislature" would be saved. 
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